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MTLITAr.Y 

This is jin intcrostiii.tr, 

aiitl, on the \vliol^‘, a y<'ry valiiaMc 
htulo papor. Tliat it i.s not ovt-n 
ijioi'c iiitort'htiii^H' iiiul more valiiable 
than Ave iiave touiul it, cannot, we 
tljinU, Ije attributed with fairness to 
any laek of ability on the part of llio 
t 'lnnlni^<ioner^. It is attrilmtable, in 
a L'l'eat detrree. toihe drftM-t i\ »• nature 
of the in>truetions under whieli they 
HiM'in to liav(* acted, 'flnw n\ ere not 
desired to in<iiiire aii'l to eouMih-r 
wlM'tJier an% and what improveineiits 
nii.L'ht be ue‘ee*<'^arv in tlie military 
(ducal ion of tJii> countiy, re^^arded 
as a w}a»le. Their eoininissioii ex- 
tended no farther than t<» ascertain 
tin* hcM mode of rmr^iifiisiiiir the 
i'^f'tein of trainiiiir iillieers for the 
seieniilic cojpv; and, as if with a 
view to cramp ihein in tlie (xeri'ise 
of their judjinient within e\en tltese 
narrow limits, tliey were informed 
that, on certain noint.s, the mind (tf 
llnr authority under which they acted 
was iria<h' up. 

“The Secretary of State,” says !Mr 
]VIons<drs oliieial memorandum, “lias 
already deteiinined that patronage 
sliould be aitogetlKir abolished, and 
that admission to the sciiuitilic corjis 
fihouid be obtained only by a com- 
peting oxarnination, and that that 


lirport of the Cinnmissfhtnr-rn appnintffl 
Vie for tminiug (>j^cer» fur the Seta 
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examination slumld b(i an open one.” 
And again: ^‘llis Lordship has de- 
termined .also, tliat the candidate for 
this competing examination .should 
b(‘ from .scvent(‘cu to twont.y years 
of age; and that the education for 
the Royal Artilhay amf the Royal 
J*hnrinecr.s .sbo\ild be eoininon for the 
*lirst y(*ar : the ( Join mission will start 
from this jioint.” 

No\y we do not object - urobably 
no sensible man will - to the aboli- 
th'iiol patronage, in the staisi* usually 
ajjplietl to that term A\heu used in 
e<uin('ction witli a]>iK)inniieuts, to 
wliat are called the scientifn', or any 
other corps in the British army. If 
it ]>e not tlie object of all that is now 
doing and talked about, to prevent 
the army from being othcered here- 
ait(.‘r by the untesterl jirotegi^.s of 
ministers ot state and other inHuoii- 
lial piTsons, tln n the sooner public, 
attention is withdrawn from the sub- 
ject the better. Ihit, for the sake of 
the army itself, as well as for that of 
the country, which is of greater im- 
]>ortancc still, wc venture to express 
11 liope that tlie time will never come 
w'lieii the honour of homing her Ma- 
jesty’s Commission shall be regarded 
as a prize for W’hicdi every clever 
vagabond may C(.>mpete, and which 
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the ehvqptevt n^e of tho lot may 
count upon casing off ' as a matter 
of right AgaiUj it is very i)08sible 
that the propei* ago for beginning 
the special studies necessary to qua- 
lify for the artillery and engineers 
may range between seventeen and 
twenty ; and future experience may 
show that it is l>etter forboth branch(*s 
of the BCT^dce tliat the “education 
for the Royal Artilleiy and the Royal 
Engineers should be common for the 
fii-fit year.” Rut, with all possible 
respect for the high authority which 
settles these conditions, we would 
suggest that the joints involved in 
them are still under discussion. Many 
competent judges happen to be of 
opinion that, to begin the siiecial 
studies of cither the artillerist or 
the engineer under eiglitccn or nine- 
teen, would \)e to begin them too 
early. Many believe that, fnmi the 
outset of their spi‘cial careers, the 
artillerist and engineer slicmld study 
in different seminaries. Many hohl 
that, if thrown together at all iis 
students, they should meet not in 
the first, but in the last year of their 
jmpillagi* : wliile some sug^^'st an 
uitendiaiige of studies afu^r they 
shall Iiavi' respectively nhtuiii<*d tliefr 
commissions, and entere<l upon the* 
practical duties of tlieir profession. 
On tliese seve.ral heads, Iniwever, the 
Ctmimissioners arc allowotl no right 
of delilKTation. The Secretary of 
State has ile<‘ided the case aeeordin;j 
to his ois ri view of tlic matter, and 
they have nothing to do but to shape, 
their in<puries so Jis that they shall 
fall in with his decision. 

Again, the Commissioners, though 
not positively prohi)>ited from look- 
ing beyond "the requirern(‘nts of the 
Bcientitic corps, receive little en- 
couragement to do so, and that only 
by implication. Indeed, the use of 
the tenn scientific, as af»plicablc ex- 
clusively to the regiments of artillery 
and engineers, indi(jat<,‘.s pretty plainly 
the channel in which (h<* "mind (»f 
their employer was nmning. It 
wouhl almoii seem as if tho War 
Office, having absorbed the patron- 
age and taken the place of the old 
Board of Ordnance, had mlopted at 
the same time some of the worst of 
the "old board’s prejudices. Is no 
science ncccssaiy in militaiy educa* 


tion ‘excejit at Woolwich and Chatr 
ham? Or did the minister who 
issued these instructions shrink from 
extending his views beyond tlie two 
limbs of the service, to the six»cial 
management of which he had suc- 
ceeded ? Wo give the Commissioners 
credit for the boldness with which 
they ovcrstoppi‘d the strict line of 
their duty— they were undoubtedly 
wiser in their generation than their 
master. They looked farther than 
Woolwich, and Chatham, and Metz, 
and Olmutz, and Berlin. Their dcs 
scriptions of the special school at St 
Cyr, of the school bf application for 
tho staff in Paris, of the >var-s(iu>ol 
and division-schools of Prussia, of the 
military academies of Aiustria, and of 
the seminaries at Ivrea «aiid Piru.TuI 
ill Sardiiiia—are amiuig tlnj inojit in- 
teresting and instructive portions of 
their Report. It would siaMii, indetnl, 
as if, w*hile writing, they felt that 
they wTre trjtvclling out of the 
record, for they apologist* as they 
WTito. Rut WT readily atarpt the 
apology, and thank them Tor tluj 
fault whieli tiny have commit tt'd. 

Rut while w*c thus aecoiint for 
some of what might tUhcrwiftC b<; 
regardetl as the sliorf comings of this 
able p}qM.*r, w'e cannot shut our eyt'S 
to otlier mistak(‘s into wiiich the 
Commissioners have filleii, and on 
which, befon* i>roef‘ciling to dt‘al 
more fully with tin* substance of 
their Report, we think it right to 
touch, ror one of tlicsi*, Licutenant- 
f*(»Ionel Smytlie. R. A., sia ins indeed 
n(»t to be responsible, lie has guard- 
ed himself against being Mipposed to 
iis.s(*nt t(» more than “•tin* History 
and J>escription of tin* Foreign Mili- 
tary Schools.'’ In the other lie ho 
far j[)artieipates, that whatcMir ol)- 
serviitions wa* mav feel ourselves 
called upon to make, will ayqily as 
much to him us to his coadjutors. 
Yet, in sober oarnc.stncss, the mis- 
take into which tin* CominissioncrH, 
a.** a body, have, fallen, i« so eommou 
— wc had almost said Hf» uuiversiil — 
among military men, that it wonhl 
have been a matter of surprise to us 
had it lieen avoided on the present 
occasion. We shall advert to it, 
therefore, by-an<l-by,— -not so much 
as if it supplied us with ground of 
censure, as oecauso it is suggestive 
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of grave thought to all who may 
liereafter be invited to take a prac- 
tical part in the adjuHtmeiit of what 
cannot now be much longer deferred 
— a general plan of military education 
for this* countiy. 

We gather from Colonel Smytho’a 
protest that he takes exception to 
the result at which his fellow-com- 
missioners arrive regarding the ad- 
visability or otherwise of separating 
the education of the engineers from 
tliat of the. artillery. « Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yolland, R.l3., and the Rev. 
W. C. Lake, are of oniniou that it 
would not be desirabm to establish 
one pla(.*e of education for the artil- 
lery and another for the eiigine(‘rs, 
and they assign this among other 
reasons, that tin* siiiall number of 
caudidates for the (uigineers, not 
amounting t<» more than fiftetm an- 
nually, would neither warrant the 
expense of training them apart by 
themselves, nor siitlieienlly stimulate 
tin* studiMits in tin? proseeiitioii of 
their studies. We by no means un- 
dervalue the forc<‘ of this objei tion. 
If it be the fact that au av(‘rage c»f 
no more than fifteen young im*n pre- 
sent thom.sives year bv >'ear forser- 
vi('t‘ in tlie engineers, the ]>ro[H»sid to 
keej) iiji a separate selmol for tlu'ir 
instruetion could liardly be re<-eived 
with favour, either by the House of 
Commons tu’ the Treasury. But we 
eruiimt help tliiuking fliat tlu‘re must 
be some error in this eah-ulatiou, 
wliieli, if llie wauls of the Imiiaii 
army be tak(‘:i into aeeounl, might, 
it is believed, bi* hafely doubled. And 
as iio selaane of military edueatioii 
would be eomplete whieli should fail 
to bring y^i''*'**’**^ ‘'”‘d (’onipan 3 ’’s us- 
]»irants under the same system of 
traiiiiim, so in considering tlie litne.ss 
of establishing a separate college of 
engineers, we must reim iiiber that 
the Coinj)any’s engineers, as well as 
the Queeifs, are to be educat ed. Nor 
is tills all. We agrtje witli Colonel 
Symmonds, whose evidence is qiioteil 
in the report, that Government could 
not do eitlier a wiser or more econo- 
mical thing thau execute all its pulv 
lie works, such as drainage, the eon- 
Btmetion of docks, breakw’atcrs, &c.. 
&c. at home and abroad, under the 
direction of officers of the Royal En- 
gineers. We believe that the works, 


besides being better accomplished, 
would cost the country less ; and we 
arc satisfied that they would call into 
existence such a body .of military 
engineers as would render us better 
prepared for war than we have on 
any previous occasion been, should it 
unfortunately be forced upon us. In 
this case the propriety of a separate 
college for engineers could not be 
doubted. For liowever pleasantly the 
artillerist and the engineer might 
travel together over the common 
ground of military surveying, forti- 
fication, and the theory of nrojcctiles, 
tlieir courses must iuevitaoly diverge 
as soon as tlu^ one began to inquire 
how railway's, dockyards, and i)iiblic 
buildings, Juight most conveniently 
b(.* coustruct('(l, while the attention 
of the other was turned to that long 
list of requirements which the reader 
will find enumerated and discussed 
in tlie ‘‘ ..f i(h' Mhwnrc a C (■(‘aye dcs 
OJ/iciers dArtiUn'i*'.'' 

"Even in an economical point of 
v'iew, therefore, wi*. cannot allow that 
it is inexpiMlient to (‘stablish one 
place ol* Kpeeial training for the artil- 
lery and another for the engineers. 
On the other hand, all the weight of 
authority, both at home and in foreign 
eouiitri(‘s, is in favour of such separn- 
I ion. And here wt‘ must be pardoned 
if we charge the two GoinmissiomTS 
who difler from us with having, 
doubtless from inadverti'iieis or ])0S- 
sibl 3 " undcT the restraining influence 
of their instructions, made but im- 
perfect use of the eviilencc which 
they had collected whi'ii coming to 
their eoiieliisions. Tliey quote largely, 
in the body of their report, from 
General Ohesiuy, but they omit all 
reference to the oiiinions of Colom*! 
Wilford, R A., of LieuUmant-Colonel 
Eardlev AVilmot, R.A., of Lieut eiiant- 
Ciilonel W. N. Dixon, R.A., and 
Cajitain Boxer, and slur over tlie 
views taken by Cajitain Youn^us- 
band, R. A., by Colonel Barker, R.A., 
and by Lieutenant-Colonel Larcom, 
R.R, all of which are against them. 
So also their treatment of the infor- 
mation collected abroad, is, to say 
the least of it, extremely one-sided. 
In the first pla.(^, the digcsteil ac- 
count given in the body of their re- 
port, makes little or no use of it 
from begimiing to end. In the next 
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place, it is used in tliat section wliich 
discusses tlie point now under con- 
sideration somewhat disingenuously. 
Austria, for example, is represented 
as alone favouring the estahlishment 
of separate schools for artiller}' and 
engineers. I^ussia and Franco arc 
stated to be opposed t(» such separa- 
tion. Now, though they have else- 
where adniitted tliat military educa- 
tion is conducted in Austria on a 
better principle than in ajiy other 
Continental nation, the two Commis- 
sioners, strangely enough, report in 
favour of the Fnmcli and Prussian 
practice ; and they make this report, 
keeping out of view two facts, which 
Boeni to us directly to contradict the 
inferences which they draw. They 
do not state that, previously to theiV 
admission into tin* T'^nited School of 
Artillery and Engineers at Berlin, 
Pnissiaii oifieers have already done 
duty with their respective corps, be- 
sides attending separate schools, wmich 
correspond in their natuiv and ma- 
nagement with the l)ivision Schools, 
w’hieli are attt'uded by officers, as))ir- 
ants of the line. In the same s[»irit 
of unfjiiriiess tliey shir ov(T the ac- 
knowledgment of the highest French 
authorities, that Ihi! (hurse of in- 
.struetion at !Metz is so extremely 
tlieoretical, tluit “ for all tlie artillery 
and engineer offiex^rs learn tlu re, they 
might as well join their regiments at 
oiiee fn»ni the Polyt(‘('lmie.'* Ainl 
tiny are quite silent as to the iiieon- 
veiiienees which are felt at Metz and 
Berlin, wdicn the separation of studies, 
which sooner or later bt‘conn*s neces- 
sary, takes place in both scniinaries. 
Finally, they forget to inform the 
S'^cretary ol‘ State for War, that 
wherever they w^jiit up(m the Con- 
tinent the service of the artillery 
was held to require even higher at- 
tainments, more especially in matlni- 
iriatics, than the service of the engi- 
neers, In a W’ord, th(^ report, so tar 
as it touelies ii]>an the question of 
separate instruction for artillery and 
engini^crs, seems to us to ]«* oj)cn to 
strong objection. It agrees neither 
with the body of e\ idence on whicii 
it is assumed to rest, nor in some 
sort with itself, * 

From a participation ill this error, 
Colonel Smythe, by a modest pro- 
test, ha« guarded himself. We do 


not se^^ that ho stands quite clear 
from the second of the charges which 
we have undertaken to bring against 
thi.9 report. Like almost every other 
body of men who have given their 
attention to the subject, the Conmiis- 
sioners appear practicuilly to forget, 
tliat the military institutions of a 
country must, of necessity, take their 
tone from the civil institutions under 
which the peoide live. \Vi; say praoi- 
tically, because, to do tlnuu justice, 
they iuore tj^n once make, a verbal 
admission of the fact. But wc can 
di^over no trace of any indwcdliiig 
principle of such belief in the terms 
of unqualifn^d admiration in which 
they speak of tin; J'olyteehnic in 
France, of the Cadet Houses in 
l^russia, and still moj-ii of the estab- 
lisliineiits for military edueation in 
Austria. Now it must not b(3 for- 
gotten that Francis, Austria, and 
Prussia, have very little in common, 
so far as their civil institution.^ are 
eoncerned, with thcTTnited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Irelaml. They 
may imjoy a lo.<s or ji greater aiimunt 
ofpii\sic,al prosperity than ourselves 
- they may be quite as enlightened, 
quite as civilised— -as far advanced, or 
farther, in knoAvledgo nf the sidcnces 
and in jmictiee of the arts ; but there 
islliis marked distinction b(;twc.cn us 
and them, tliat wdiereas w<* live under 
a limited and cunstitutifmal govern- 
ment, they are tlesjiolically g(»verncd. 
Tin,* (djects of their ruh*rs ainl of 
ours must, tln‘refore, bi* d.itferciit in 
many (•sst'ntisil ]n)ints— and in none 
more so than in tlm sort of education 
W'hieh they t>roniote and encourage 
aiiiong’the people. The CJovernments 
of France, Prussia, and Austria, dr:- 
sire indeed to have enlightened sub- 
jects, but tlnsy can <lesire no more. 
The Governmi'nt of England aims, 
or ought to aim, at bringing for- 
w'ard suce(*.ssive generations of en- 
lightened citizens. Tlie om*. seeks to 
be served ably and faithfully, the 
other (uj eon rages the people to think 
for themwlves, to make their ow^n 
law^H, and to strengthen the hands of 
the Executive, only so far as that it 
may be aide to enforeo obedience to 
these laws w^hen the. Lejjislalurc has 
cnacUid them. And if this principle 
of action hold ^ood clsew^here, it is 
especially ojierative on both sides, or 
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ought to be, in dealing with the 
army. 

In this country, an officer never 
ceases to be a citizen. Ho rclin- 
(luishcs ncitJicr liis civil rights nor 
Ills civil liabilities when he mrds on 
the sw(jrd. lie is still eligible to a 
seat in the people’s House of Parlia- 
luoiit— and if chosen to represent a 
constituency there, he takes part year 
by year in passing the laws and vot- 
ing" the supi)lics thiit are miccssaiy to 
keen tlie army from dissolving itself. 
In Franec, in Austria, and in Priis- 
sia, the army is a body distinct ami 
a])art from the nation at large. Its 
ollieers not only wear the sovt'nduu’s 
uniform, but they rcciivc the sove- 
reign’s pay ; and hold themselves 
bound to exeeuto the sovereign’s will 
under evi'i^' conceivable' ( uiergency. 
It must be obvious to tlie least far- 
sigiited im]uir(‘r, that in jn’cparing 
their young men for military servuv, 
eonntrics so circumstanced ought to 
follow, if they be c(ntsL-^tcut, course,s 
in many respects disKimilar. The 
des[>otic Governments will, as miicli 
as j)ossiblo, take the education of 
eandidati's for eomniissions abso- 
lutely into their own hands. The 
eonstitutioual Government may give 
encouragement, under eeriain eireuin- 
Stances, to special studies. It may 
api»oint tests of fitness for military 
service, and atford rt'ady means of 
mastering such tests ; but it can go 
no further. Tlie desj»otic govern- 
ineiits will fostt'r from tlie outsid the 
exclusive study of mathematics and 
of tlie physical sciences-- not only bc- 
canse an extensive aivpuiintanci' with 
tiles** is essential to the practice of 
the art of war, but becau.se addiction 
to such studies lias a <lirevt t<*ndeiiey 
to withdraw men’s minds from tin* 
conskleration of polUiiMl (jnestioiis. 
The constitutional Ooveriiinent, not 
undervaluing the imnortaiice of scien- 
tific knowledge, will be desirous of 
supenulding it to other acquirements 
which may be more interwoven, per- 
haps, with its civil than with its 
muitaiy institutions, but which are 
not, on that account, tJie less impor- 
tant in its eyes. And for converse 
re^iflons — viz. because the groat 
writers of Greece and Rome open 
the minds of the young to a percei)- 
tion of the value of civil liberty, the 


study of thh classics will, by despotic 
Governments, be little countenanced, 
esiiecially in military circles. They 
may not be able, nor perhaps may 
they desire, to exclude the classics 
from their courses of civil training ; 
hut they w'ill take little or no aexMJunt 
of them in pr('paring youug men for 
servdcc in their armies. The consti- 
tutional Goviuiimcntjon the contrary, 
starting from an opposite jioint, will 
dcflin* to sec the loundation of its 
special military training laid in such 
a coui-se of early study as shall ren- 
der its officers something more than 
accoinjdishcd soldiers. For it thinks 
of the army not as an instninient of 
repression over the people, but as a 
national institution, amt is therefore 
disimdined to encourage such an ex- 
cessive esjtrit da corps among its offi- 
e(‘rs, as would sejuiiate them in tcel- 
irig and in sociial habits from the rest 
of the coinmunity. Hence the en- 
courageiin nt heretofore giv(*n to lads 
iut«*nded fur tlu^ anny, to seek their 
early cdueatiun in the great public 
s(’hoois of this country, wh(‘re the 
literature of Greece and Rome is ex- 
tensively cultivated, and tlie seeds 
an* sowm of that strongly-marked 
national eliaiacter, any cfiange in 
W'hieli would, we are free to confess, 
be looked iij)on by us witli regret. 
Rut this is not all. 

Despotic Clovcrnments .so armnge 
the frame of g(*nera] sOi*it‘ty, as :that 
it shall cither ecnisist, as in Austria, 
of two classes— tlu; Plebeian and the 
liable- di tiering in personal privi- 
leges the one from the other, yet 
both cijiudly subject to the Crowii — 
or, as m Fraiiet*, it recognises tw’o 
orders only- -the absolute Monarch 
and the subject pojnilation. In either 
case, noble and ]>ea»ant are, for 
military purposi's, equally at the dis- 
jiosa] of the Crown. Framie, Austria, 
:uul Prussia, alike reiTuit their armies 
by conscription, and alike require that 
candidates tor commissions shall 
(utlier pass through a military semi- 
nary^ or serve for a wdiile in the ranks. 
England, on tho other hand, while 
she recognises the legislative privi- 
leges of a piHwago, metes out to peer 
and })casant, in all that lies k^yond 
these privileges, a very evenhanded 
justice. In civil life, the same law 
which secures to the titled landed 
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proprietor the peaceful tlsufnict of 
las estatt^ protects the artisan in the 
exercise of his skill, and the ditcher 
in the apj )1 ication of his labour. And 
because the whole people is free, the 
same Government which recruits for 
its army by voluntary enlistment, 
selects its otbc('vs, as a ^oneral rule, 
from amouj^ the higher and upper- 
middle classes of society. It is a re- 
markable fact, too, that in proportion 
to the extent to wliich the constitu- 
tional princijile is carricil in civil life, 
advancemcjit to the higher grades in 
military life is both infrei]uent and 
unpo]jnlar. Evejy Frtiieh conscript 
— as soon as lie Jjas overcouKi the 
horrors of vnlisiwcnt, begins to eaJ- 
eiilato, as u matter of course, on his 
elianees of promotion : au/l every 
Freneh soldier ])roinol.ed from the 
ranks to a com mission hceoines an 
object — not of envy, hut- of respeet 
and j»ride to his former comrades. 
The case is entirely diilen'iit among 
ourselves. In spite of all that has 
been done of late tt> rouse the person- 
al ambition of our soMiers, they are 
still, as a class, Jiot only inditfereut 
but av'<Tse to promotion from the 
ratiks. Tiiey look with fav'our, 
but its opposite, on an ollicer who be- 
gan his enri'er as one id' themselves— 
they infinitely prefer being conimand- 
od by wbat they eall gentleiurn. 

Again, the liiglieM. amhition of tie* 
youth of all countries <lesj)otiaillv 
governtd, is to (»)>iain emjnoyijn nt, 
civil as well as military, umh-r the 
Government ; and it is the obvious 
policy of theGovvniinent t(» encourage 
this feeling. Tlem^e in Austria, i:i 
Prussia, and still more in France, 
education, which is the peculiar care 
of the State, points thiough all its 
Btagt‘s Btca<lily in one direction. 
The rolytcehiiic traiu>its pupils, not 
for the anny alone, but for every 
occupation in life, wdiere science ami 
skill in the arts can be useful*- and 
the Lvoeiims all train their alumni 
for the Polyt<‘chiiie. Why is this ? 
Because the liigliways in France arc 
miwle and kept in n^jiair by work- 
men HuperinttMuled by Govcmmeiit 
officials. Because mines arc dug, and 
railways laid down under tlie super- 
intendence of goveniment officers. 
Because docks are coustnictcd, ships 
built, the machinery required to 


propel them constracted and put 
together by Govornmont artisans, 
under Government sui)ervi8ion. And 
it is to fit themselves for situations 
of this sort, and for many others like 
them, that the youth of France seek 
their inatruetiou in schools, all of 
which are, to the most minute ])av- 
ticulars, directed and controlled by 
the nominees of Government. 

How diametrically opposed to this 
is the system of early training which 
prevails in England, as well as the 
princij)le on which it re.sts ! We de- 
sire as much as possible to encourajijG 
irt‘cd<im of clioiee among our youth, 
as well as liberty of action m our 
u]>-g:rovvn jricn. Wo are, therefore, 
not only averse to fixirm before-hand 
what the bnsitiess of individmils shall 
be ; blit we abstain from giving such 
a idiaraeter to our great seminaries of 
cducatiou, as sliall bias tin* minds of 
lads rt'ared in them to om^ species of 
occupation rather than another. Ac- 
cordingly our public schools and 
universities, from which tlic be, si ot 
our priv’ate scliools take their tone, 
e.stablish curricula, which are more 
or less ealculateil to pri*p«arr lor all 
eoiiditiojis of busy life. ThcvMloiiot 
profess to manipulate aceomplislu‘d 
mechallieian^, or to turn out skillc(l 
engineers, .scientific miners, or nlile 
sbipvvright?» ; indeed the amount of 
]ihy.‘'ical science taught in them may 
IH'rhajis Ik smaller than eould Isi 
vri.died. But tliey give us what is of 
more luonu'iit ; vvavi- after wave of 
young men, able and williiifj to rely 
on their own energies in tlic battle of 
life ; and ambitious, first i»f winning 
an indtq»endence by commerce, or tin* 
prosecution of si)ine liberal profession, 
and then, if the opportunity ofi'er, 
of serving the State; gratuitously as 
magistrates or menihers of l-*arlia- 
iin‘ut. Wc must e.iucr our protest 
against any scheme, or proposal of a 
scheme, vvliieh shall have ever so 
remote a tendency to interfere with 
thi.s ln*althy state of things. Wo do 
not vi'isli to see our national character 
changed, and it WTjiild ill assort with 
that character to encourage the gene- 
ral growth of bc.auro(‘ratic tastes 
among us. Finally, as the army, 
considered by itself, must always be 
an object of wujondary consideration 
ill this country — as the whole body of 
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its officers taken together would 
weigh but as dust in the baluncx;, 
against the civilian members of the 
classes from which they arc chiefly 
tuk(}u, so any attempt to operate on 
the public schools with a view to 
mmlify the course of education pur- 
sued there in order to mf‘,ct the re- 
quirements of our military service, 
must of necessity be made under 
great disadvjintages, and result in 
failure. We do not charge Lord 
Puntmire's Commissioners with being 
neglectful of this ]>articular tnith — 
miite otherwise— but they cast into 
tli(j sliadc others quite as important, 
and to us, at least, even more obvious. 
While b(‘nt n])On improving tiie mili- 
tary education of tJiis country, thc^ 
OA'<'rlook the nt'Ct^ssify of well consi- 
dering the social and j)olitieal state of 
tlic country il self— -ami, coriimeiiding 
to our aijpn'val the systems of France, 
of l*rus.-.ia, and of Auslria, they seem 
to forged, that however admirably 
suited these may be Uj the eonditinn 
of Franc(‘, Austria, and Pms.^ia re- 
sjH'elively, they would either md 
Work at all, <n‘ would work mis- 
chiei'ously if transported whole.salo 
into F.nglainl. 'J’ln* history of the 
C’ommi.ssioii (»f which w*c have* uiuler- 
takeii to s{».'ak, seems to In* this : 

For a g»»od wdiih* baek, fur a siiace 
ol’ tiinewliicli may date from alnmt 
till- > ear Ibhtor lM-1, the necessity 
of doing sound hing to raise the 
stainlard of military education in 
this country ajq>cars to have been 
felt. Private j»crson.s spoke and wrote 
about it. Aidichis diseussiug it aj)- 
peared iu review^, maga/.im‘S, and 
iiewspaptu’s, and by a proces^ which 
usually lakes jdace iu like cases 
among us, the mind became 

impregn.ite<l wdtli an idea on wliieli 
it still telt itself unable to net. In 
military circles alom* the notion w’as 
scouti‘d~ ami it provml particularly 
distasteful at the Horse Uuards -as 
the Horse Ouan Is WT re then inanagtMl. 
But tin; tide once fairly set in motion 
could not be stayed. To Sir K. I'eid’s 
government generally, wliih^ yet it 
could claim to be Consor^^ative, and 
lo !Mr Sidney Herbert iu particular, 
belongs the merit of having ])laceu 
themselves on the crest of the W'avc, 
and given to it a direction. A begin- 
ning was made by that reform in the 


Militaiy A^lum at Chelsea and in 
the regimental schods, of which the 
good eflect is now universally acknow- 
ledged ; and, by little and little, points 
were taken uj;, urged, and carried, 
which cleared the way for that still 
more important scheme, wliich is, we 
trust, about at length to bo inaugu- 
rated. 

The first victory achieved by com- 
mon sense! over prejudice, was much 
less important in itself, than because 
of its inevitable consequences. We 
may smile if w^e please at the Duke 
of W(‘llington’s celebrated order of 
164f>. Wv may criticise its diction, 
and wonder how such an intellect as 
his could Jiavc consented, even in its 
d(!cny, to so ridiculous a d(?vicc ; but 
the urd<.*r wiis of vast coiiBequence 
nevertlieJoss. It announced that, 
after a given date, candidates for 
comriiissioriB would be reqiiired to 
]>ass an (‘xamination at Sandhurst, in 
OfTtain books, and portions of books, 
whie.h w'l re carefiillv particularised ; 
ami that more know'li^lge of geogra- 
phy, of military drawing, ami of 
orthograph}', would be e.\'peeted of 
them. Moreover, ensigns w'(*rc warn- 
ed that, previously to becoming lieu- 
tenants— and lieute,nants, that, pre- 
viously lo becoming captains, they 
must passed in a lew' very siinjde 
ju’ol’essiomil subjects by a board of 
the Hcnior officers, lionouring as 
wv do the memory of the illustrious 
<*f)mmander from wdioin the curious 
ordi r ]>roct‘(‘ded, w'o abstain from en- 
tering further into its d(‘tails, or offer- 
ing any eriticisin ii])on it ; for wdth 
all its short com Lugs, it cstablislied a 
princiido fi*om wdiiirli there w'as no 
esca]>iiig. It attinned the great tnith, 
not previously recognised, that educa- 
tion tjf sonu! sort is nciessary to 
(pialiiy for eomiriand iu the British 
army, and narrow'od therijby the 
grouml of difference between sticklers 
for things as they used to be and the 
advocates of improvement. Accord- 
ingly, from the day when the Duke’s 
order made its appearance, statesmen 
w'ere invited t-o consiiler, not whether 
there should be a system of military 
education in this country, but in what 
manner it should be carried on. And 
if they took longer time to detenniiio 
this point than the more impatient 
advocates of change considered to bo 
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necessary, it by no means follows 
that they acted unwisely. At all 
events Mr Herbert’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the 6th of 
June 1866, shows that he at least 
had never lost sight of the subject, 
and that even amid the pressure 
of the Russian war, he found U3i8ure 
to mature a plan, and was pre})ared 
to act upon it. 

There is no evidence Ivcfore the 
IHibiic to show whether the successors 
of the Duke of Newcastle and Mr 
Herl»ert ditl or did not adopt the 
views of these statesiiion, either 
wholly or in mrt . Two Commissions 
were, iruleed, ajipointed after Lord 
Panmure came into orti<^e, but the 
objects of btith, as far as 'we have 
been able to trace them, wore limited. 
One, wliich lias made no report, 
seems to have been o<rupied chietly 
in examining the d(‘tails of artillery, 
and the arrangement of arsenals In 
Fnincc, Austria, and J’russia. The 
other, instructed as we havi3 elsewhere 
shown, thus deserilH^s its own pur- 
pose, and the moans adoj)t(‘d to io‘- 
complish it : — 

“ It appeared necessary in the first 
instance, previous to any inspection 
of foi-eigii schools, to make ourselves 
acquainted with the instruction givt n 
at those estahlishrnciits for military 
edueati<»n, to whicli our attention was 
especially directed. With this\it*w 
we iminediat<‘ly visited tie* Royal 
Military Ac^ideiriy at Wonlwich. and 
the Royal KDgin(‘er estahlisluiient at 
CJiatham, at both of wdiich every 
assistance was given ashy the autho- 
rities ; and since our return from 
abroad, we have, repeated our visit to 
Woolwich, with a view of comjiaring 
some points in the system of eiluca- 
tion there pursued, with the principal 
feature.^ of teaching in hircign schools. 

“ Immediately after our inspection 
of these establishments, we thought 
it desirable to examine the French 
system of training artillery and en- 
gineer offic4*rs as followed in the Poly- 
technic ScJiooJ, and in the. School of 
A]3plicAtion at Metz ; to both of w’hich 
our attention was more particularly 
called by the nature of our instruc- 
tions. 

“ Having thus had an opportunity 
of comparing the teaching in these 
institutions with tliat given in our 


own, our next duty appeared to be to 
circulate questions, soheiting the opi' 
nions and suggestions of otficers iu 
the two special corps, with regard to 
the manner in which our own syst<‘m 
of education has worked; and the 
expediepey of making certain altera- 
tions. In adopting this course, it was 
our wish to obtivin extensively the 
opinions of ofticers of ilifferent ranks 
and exiierienee. Wc therefon* select- 
ed nearly an c((^uul number in each 
corps, regard being had, in the first 
place, to othcers of higJi rank ; sccoiid- 
1\’, to those who had directed or had 
been closely cmnu'cted with the edu- 
cation at Woolwich and Chatham • 
thirdly, to ottieers on service who hatl 
had recent oppoilunities of testing 
the merits of the training at the aca- 
demies ; and lastly, from junior 
oftieers wdio were com)>aratively fn ■^ll 
from their iustnietious. S»)ine of 
(»ur tpiestions w(‘re intentionally of ii 
v<‘ry general nature, in order to give 
room for the e\]>ri*ssiou of sneli 
variety of opinion on tin* education 
of the two ei>rps as undei^tuod to 
exist. 

Tile number of oftieers to wdiom 
wo ai>plie(l, was liinittMl by the em- 
ployiiKMit of a large ])ortion on active 
siTvice in the (’nmea (»r in foreign 
stations, and by the full oe(.'Uj»ali4Hi 
of mail}" others in England. lUit 
though this fact may have Mnnewhat 
<limini^h^•d tln‘ amount ol tlic evi- 
deiiee sent us. full infoniuilioii has 
been given res]H*eting tlie Royal Mili- 
tary Actuhuny ami the e-stablishmcnt 
at I’hathain, and wi* have reeeive<i 
many vuluablit suggestions upon 
points of general military education. 
. . . . We endeavoured also to 

obtain the ojiinion of fortugn (»flieers 
on the working of education in their 
(jw^n c<JUiitrv. Thus, in the cum; of 
the Polyteclmic SeiuK>i, having been 
struck both by its exec'llerit teaching, 
and by the points of ditfer4‘nce it ex- 
hibited to our own system, we re- 
(piest<*<l the opinioiih of B«‘veral scieii- 
titic officers, and other ja rsons con- 
nected with the School, wdth regard 
to the c'ffect of its high scien title 
studies on the sp<'cial army in Franca 
The answers, wiiich were most wdlJ- 
ingly sent to our questions, wo have 
placed in iiumediato conuecticiii with 
our account of the instruction given 
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in the Polytechnic itself, and the 
School of Appliijation at Metz. We 
also followed a similar course in 
Pnifisia, wh(‘rc we were abh*. to ob- 
tain a full and valuable acccjuui of 
the history and working of seine 
parts of the Pmssiaii eduoational 
system from Colonel Von Ilollclwii, 
who is now, and has been for many 
years, Adjutant to the Coueral In- 
spector oi‘ Military hjducation. 

“Our princij>al object, however, Ims 
beg?^' hu exaininatitm of the chief 
i^nuitary schools ‘in France, Austria, 
Prussia, and, altlioiigh less iiiiniituly, 
in Sardinia.” 

Tile lirst Ibreign country visited 
by the (.^jinniissiojuTs was France, 
and of tJie seliools eoniiected with the 
Frencli army, the following list is 
gi\en:— 1. The Polytceliiiie, nrepara- 
toryto, :2 .TIj 4- Arrillervan<l Engineer 
Seho(tl at iMetz; 'J'he school at St 
Cyr, tor iniantry and cavalry ; 4. The 
StatfSelnMpl at Paris; o. The Military 
(>rpliaii School at La P4eehe; (». Tlie 
^Military School in connccti(»n with 
the hosjiital at Val-dt'-Cniee; 7. The 
ScIupoJ of Musketry at V]n<*<‘nnes ; 
S. The (lyinnastic School near Yin- 
eennes ; 0. Tlie iMiisic School ; 10. The 
schools of rcgiiiK'Uts. All these are 
uiidiT tlie cljaig(‘ ol the ^liiiisier of 
War, with wlmm the authorities of 
(‘aeh eoininunieaTc directly ; ami the 
total <‘X|K‘i]M* ol tlaar iiiainteiianee to 
Die State is gi\rn at L'7:^,ooo a-yenr. 
Thi.N, h(»we\« r, sectiis to be, the esti- 
iiiati-il expp iiilifun* diiringa season of 
peace only. In war the e.viienses iire 
Tiiuch heavier ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that nn iKirtioii of tlie amount is 
devoted to the inaintenanee of regi- 
lueiiliil schools, the whole lieing ap- 
plied to the cilueatiou of otlieera, of 
the chihlren of otbeers, and of candi- 
dates I'or eommis.sious. 

Jl is gi‘nerally known that, in the 
Freneli army, omv-third of the otbeers 
in the liiu‘, t wo-thirds of those in the 
special corps, and the whole of the 
Htatf, n'ceive a careful wrofessioiial 
edu<‘ation. The reiuaiiider are ap- 
pointed from the ranks by Die Em- 
peror, on the rceommeudatuin of their 
commanding otfieers. It is equally 
well understood, that of the othcers 


so appointed, fe^v attain to a higher 
grade than that of captain— an ar- 
rangement from wdiich we draw this 
natural inference, that, in the French 
service, though courage and good con- 
duct arc considered sufficient qualifi- 
cations for inferior commands, scien- 
tific study and professional knowledge 
are essential to commands of higher 
importance. 

Again, the plan of taking mere boys 
into military scliools, and so training 
thiMii to bccAunt? officers, lias long been 
abandoned in France. The first Kc- 
volution, wdiich sweqit away other 
8i‘iuiiiaries of learning, put an end to 
the eadot houses, in wdiich the sons of 
the aristocracy u.scd to be educated 
at tlie public e.xpeuse for military 
stTvice. And Carnot, to whom the 
merit belongs of having restored edu- 
cation to his count took can? thatr 
this abuse of it should not revive. 
WiDi the as.sistanec of a few^ eminent 
111 (^ 11 — Mongo, Fourcroy, Berthollet, 
Jjagrango— all, like himself, ardent 
republicans, yat all ard(‘nt lovers of 
scienee to(>, he Ibuudcd the Poly- 
technic, iin th(5 model of which every 
public school subsecpieiitly entcted in 
France has been forme^d" Its chi(?f 
charaeleristics are these : — 

(’andidates for admission to the 
Poly te<'h nil* must have readied the 
age of sixtet n yearn complete, and 
not have p:i.ssed their twentieth year, 
exeept in the cases of soldiers already 
ill the service;, who are eligible at any 
time bi;tween twenty and twenty-five 
years ol’ age. The right of competing 
IS open to all young men, Frenchmen 
by hirrli, or haturalise<l in France, 
who have passed through one or other 
of the common schools of the country, 
and received their Bacoahiur^at ; * 
and candidates furnishing proof that 
they an* too jioor to inamtaiu them- 
selves, are eiititied, if they pass the 
preliminary examination, to assist- 
anc(* from the State. This is given 
either in full or in half bouv^ ; that 
is to say, the youth is allowed either 
the whole or a moiety of the annual 
sum required to support him at 
school : and in order that poverty 
may not stand in his way, the State 
gives liim, at the same time, a sum 


* The Biiccalnurcat, or Bachelor » Degree, in Franco, is given nt the end of a boy's 
school carcor, and cortifius that ho has completed it to the satisfaction of the masters. 
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of money wherewith to provide an 
outfit. 

There are two examinations preli- 
minary to admission into the Poly- 
technic, conducted by two sets of 
examiners. The first is intended to 
stitisfy the Minister of War tliat cau- 
didiites are really worth oxaniining. 
The second settles the places which the 
lads are respectively to take on being 
admitted into the sehool. The first 
is conducted partly ou paper, i)artly 
by viva voce question and answer, anil 
occupies in the former process twenty- 
four hours, spread over tweuty-two 
clays and u half. The second employs 
each examiner, with each candidate, 
one hour and a half in oral discus- 
sion. The subjects discussed seem to 
Ih) Arithmetic, Geometry, Lutiii (op- 
tional); Algebra, History, Geogi*apliy : 
the French language ; Descriptive 
Geography and Diagram ; Me<diani('s, 
Physics , Api»lied Analysis; German ; 
Solution of a triangle by Lo^jari thins; 
Drawing. A scide of nierit is em- 
ployed to express tht‘ value of the 
answers given ; and the rejK)rts of the 
cxamiiuTs, conveying tliis scale in 
each ease, are made to tlie Minister 
of War. Of the relative importance 
attached to the sciences ami to lan- 
guage, an idea may be forun*d when 
we state that, while out of marks, 
the German exercise counts for only 
1, and French composition for r» ; 
20 marks arc given to Aiitdyti<al 
Matlit'matics; JO to Physics and Me- 
chanics ; and 14 to Geoiii('try, 

The individuals employed to con- 
duct these exainimitions constitute a 
))oard, and hold their sittings oiu-c in 
every year, not in I'aris only, but in 
each of the chief tt»wns f»f Fnim*c. 
They report to the Mini^tt^r of War, 
who, having settled Udbreliaml the 
number of vacancies tr> be tillc'd up, 
supplies them in strict acci>rdaiice 
with the scale of nierit as it corm^sin. 
The course at the Poly tedmic extends 
over two years, wdtii perio<lieal exami- 
nations, of wliich the last is of eoifrse 
the most severe, and according to the ‘ 
manner in which h(‘ may have acquit- 
ted himself at this, the student is 

g ermittfcd to select the line in which 
e shall scTve the State. There are 
open to him employment, Ist, Tinder 
the Minister of War; 2d, Tinder the 
Minister of Marine ; 3d, Under the 


Minister of Public Works ; 4tli, Un- 
der the Minister of the Interior ; flth, 
Under the Minister of Finance ; and, 
Otli, In any other ilepartmeiit, the 
duties of which require an extensive 
knowledge of Mathematics, l^hysics, 
and Chemistry'. 

As wc have already taken occasion 
to point out, the ablest youths select, 
for the most part, civil employment. 
It is better paid than the army, and, 
except in times of imblic ciilamity, it 
opens a wider door to ambition, f^iich 
as eitlior prefer military service, or 
are tluowii Imck upon it, pass out of 
the Polytechnic into the School of 
Appliimtion for Artillery and Engi- 
neers at Metz, or else, to the. number 
of three, claim admission into the 
Sch(»ol <»f A])i»lication for tli<' Staff. 
There are about ]4oor toO appoiiit- 
jm*nts, civil and military, made from 
the INdytechnic every year. 

The slatV eijq)h>yiMl io manage, and 
instruct the pupils at the Polytt‘cliuic 
is very large. Tlu' military eKiublisli- 
ment consists of a comma ndaiit, a 
general oilieor, usually of the artil- 
lery or ongincei-s ; a sec(»nd in com- 
niaud, a eulouel or lieutenant-colonel, 
chosen from among tlu‘ former piqiils 
of the scliool ; ilireo captains of artil- 
lery, end three (4* engineers, ijusj»ec- 
tors of study ; ami six adjutants ,nou- 
eommLssioneil t>liieers, to wliose rank 
we have no parallel in our service), 
geiicr.dly iinuer iveommendatioii for 
promotion. Ecsidos these, there are 
thirty-nine, j^rofessors and teacbers, 
four buarils of mauagemeiit, and ten 
seieiitifie men, uiieonneeted with the 
.seht»ol, to conduct the examinations. 

The mode of tcaehi ng is jH-euliar. 
It combines the professorial system 
>vit)i the tutorial, iVofesstjrs being 
employed to lecture on the various 
sciences, and KeIleLiteur^, or ])rivate 
tutors, to cxaiiiim^ and work up the 
.students to profit by their lecttires. 
The profcssor.s arc fifteen in number, 
and tlie rejiotiteurs twenty -four, who 
proceed tlms : Each profe.^«sor assein- 
1»les his class in one of tlie theati'es, 
and, beginning with a few (piestions 
oil the subject of the lecture last de- 
livered, goes on with a fresh subject. 
Tile students take notes, and, retiring 
into sinaJlcr rooms, find themselves 
ill knot.s under the hands of rep^jti- 
tours, who tax their memories, lead 
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them on to draw inferences, and so 
impress upon their minds more than 
the mere words of the discourse to 
which tliey have listened. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that, out of the six- 
teen professors, six are military men,, 
and that the Mdiolo number of stu- 
dents, for whom this extensive staff 
is provid<Ml, never exceeds three hun- 
dred and fifty persons. 

The Polyt(iehni(i has gi-own, by 
little and little, to become Avhat it 
now is, the licart of education for 
France. It came into existence at a 
time wlicn tlie dissolution of the 
country seeim'd to be inevitable — 
when ilie ]te\‘olution h.'id swept away 
all places of instruction, including 
the IJniversity ; and the very soil it- 
6(‘lf was in j)oss(‘ssion of foreigners. It 
attracted towards itsi'lf a large share, 
both of the natural ability ainl of the 
aml)itioa of the liejiublie, and it 
struck its roots into the soil of Ke- 
)>iil)licanism by the adoption of a 
syste m of rigiel coinpiditioii. fWsi- 
dered as a place of instruction, it 
possess<*s at (»nco great merits and 
gn-at defects. I'lie mt»ral tone which 
pervades it is not good ; and its in- 
tlnonee in this, as well as in other 
r<‘spccts. is felt tlirnnuhout i'nmce. 
It quickens the intcJle<-t of its jm- 
pils, without rousing within tliem a 
L'altliy, or even a manly spirit. It 
rears mathematicians, hut sends out 
few men lilicrally e<lueated. ^J’herc 
has never yoL Is-en a n‘Voluti(ni, or an 
attempt at a revolution, in Franee, 
in whieh tin* pui>ils of tlie Polvteeli- 
iiic. have failed to ht‘ara part; tliough 
one great ohjeet of its existence is, 
rear up hands of clever men, inttr- 
ested as well as ])ledged to support 
the powers that be. Kcligious teach- 
ing is, of course, ignored entirely, and 
of classics, or even i)f history, little 
or no account is taken. Ntw is it in 
tlu'sc respects alone, that the system 
of instruetion at the Poly technic pro- 
duces unKatiafactory results. “The 
Bystcin of education,” say the Oom- 
mishioners, “ excellent as it is in its 
stimulating power, has ontj or t\vo 
marked defect b— such as the attemjd 
to give exactly the same teaching to 
a class of a hundred and sixty pujals, 
with no reference to their varieties of 
abi lity or ]K) wers of application. This 
practice has a tendency either to 


make many of the pupils superficial, 
or to exliaust them. Now, it must 
be rernembt^red, that the majority of 
these pupils cuter the army, and 
licncc probably the numerous com- 
plaints on both points from the mili- 
tary authorities at Metz, who possess 
the best oi)poi'tunities of testing the 
effects of th(i Polytechnic.” We per- 
fectly agree in all this, and, depre- 
cating aiiy attempt to establish a 
rolytcclmic. among ourselves, pass on 
to a consideration of the scfiool of 
artillery and engineers, to wliich the 
Ikjh'teclmic is the great feeder. 

The first artillery school founded 
in France owed its existence to Louis 
XIV., and was placed, in 1C79, at 
Douai. In 17:2(), under the Regency, 
the regiment of artilleiy received a 
new organisation, and in each of the 
s<‘ven towns wliich w^ere garrisoned 
by portions of the corps, a sidiool of 
tlu'oretieal instruction >vab set up. 
In JTofi, DhVrgeiison, Minister of 
War, founded an academy at La Fere, 
with a staff of four profi'ssur.'^, two 
for niatlnnnatics, and two for draw- 
ing, whi(‘h, after a temporary transfer 
to Bapaunu‘, wdience, in 175(», it re- 
turned again to La Fere, was, with 
other sclioulh, suiqiressed at the Re- 
volution. 

The wune minister who established 
an aeademy for the service of the ar- 
tillery at La Fen*, set up a school of 
iiislnn-tioii for engineers at ]\lezieres. 
It achieved a liigli reputatiim, num- 
bering TMoiige among its professors ; 
but it snlfereil the same fate with the 
academy, and, with the rest of the 
edueal ional estiiblishiuents of Prance, 
thr Ih'volution swept it away. 

Wln*u the w’ars cimsequent on that 
moral eai'thuuaki* broke out, provi- 
sitmal selioofs w(*re established at 
Metz and at Chalons-sur-Marno, the 
former for the iiistnietion of engi- 
neers, the latter to educate oftjcers 
for the artillery. They laboured un- 
der many disadvautag<?s, and pro- 
diu‘cd but little fruit ; wdiereujxin tlie 
PoJytcehnic was called info being, 
originally wdth a view to supply the 
army with engineers ; but, after brief 
expc'rieiico, to serve as a school pre- 
I»aratoiy to those of special applica- 
tion. And so^matters remained from 
1795 to 1802, when the school at 
Chalons broken np, and its stafi' 
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and establishment trajisferred to 
Metz. Metz then became, wliat it 
has ever sinct^ continued to- be, the 
seat of the United School of A})plica- 
tion for iirtillery and engineers. 

Metz, as our readers arc probably 
aware, is a fortified town on the 
Prussian frontier. It is situated 
u{>on the confluence of the Moselle 
and the Seille, and is usually gar- 
risoned by about ten thoiisaml men. 
It [>ossesses an arsenal and a bc1i(»oI 
of pyrotecliny for the construction 
of rockets, with two great regimental 
schools, one of artillery, the other of 
engineers. But the establishiiient 
with which wo are chiefly concerned, 
is the United School of ApplicutioJi, 
which occupies the site, and is, in 
part, lodged in the iipartineiiis of a 
supijressed convent of the Boned i(s 
tine order. The old church of the 
convent has been con\erted into a 
Salle do Manoeuvre, and is siifli- 
cieiitly capacious, not only to c<)nt:un 
artillery of various descriptions - 
mortars, field and siege guns, placed • 
as in battery - -but to allow of the 
pieces lx*iiig in<»vcd, and exiTciscs 
performed, wlicn tlie .‘jtate of the 
weather is unfavouraMc to out-of- 
floors drill The amphitlH'atres or 
lecture-rooms are two in number ; 
one fi)r the use of each of the two 
divisions into which the school is 
told ofl'. And there are three halls 
of study, to whirh, afo r the lectures 
come to an end, the «tuih ijf.s repair, 
that they may fill i?j> their not<^s,afui 
cousitlcr and dige.st the subjects dis- 
cusscil in them. Besides rfiis, there 
are gallcTies tilled with nuxlels of 
every kind — of fortifications, hriiiges, 
and so forth— as well as with arms 
and portions of arms, and sfx-cimens 
of carpentry, of rooli ng, Ae. <Vc. ; 
while an e.vcellent library, with a 
reading-room a<ljoiiiing, ofl'erut once 
the means and the inducement to 
jirivate study. 

Young men enter this school, after 
passing through the Polytechnic, at 
an average age of about twenty-ime, 
with the rank, pay, and social status, 
of sub or second lieutenant. Their 
treatment is that of officers under 
instniction, and except that they are 
obliged to be present at all lectures, 
as well as <1 nils, their discipline is 
nut more rigid than that to which 


regimental officers are subjected. 
Apart from drill and lecture, they 
spend their time as they please; 
living, often studying, in their own 
rooms, and taking their meals at 
restaurants in the town. 

The course of instruction in the 
Sc)i(H)l of Application extend.^, like 
that at tlio Polytechnic, over two 
years ; and the students are allowcil 
to count these years, as well as the 
time spent in nre])aring for them, as 
years of actnai service. During the 
first year tJie instruction communi- 
cated is common to both artillery 
and engineers. Taking acecamt of it 
by days, ami reckoning the year at 
tAVo hundred and eighty-four days of 
study, we find the time thus ajipro- 
liriated ; — 

Hay-*. 

Military art aiul lopislatiou occupy 
T«)pogiupliy and geuiiesy, . .47 

t u‘ld fwriiUciition, . . . ill* 

PiM'iuanont f.»rtifit*ution, , . 8S 

Tlji*iny and piaclii^e of coos-true- 
Uuu, 77 

Total, . iiM 

III the second ye.ar the instiU(*tion 
for artillery and engineers di\erges a 
little, and is niiuiageil thus through 
two humlred anil si\ty-tivc days ; 

A nr. I'iNu. 

Military ia*t and lepislalion, li 
'J’np(»i:r.ipli\ and po'nii ‘‘V, . 08 

ArtucL iind di iVnc'<’ of plaec^!, 44 J t 
IViiMaiu'nt foi ulic.ilion, . 41 111) 

Artillery anti inaeli inert, , (>1 0 

Tlicory aiul pnictiee of c-'ii- 

btruction, . . . 4^1 4J 

Odo 2d5 

There is, besides, a sliort emrse in 
the veterinary art through which all* 
pa.ss : and ilrill and inilitar}' exer- 
cist*s arc of daily oc(‘urren(*e. 

At Metz, as at tii*' J Polytechnic, 
then; are periodical examinations, of 
which flic last is tlio most (oiinid- 
able, and to prepare for it, six 
Aveeks of free or voluntar}’^ stud}' are 
allowed. A jury of exaniimTs test 
the abilities of the students a.s well 
orally as through their [ilans, mlfe- 
moires, and papers ; and the place 
of each, in the semee which he has 
selected, is fixe<l by taking the ag- 
gregate number of the marks which 
he may have earned. 
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The staff of iDstruction and of 
govcrniricnt of tlie School of Appli- 
cation at Metz is, like the staffs of 
other military sehouls iu Fran* 3 c, 
vejjy large. To instruct one hun- 
dnjd and forty sub-lieutenants, there 
are not fewer tlian nine professors, 
four assistant professors, and one 
drawing-master — of wlioin all, ex- 
cept three — viz. the professor of 
German, tlie assistant jirofessnr of 
tlie veten-inary art, and the teacher 
of drawdiig — are military men. The 
staff of government consists of a 
coinmandant, a gtmcral eith(!r of ar- 
tillery or engineers, a second in com- 
mand, also a director of studies, a 
colonel or licutojiajjt-coloncl of one 
or otlier of theses cor])s, a major of 
artillery, a major of cngintvTs, live 
captains of artillery, live ca[»tainH of 
(Migineers, and a surgccjii - major. 
There is, besides, a larg*: administra- 
tive staff, comprising treasurer, libra- 
rian, assistant do., juim-ipal ch'rk, 
two st()r(ikecpers, oij(‘ skilled mc- 
cliaiiic, a skilled litliograjihcr and 
fencing - master ; and thirty - three 
hors'‘s k(*pt in the stables are ns<'d 
ill tt'acliing tlu' stmlcnts to ride, 
ami in carrying tliom abroad vvhdi 
(‘iiiplnvcd in making snr\e.>s of the 
suiToundhig country. 

The instruct ion of ilie ullicers of 
artillery and <‘ngine«Ts decs not, how- 
ever, in the Fn iicli service, conic to 
an end vheii tljey j>:ish out of tlie 
School of Ajiplicaiioji at Jllctz. A 
sec(*nd lieutenant of the Ibrmer arm, 
on joining liLs regiimmt, is cmido^aMl 
on all iluiies tiiat tend to make him 
mastiT of the drill, j)r.ieiie»‘, and luu^ 
nomvn's of artillery, a,s well as of the 
internal economy and iliscitdinc of 
liis corjis. He contiiuu's to attend 
t(t these, matters till lie arrive at the 
rank of second captain, when ho is 
iletached, and sent in sueeessiun to 
all tlm chief arsenals, cannon-foun- 
dries, ptovder-inills, and small-arm 
lactories of France.. Sometimes ho 
is cmj)loyo<l as an assisiiuit in one 
of these factories ; and if he distin- 
guish himself b}’’ his ability tluTc, he 
is appointed an iiis]»ector of regi- 
mental arms. On advinieemcut to 
the rank of first captain, he rejoins 
his regiment. 

In time of war the officers of ar- 
tilleiy', in the French service, are re- 


quired to construct their own bat- 
teries, and to direct the ordnance in 
sieges as well as in battles. The 
pontoon-train also is attached to 
their ann, and on them devolves the 
duty of forming movable bridges 
and jiassagos by boats. Nor is the 
fact unworthy of notice, tliat both 
artillery and engineers manufacture 
their own tools — field-officers acting 
as superiiittmdents, and caiptains as 
sub-dn‘octorfi, in such manufactures. 

Acting on the same principle, the 
Hub-licutenaiit of engineers, on join- 
ing bis regiment, w’orks toide his 
men, and passes with them through 
courses of practical iiistmctiou in 
sapping, miuiiig, field-fortification, 
sliam sicg(^s, bridge-making, castra- 
metation, Arc. Indceil, it is not till 
lie attain tin; rank of second captain 
that he ceases to do regimental 
duty, or is employed at all upon the 
(idt 7 nnjor of hfs corj>s, either in 
keeping up such jiublic works as may 
already exist, or in lielping to design 
and execute otliers. 

AVe come now to the special mili- 
tary school at St Oyr, ivhere young 
men intended for the infnntr}’' and 
cavalry of France arc educated to- 
gether. Like tlic rest of the military 
scliools of the country, it is of coni- 
jiaralively n'cent Vomiation, and 
takes, in .sonuf sort, the place of the 
“ Keole Jioyale Mill taire/’ which, wdth 
otlH‘r seminaries siijii^rintended, un- 
der the anci(mt iY‘ginie, hy priests, 
ainl frequented cxclusii'cly by the 
ehildren of tin* n(»blcssc, whs over- 
thrown at the Revolution. Students 
or cadeb-ii enter here as they enter at 
the Folytetdinic, between the ages of 
sixterm and twenty, unless they ho 
soldim's iilremly in the sendee, when 
tiny aie received up to twenty-five. 
The civil inirdass luust produce their 
IJacealauroiit, and are entitled, if 
poor, to claim bourses or denii- 
ouurseM, as well as whole or half 
outfits. The course comprises two 
years, and lads are permitted to 
enter upon it only after cxainina- 
tiosis conducted on the plan 'which 
we. have elsewhere described. These 
are not so severe as the entrance 
examinations to the Polytechnic, but 
they embrace a ^ood many subjects, 
suen a» arithmetic, including vulgar 
and decimal fractions; algebra to 
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quadratic equatione with one un> 
known quantity; geometry i)laue 
and soJi<l ; plane trigoiiometiy ; noo- 
metrical representations of bodies 
W projections ; Frencli composition : 
G^Tinan exercises ; drawing : idiysical 
science purely descriptive ; cnemistiy, 
ldstor\\ and gcogra])liy. The num- 
ber of "students during peace averages 
six hundred, for whom are pro\ided 
thirty-one professors and teachers, 
all military men : besides a general 
as comma mliiiit ; a colonel of infantry 
second in command ; a major, four 
captains, twelve lieutenants, and five 
second - lieutenants of infantry ; a 
major, one captain, thirty-four lieii- 
tenaiits, and one second-lieutenant 
of cavalry ; a dir<?ctor of studies, two 
assistant direertors, and six exami- 
ners. WIk'u it is remeinbert'd that 
every one of these, except the C4)ni- 
mandant, takes a part, more or less 
active, in tht* business (*f instrmdion, 
it will be seen that, with whatev<*r 
sliortconiings the French govern- 
ment may be charp^abh?, it certainly 
does n4)t" starve tills or any other 
military college in tlie im|K»rtant 
matter of an tMiucfitional staff’ 

The eourse of study extends, as wo 
have said, over two years, and fol- 
lows in almost every "essential parti- 
cular the plan adoplcMl in the Poly- 
technic. IVufessors give ledures in 
the theatres, and reptHiti’urs enforce 
and impruvft up<m them in private 
classes ; but whereas in the Poly- 
technic each rep«?ritcur withdraw.^ 
with his six or eiglit pupils into a 
small apartraont, at St (\vr 1 lie proc(*feS 
of repetition goes on in three large 
rooms, each (Uipablc of aecoinincx lut- 
ing two liiindn'd cadets. The con- 
veniences provided for the stud«*nts 
arc also, in other resjiocts, inferior to 
those at the Volytcclmie.* The young 
men sleep like private soldiers in 
barrack-rooms and on barrack -beds, 
and their garments resemble those of 
privates of infantry, except that the 
fabric of the cloth is a little less 
coarse, A great deal of time also is de- 
voted to militaiy exercises, to wjuad, 
company, and battalion drill, as wcdlas 
to manauvres of cavalry and artillery, 
insomuch that, throughout tJie first 
year, only one hundrcxl and seventy- 
four lectures are delivered, and in the 
second no more than one hundred 


and twenty- one. Tlie first jeafa 
curriculum embraces Descriptive 
Geometry— Physical Science applied 
to military arts— Histoiy entirely 
military, and that of France— %o- 
grapliy and Statistical Memoirs — 
French Literature — German, and 
Drawing. The SKicond carries the 
school through Topography — Forti- 
fication— Artiller}' and the Ballistic 
Pendulum — Military Legislation — 
Military Administration — Military 
History and Art — German, and Draw- 
ing. Besides these, there is special 
inst ruction in riding— in the veteri- 
nary art ~ and in artillery practice. 
From all that \vc have ever heard of 
the school of St ('yr, w't* should not 
augur very highly of its tone either 
in morals or manners. We should 
say al8(», tliut the intellectual train- 
ing is scarcely of the first order ; yet 
from the school of St Gyr is mainly 
fi‘d a seminary, on the excellence of 
wliieh Franco especially prides licr- 
self-— >ve mean th(‘ School of Applica- 
tion for the Staff, of wliicli it now 
remains give some account. 

For the information of our civilian 
readers, it may be well to state that 
the start' of the French army is con- 
stituted on a i)rinei]>I(‘ entirely dif- 
ferent from our own. It is not only 
ii coriis separate in itsclt, but the 
ofticers iij)puinrcil lo it come iniuueh 
larger numbers direetly from mili- 
tary Keli(K»lh, than from reginuaiH. 
It is diviibul into chiefs of the staff, 
.snlj-cliiels, stalf-orticers, and aides- 
de-camp. Then* are cumjn'eheiidi'd 
under these titlf:s, thirty-fivi- eolo- 
ijehs, thirty-five lieutenant colonels, 
one hundred and ten majors, three 
huiiiireii and thirty captains, one luui- 
<lred lieutenants. Coionels and lieu- 
tcnaut-ccdoncls are usually employed 
as elii4‘fs of tlje staff in the seva-ral 
military" tlistricis of l'’rance. Miyors, 
captains, and licuteTiantB act, for the 
must part, as aides-di'-eainp. In 
large armies the chief of tlie staff 
assumes the title of Mgjor-Geiieral. 
Ilis duties arc as onerous as his rc- 
flpoiisibility is great, for is the 
organ through which orders ou all 
Rubjects pass from the coiiiiuandcr- 
iu-chief to every department of the 
army. To liim also reports are madi* 
from artillery, engineers, and (!om- 
xuissariat, as well as from infantry 
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and cavalry; and purveyors, and 
doctors, and nurses, and priests, 
equally communicate with him, and 
receive from him their instructions. 
Nor is there any severance, as with 
ns, into the staif of the adjutant’s 
and of the quartermaster- generaPs 
departments. In France the staff 
officer is liable to be employ c<l on all 
planner of duties ; for he who is en- 
gaged as a clerk in the War Depot 
t()-d;iy may be sent to-moiTow to 
take charge of a division of an active 
army in the held. It is worthy (ff 
remark, too, that cverytliing that 
bears upon the science "and histoiy 
of the art of war is taken charge of 
by tiui ofiircrs of the staff corps. 
Tiic War Depot at Paris, one of tno 
mo.st important branches of the War 
Dffice, is under their special cliarge, 
\vher<i they collect and arrange 
papers relating to th<; records of 
military o| Mirations, reconnaissances, 
and plans of battl(‘S. It is their 
business also to make search for such 
manuscript maps as se(‘tn to them 
useful for military purpt»ses, and to 
get tliem eopii‘d and published. 
Tlie 3 ' undertake the trigonometrical 
survey of countries ami |)rovinci‘s, 
compile and catalogue Die War OtHec 
libraiT, and are thus ready at any 
moment, should war threattm, or 
actually break out, to supply the (tov- 
enimcntwiih whatever information 
may 1 m‘ needed, Wti venture to say, 
that at this moment the military fea- 
tures of Dreat Britain are moreper- 
h'ctlytleliiieated in tlicmai‘S(d’tIieWar 
Jb'pot at Taris tlian in any of which 
our own AVar Office in J ‘all -Mall can 
]K)ast ; though it is but fair to the 
lattcM- to acknowledge, that a topo- 
graphical department has at hist 
been formed therein, which promises 
to remove from us one of the heaviest 
reproaches under whicdi, as a iiiLU- 
tary nation, we had previously lain. 

There are three channels througli 
which young Frenchmen may win 
their way into the staff-sc,hooI. There 
is oTily one — \iz, the school itself— 
through which officers can pass into 
the staff. The School of Application, 
situated in the Rue Grinelle, not far 
fnim the Invalids in Paris, is prcsidcil 
over by a commandant, a general of 
bri^ide ; by a second in command, 
ana director of studies, himself a 


colonel or lieutenant^lonel of the 
staff-corps ; by a major of. the staff- 
corps, three captains, and a medical 
officer. There are thirteen military 
and three civilian professors to cany 
on the details of education, whidi 
embrace the following subjects : 

1. Applied descriptive Geometry. 

2. Astronomy, Physical Geography, and 

Statics. 

?t. Geodesy and Topography. 

4. Fortification. 

5. Artillery. 

6. Military Legislation and Administra- 

tion. 

7. The Art of War. 

8. Descriptive Geography. 

a Eijuitatiou. 

10. Drawing. 

1 1 . German. 

12. Fencing. 

One hundred and forty-five horses 
an* kept in the stable for the use 
of the military students, and eighty- 
two cavalry soldiers look after them. 

Tli(‘ number of .students under in- 
struction ranges Irorn fifty to one 
hundred — fifty being the establish- 
ment in time of peace. There are 
apartments for sixty within the walls, 
and the remainder, if the school be 
on a Avar cstablisl MO (Slit, find lodgings 
for th«*ms(‘lvt*s in the luughbourhood. 
All obtain the rank of secoud-lieu- 
tcnaiit on joining the school; and 
after jiassing their fii-st examinution 
th(*y are promoted to be first-lieu- 
te mints. Tiny take their meals at 
caft^s and restaurants, and are 
waiteil ujion by servants provided 
at the iuibli(! expense --one servant 
being allowed Ibr eight students. 

Admission into the Staff- school is 
obtained by comm'tition, except in 
the cases of three lads from the Poly- 
technic, who are privileged to claim 
tin* three first plactis, and obtain 
them. About twenty-five vacancies 
octrur every year, of which twenty- 
two are filled up cither out of the 
thirty most forward students at St 
Vyr, or ly candidates from the active 
uriiiy. These latter must be sub- 
lieutenants, and not more than 
twenty-five years of age. In point 
of fact, however, it seldom happens 
tliat candidates from the active army 
are numerous, and out of such as 
present themselves very few win the 
prize. The main recruitment of the 
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BtafF-achool is, therefore, from the 
special militaiy school at St Cyr. 

entrance examinations, which 
take place before a board appointed 
by the Minister of War, deal strictly 
wdth professional subjects, and the 
studies, which range over two years, 
partake generally of the same cha- 
racter. They receive considerable 
relief, however, from out-of-door em- 
ployment — three months in every 
year being devoted to reconnaissances, 
sometimes of the country round 
sometimes of the scenes of military 
operation elsewhere. All instruction 
is given by the professors in their 
lectures, the contents of which the 
young men work up out of their notes, 
groups of twelve or fifteen sitting to- 
gether in separate hiiils for that pur- 
pose. But they are not, as in the 
Bolytechnie, assisted by r(‘|M.^ti tears, 
nor is any encouragement givcm to 
what we should call ]>rivate study. 
Indeed, it seems to Im* a settled opi- 
nion in France, that whatever mili- 
tai^' students endeavour to do in 
private, they do carelessly. 

Tliere are eight exainiiuitions in all, 
two in each year, wdiieh lu-eoiiie more 
strict and emnpnjhensive as tlm ter- 
mination of tiu; course approaches. 
The fourth of the-^e pusses the ofiieer 
from the first or lower school intotht‘ 
higher, jjrovidod he obtain four out 
of twenty marks in oaeji hraneli of 
study. To qualify for the htalf itself, 
not fewer than one-half ot‘ the maxi- 
mum of mimcrieal credits is 

kidis])eiis;ibie. 

If a young man fail at the final 
examination, h<* gt)es off as a lieu- 
tenant to .some regiment of infantr) 
or cavalry : and it is worthy of remark, 
that, though direct admission into 
the stafiW;<»rj>s can h^^ obtained only 
through the school of apj»lic4Ltir>ii, 
there is no objection to exchangijs 
between officers of the statf-corps 
and officers of the line. In this oa.se, 
however, the etafl'-officcFs rank must 
not exceed that of captain, while the 
officer from the line undergoes pre- 
cistily the same examination to which 
he would have teen subjected hivd he 
passed two ywirs at the school. 

It will be Keen from this statement 
iliat the staff of the French army 
constitutes a corps of itself ; that on 
the members of that corps devolve 


all the duties of general administra- 
tion and detail ; that the depart- 
ments of statistics, topography, mili- 
tary history, and surveying, are espe- 
cially in their charge ; that the war- 
office trusts to them for tlic accumu- 
lation of useful military knowledge 
during peac4:*, and that generals in 
command of armies, and of divisions, 
depend upon them for intelligence, 
the maintenance of discipline, and 
the ordering of marches during war. 
To (pialify for th(*sc liigh trusts, 
staff-officers serve, so to speak, an 
apprenticeship. The. aide - de - camp 
rises, if found qualified, to be- 
come, first, a sub-chief, and then a 
chief of the stalf to a division or 
coj'ps (Cantue. lie is just as ready 
to undertake one dt‘scriptLon of rou- 
tine duties as ;u)ot]ier, having prti- 
pared himself for .‘di alike by four 
5'ears of 6e\ere study. Nor does he 
enter upon his staff-duties as soon as 
he quits the seln)oL In onler that 
he inny become master of the whole 
mn<‘liine, of which he i» lo b(‘ a ]>riim^ 
mover, he is attached suec(‘SsivelY to 
tin- various arms of the service, and 
docs rei»imciital duty for two y(»ar.s 
in tlie infantry, for an equal space 
of time in the <‘avalry, and for one 
year in tin* artillery, and sometiuKS 
in the engineers also. 

‘'This routine,' sa\s the Vi’port, 
‘•cannot be inlerniptt'fl r-xeept in 
time of war, and even fben the lieu- 
tenant cannot ]h‘ employed on tiic 
.staff untiM»e lia.s completed his two 
>e,irs in ilie infantry, llovyever, 
offiea*rs m ho have an especial apti- 
tude for the science (»f gc<Mlesy or 
toj)ograj»hy, may evim earlier be em- 
ployed on tlic rnajf of France, and 
other similar duties ; and fnrtljf*r, two 
of the lienti'tnuits, immediately on 
quitting the Nlatf-school of ajiplica- 
tion,are sent to tlnAVarlleput uAy>/)/ 
c/f /o ffto >vv}togain a familiarity with 
irigonoim*trieal o[»erations. The ge- 
neral otfit'crs, at tbeir inspections, arc 
required to report Hi)eciaily to the 
Minister of War on the (‘ajdains and 
Jieutt‘narit8 of the staff-corps didng 
duty with the regiimmts in their 
districts, both as to their knowledge 
of drill and manamvn^s, and their 
acquaintance with the duties of the 
staff. 'They are to Tcquin'. these 
officers to execute a mUitai^" recon- 
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naissancei ne^er Rowing more than 
forty-eight hours for the field-sketch 
and its accompanying report.” 

Trejwliiig in the footsteps of the 
Cominissioners, wo come now to 
Pi-ussia, where equal care is bestowed 
as in^ France on military education, 
though the dc^tails of management 
differ in the two countries, as much 
as in other respects their civil and 
military institutions stand apart. In 
France the entire male population, 
from the age of eighteen to thirty-five, 
is liable to military service — the army 
being rccruit(*d by conscription, with 
leave given to individuals to provide 
substitutes lor themselves. There is 
no reserve or militia of any kind ex- 
cept tlie national guard, every mem- 
ber of which, so long as he is within 
the limits of military age, is liable to 
he drawn as ii con.script. The army 
of France is therefore- the same in 
peace as in war, e xcept that in war 
ils iiuuilj(»r8 ht.*come increased. It is 
always, ami ‘in all its parts, movable, 
the tt^rm of siTviee lor each soldier 
being fixed at seven years. In Pnissia 
every man not mea[)a<!i fated hy bodily 
iiilii niity, or ('iigaged in the duties of 
the ministry, or in tuition, is obliged 
to serve in perstni. But service in 
the regular army m'vor exceeds, in 
time, of peace, threi' years : and when 
tlni recruit is a man of (‘duciitioii and 
able to providi* his own eluthing and 
appointments, it terminates at the 
end of one year. Nominally, how’- 
ever, all are enlisted for a term of 
five, years from the ago of twenty to 
twent3"-tive : the last two, or four, as 
the cas<' may lx*, they spend at homo 
witliout pav, being t*nrarted in the 
reserve, ami liable in case of need to 
be (talUxl bm^k to their standards at 
a motuent 8 uotic4\ 

Having completed their five years' 
scrvic/i in the regular army, the young 
men of Prussia enter the Landwchr — . 
u peculiar militia, of which there aiu 
two haoils or classes. The first band 
includes all witliin the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-two ; the second, ^ 
within the ages of thirty-two and 
thirty-nine. A^rthirty-niue, men fall 
into the Landstunn, a mfee somewhat 
akin to our Posse Oomitatiis, which 
can bo suinmoued to arms only at a ge- 
neral rising of the pcxmle, to put down 
a rebellion, or repel a foreign invasion* 
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The Landwehr, like the regular 
army, consists of infantry, cavaliy, 
and artillery, the regiments of whi^ 
maintain a close connection with 
their kindred regiments in the active 
force. The landwehr of the first band 
turn out every year to be brigaded 
with the regimeuts of the line, and 
take their part in the autumnal man- 
ceuvres. They are liable also, in the 
event of war, to be called up and 
inarched out of the country against 
the enemy. The landwehr of the 
second band meet for only a brief 
annual service, but they are not brig- 
aded with the first band, or with the 
hne, nor are they required under any 
circumstances to march out of the 
country. It docs not appear that the 
military service is more generally 
popular in Prussia than elsewhere; 
very few young men remain with 
their colours beyond the B])acc of 
time appointed by law ; and though 
immense efforts arc made to educate 
and bring forward no^-commissioned 
officers, there seems to be consider- 
able difficulty in keeping up a suffi- 
cient supply of that irivaluaDle order 
of men. 

Eveiybody knows that the system 
of whi(;h we arc now speaking was - 
elaborated in the hour of Prussia’s 
da^jHJst humiliation by the genius of 
Stein and of Scliarnhorst. It proved 
very effective during the wars of 
lbl3, ’14, and ’15, and is still, so far 
as^tegards tlio y)riiK-iple from which 
it starts, highly thought of by the 
Prussians themselves. It unquestion- . 
ably led to great improvements in tlie 
manner of providing officers for a 
force which, being made up in no in- 
cousiderabh* proportion of the iutel- 
ligencc of tbe country, looked for at 
lesist a fiiir share of intelligence in » 
those by whom it should be command- 
ed. Not that the democratic element 
has at' all entered into the military 
institutions of Prussia— -quite other- 
wise. A Prussian officer is always a 
gentleiuan, and the Prussiaii pe^e 
desire that he should be quo. But 
tlieii a Prussian g^tlcman must 
qualify for a commission, and satifify 
examiners appointed by the Orowu 
tliat he has done so, before he cap re- 
ceive it. The ptooeas is this " 

In Prussia, as in other Oontiueutal 
countries not shaken up by the events 
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ef 17^; there are schools wherein 
young gentlemen are educated, the 
poorer sort at the public expense^ and 
ml in a military spirit. These semin- 
aries— Cadet Houses, as they are call- 
ed--are five iu numl)er, of which four 
in the provinces receive boys from 
the age of twelve to sixteen, and then 
pass worn on, if their relatives desire 
it, to the fifth — the cadet-house in 
Berlin, Though the teachers in these 
schools are all inilitarv men, and the 
dress of the boys, and the liabits of the 
schools thenivsel ves, are formed upon a 
military model, the education is by no 
means professional Neither is it ex- 
acted of tile pupils as a coudition that 
they sliall enter the' army; on the con- 
trary, till the youth reach the highest 
class in the cadet house at Berlin, the 
education which he receives is of tin* 
* most liberal kind, and he is perfectly 
free eitlier to apply it to the Dusiiiess 
ijriT civil life, or to se^ek emplo^ent, as 
is more generally done, in the profes- 
sion of arms. 

All young gentlemen, ambitious^of 
obtaining commissions in tiie Prussian 
army, must, with the exception of » 
per annum, the cream or selects of 
the class of which we are speaking, 
serve for at least nine months in the 
ranks. They apply, jHirsonally or 
through their relatives, to colonels of 
regiments, who nominateHhem to 
l»ecome ensigns ; a uink just above 
that of corporal, and inferior to that 
(rf sergeant ; to which, however, Ihey 
cannot be admitted, unless they sa- 
tisfy a royal lioard of Commissioners 
that they have receiveil a good gene- 
ral education. Having iiasstjd tliis 
examination, they take the ordinary 
duties of a soldier, though associating, 
off paimle, with the officers, and wear- 
ing a peculiar sword-knot ; and if, 
at the end of nine months, the ofii(5ers 
of the regiment approve of them, 
they pass into one of what are callfed 
tbe Division Schools, and there study 
for their second examination. This 
right of veto, if wc may sb call it, 
operates very powerfidly in keeping 
up the ^imtocratic spirit of the 
Prufiskii atiny, and it is Just to add. 
that ft sleetns to l>e exercised on ait 
deelCtoB in a spirit of poriect fair- 
> Habits and manners^at yari-, 
^^loe with those of good society, — 
^y^approachy however Tomote^ to 


nntmih ordishonourable dealing —as 
surely exdude from advancement as 
a plebeian lineage. Indeed, they arc 
much more effectual iii barring the 
ensign from his lieutenancy, fca-, 
though such promotions occur very 
rarely, there is no nde in the Prus- 
sian service to hinder the advance- 
ment of a moritoridus soldier from 
the ranks to a commission. 

At prosemt theriMiro in Prussia nine 
division-schools, con-esponding to tlie 
number of army corps into wliich 
the standing force of the country is 
distributed. Admitted into tluw, 
the candidates for lieutenancies devote 
tliemseives' entirely to military sub- 
jects— tolbrtification.artillcrv', tactics, 
military surveying (the theory), mili- 
taiy literature, instnuition in inilitarv 
duties, plan-drawing, gymnastics, rid- 
ing, fencing. They an‘uiiderthc ebargo 
of officers taken chii'lly from the statf- 
sehool, of whom the numbers are so 
greiit as to give to each aspirant well- 
nigh the benefit of special tuition. It 
is said that the divi.-^ifm-seliools are 
fouml to b(' too nuuieiuiis, and that the 
Government proptwwis to reduce theni 
to three. This is not improbable, nor 
can the arrangcunent lie regretted, if 
it l>c the intention of the Prussian 
Government to ketyp the.se schools on 
their present fiH>tiiig. But should It 
l>c found advisable to is.vpaiul tho 
systi'in, and to re^juirc further study, 
and an examination preparatory to 
the attainment of the rank of captain, 
then wc eaimot but tiiink that, for 
an anny so w'cJI organised as 
IVussiu, nine division-schools will 
not lie found t(X) many. It apia^ars 
that the average attoiulance of pupils 
in each docs not, at the present 
moment, exet?od ton <^r twelve*. The 
courst? embraces nine montlis, and 
the young men repair, at tlio close 
of it, to Berlin, wh(*rc they are exam- 
ined, pitssed, or s(*iit back again by a 
boanl appointed by the Grown, 
Mcanwliilo, of the cadets ctlucaBtil 
at the (avdetrhouse in Berlin, all ex- 
cept the sclecta receive direct ap- 
pointments, and join their regimmts 
as ensigns, without being subjected 
to any other examination than that 
of the lioard w-hich has passed them 
through. These must, however, like 
ensi^s appointed bycolonelii, attend 
tile di vision-schools, and be examined 



for lieutenancies ; whereas the selecta 
--the most distinguished youths of 
their standing — are kept one year, 
more at the c^et-housc, and acquire 
all the knowledge, anlfnasB all the cx- 
aininations there, which are required 
to secure a lieuttmancy. If appoint- 
ed to the infantry or cavalry', they 
go at once to their duty. If cominis- 
sioiis be given them in the artillery 
or engineers, it is prefaced by a period 
more or less (ixtensive of active service? 
at tlie head-quarters of a regiment, so 
that, when they enter the school of 
united instructipn, tliey apply them- 
selves to subjects of which they have 
already acquired somcpracticnl know- 
ledge. In point of Yiict, therefore, 
the early portion of the trainitg re- 
quired for the special arms in Prussia 
tab's place in separate schools. It 
is only after tliey have liecomo practi- 
cal engineers and artillerists that the 
oflicers of these arms jairsut together 
stiidic'H that lU’e coinni<»n to both. 

Tlie United Artillery and Engineer 
Schot»l stands in the orineiual stnet 
in Berlin- -the UuteraorlinAen— ami 
is under the management of an ofticcr 
of artillery or engineers, with a cap- 
tain, who acts 08 his adjutant. Three 
officers (»f artilieiy, and one f»f engin- 
eers, iissiftt in maintaining discipline. 
And tliere are, for educational pur- 
j)oses, twenty -three professors, of 
wlmni twel ve* are military* men. The 
number of students nuig^-sfroin 2l(i to 
240- -tliey all come from 8<*nice with 
troops, exeoyit a few members of the 
solecta, and have all undergone, like 
the aspirants for other ams, a pre- 
liminary examination, Indwd, tJio 
only difference, in this respect, between 
them and other officers, lies here— 
that a more intimate acquaintance 
with mathematics is expi'ctcd of 
candidates for the artillery and 
engineers than from’ youths desirous 
of starving cither in the infantiy or 
tlie cavalry. 

The Bchool of ^tillery and En- 
gineers is tuiited so far as regards local 
situation. Neither the curricula of 
study, nor the results to which they 
lead, are exactly the same. The whole 
course covers three years, during the 
first of which only, the officers study 
together. In thosocondyearapariiial 
separation takesplace, which beoomes 
complete in the third year. Three 
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months in every yearnre given upto 
examinations, and to Qut-of4oors 
practical exerdses, — on^ about three 
weeks,, the last in the inonth of 
September, are allowed for vacation: 

The exanunations in this school 
are conducted by boards ; that of 
the first year by the same which 
examines for commissions in the line 
— the Supreme Military Examina- 
tions Board ; those of the two last 
by boards specially appointed from 
the two services. The whole esta- 
lilishmont is cxintrolled by a curato- 
rium, consisting of the general in- 
sgeetors of the corps of artillery and 
Anneers, which, like every other 
body engaged in the military educa- 
tion of the country reports to one 
head— the General Inspector of Mili- 
tary Eilucation. 

Artillery officers, having passed 
through the school, join their batta- 
lions as lieutenants, yvliere their pro- 
motion goes on regimentally. But 
they are subjected to a further exa- 
mimition before they (?an obtain the 
rank of captain. Lieutenants of en- 
gineers, before becoming eligible for 
nromotion, must s(‘rvc seven years at 
least, of which three must be spent 
with a division of their corps, and 
three in some fortress to superintend 
the buildings. Both artillery and 
( iiginct^rs are eligible, if they desire 
it, tor service on the general staft' to, 
wdiich they with othei’s attain after a 
course of special training i^what is 
called the War-School. Ir 

The war-school of Prussia stands, 
like the one of which lyc have been 
s]>eakiiig, in Berlin, and is open to 
officers of every corps who shall have 
served three years at least with their 
rt^gimente. The annual vacam^ies 
amount to 40, for which an ave^^ 
of 60 or 70 , officers con^'te. The 
total number of pupUs is 120, and 
i:he course ccimprises tlwree years. 

There arc examipations prelimi- 
nary to admission, wliich take place 
in uie chief towns of the provinces 
where the competitors hawep to be 
q^uartcred. These aro oonductea en^ 
tirely in writing, qu^ions beii^fient 
by the board of examine 6am Ber- 
lin, and answered in' the of 

a staff officer, who , sees tiSht thepan- 
didates have only .|)ena, inkt 
paper wherewith 
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tions lieing roturned with their an- 
swers to Berlin^ the latter are scruti- 
nised, and the . candidates accepted 
or rejected according to the decision 
at wliieh the Examinations Board 
may arrive. 

The subjects taught in the Staff- 
School are either obligatoiy or op- 
tionaL Under the former head are 
included Tactics — Artillery — Fidd 
Fortification— Militaiy and Political 
Administration and Economy — Ma- 
thematics, i>ure and mixed — during 
the first year. In the second the list 
comprises Tactics again— Permanent 
Fortification — Special Geography 
and Geology — History of Wa?«~ 
Staff Duty— Art of Sieges— Military 
Jurisprudence. 

The voluntary studies embrace 
Universal History — UniverssU Geo- 
graxdiy — Physical Geography — for 
the fii-st year. 

Univei-sal I^tory — Mathematics 
— Logic — Physics- - The H<»rse — 
General Hislcuy of Litetniturc- 
Higlier Geodesy — Chemisry * - for 
the second yojir! 

It is worthy of remark, that thoudi 
the study of "these latter subjects be 
considered as voluntar}% they are not 
overlooked when an ekimate of the 
merits of individuals is taken, and 
that, in point "of fact, the students 
never entirely neglect them. 

In thcWaV-School, as well as else- 
where throughout Pni.^sia, the pro- 
fessorid system of instruction is fol- 
lowed-^lic students being cncour- 
aged not only to take notes while tlic 
lectures are delivered, but to fill u|) 
and Biippleincnt their notes in their 
own apartments. With this view, ex- 
aminations of particular pajK^rs take 
place very friMj[uciitly, winch are fol- 
lowed by examinations on a more 
extended scale once in tlirec months, 
and again by extiminations still more 
searcliing at the end of every ycar'^ 
according to the results of wliich 
young men are classiGed. 

The staff in Prussia do(‘s not, like 
tliat in France, form a distinct corps. 
On the contraiy, all officers from all 
bxaiHJhes of the 8cr\dce may qualify, 
arc. all (iligiblc to staff employ- 
; of which the great advantage 

that, at the end of three years, 
lieutenants so employed are pro- 
moted to be captains. But no man 


can serve for more than five conse- 
cutive years on the fiitaff, wifiboUt 
returning for three years at least to 
regimental du^. It is said that the 
st^ prizes m Prussia are of little 
value, and that, lists of merit l>eing 
neither published ‘ nor preserved, 
there is no positive security against 
the exercise of favouritism. Ttis is 
very possible ; but when we remem- 
ber that not only is the topographical 
department manned exclusively from 
the btaff school, but that officers edu- 
cated there arc employeii as profes- 
sors ill all the militaiy scminuiies of 
the country, we slndl scarcely come 
to the conclusion that, on the whole, 
the staff in the Prussian army is not 
fosH^ed. 

We cannot, within the limits at our 
disposal, touch at all upon the schools 
winch are maintmn(‘d in Prussia for 
the cduciitioii of non-commissioned 
ofllccrs and of soldiers. It must suf- 
fice to state that they are both nu- 
merous and admirably managed, and 
that tiny all, equally with the sciiools 
for officci's, carry on tlieir operations 
under one management- -that of the 
(aenerul Inspoetbr of Military Edu- 
cation. To liim all the examination 
boards report ; and though the Min- 
ister of War KJgulates every question 
of finance, on all jM»ints relating 
instruction and e-xamiiiatioii, the 
General Inspector communicates di- 
rectly with the Sovereign. It is 
necessary to add, that he is assisted 
in his ojMTations by a couneii or 
.supreme Iward military studies, 
wiiicli is ma<le up of fifdd officers of 
the staff, and of special arms, and of 
consultulivo assessors api^ointcd by 
the minister of worship, and of j)ro- 
fessors chosen for the purpose. 

If there be one institution in Aus- 
tria w’hich, before all others, desi'r^ os 
to be called national, it is the army. 
To perfect that in all jts branches, 
ftjid to draw toW'ards it the talent 
and devotion of every one of the 
hetcrogeneou.s fragments of which 
the emj)ire is rom|wsed, secniB to be 
a leading object of the Govenjinent. 
One of tlie four co-ordinate branches 
of the War Office in especially in- 
trusted w'itli this duty. It has the 
management of not less than from 
three to four hundred thousand 
pounds annually, and educates free 
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from exjjense, or very nearly so, 
(>()00 pupils. Nor is this all. The 
munincenco of the emperor, CTanta 
from different provinces, and the 
gifts and legacies of generous indi- 
viduals, have founded in Austria 
numerous exhibitions or bourses, by 
means of wliich almost as many more 
youths rcjccive a gratuitous educa- 
tion, which is conducted throughout 
on a uniform plan, nnd seems admir- 
ably to effect Its puri>osc. Hence we 
find tliat boys, ranging between 
the ages of seven and fifteen years, 
arc ahvays under training in inilitary 
scliools, in order to fit them for be- 
coming non-commissioned officers ; 
and that four cadet-houses, each con- 
taining 200 lads, a<d as feedtTs to the 
greater military academies, wlierein 
young men are cdiicattjd to supply 
ufficorstotlic infantry, the cavalry, the 
artillery, and the engilUMjra; And not 
the least striking feature in the case 
is this - that whereas a large propor- 
tion of these young men are uiiablcj 
to defray the expense of their own 
education, they are edu<!iited and 
maintained either whoDy or in part 
by the State. 

The Commissioners seem to think, 
and we are dispose<l to agree with 
them, that the .educational depart- 
ment of tlie Au.strian anii5" is fhe 
most pericet thing of its kind' in 
Europe. Looking at the purpose 
whicli the Govenimcnt Hc<‘ks inaiuly 
to accompli.sh, it would be difficult 
to con<*cive a machine more skil- 
fully put together, or better fitted 
to achievt^ its end. We find it work- 
ing, always on the side of order, in 
companies, in battalions, in regi- 
ments, in (livisions, and alwa 3"8 work- 
ing well. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that a force of 400, 0(H) men, 
raised by conscription out of many 
nations differing among theni.selvcB 
in language, in manners, and often in 
religion — is almost more completely 
welded into one by its school system 
than by anything else. And tms ad- 
mirable system seems to have been 
devised and perfected within a space 
of sevou or eight years. Wc do not 
moan to say that, previously to the 
confusion of 1848, there was no such 
thing as special ccliication in the Aus- 
trian army. Since the reign of Maria 
Theresa, Austria has never been with- 


out her military schools, which re- 
c(3ived from time to time such modi- 
fications and additions as to successive 
monarchs appeared to be desirable. 
But the changes offered since 1848 
amount well-nigh to a revolution, of 
which the results alrc^ody show them- 
selves in the practical improvement 
which is perceptible in <5vory branch 
of the service. 

Austria., like Prance, raises * her 
army by conscription. Instead, how- 
ever, of accepting substitutes pro- 
vided by individuals, she permits 
individuals to purchase themselves 
oSi and apidies the smart-money, 
;£150, to the exclusive ufi(' of the 
recruit whom she brings in for her- 
self. She gives him the interest of 
this money, additional to his pay, so 
long as he serves, and hands over to 
him the i>rinf*ipal, wherewith to set 
up in civil life when he claims. his 
discharge. The Auitrian, like the 
English soldier, used formerly to be 
taken for unlimited sendee* he is 
now drawn for eight vears only, with 
tw’o years more of liability in the 
reserve. But if there be no war, or 
any prospect of a war, he ifiay apply 
for leave to return home at the end 
of six years, and the boon is seldom 
refused him. 

Promotion from the ranks is not 
absolut(dy against the nistome of the 
Austriiiu army, but it is of rare oc- 
currence ex«;ept in the. artillery, and 
even in that arm it is much less com- 
mon than it used to be. It is not, 
however, impracticable in any branch 
of the service, and arrangements arc 
in j)rogres8 with the view, as it would 
appear, of rendering the custom more 
frequent. As a general rule, Hbout 
19 out of 20 of the officers of infautry 
and cavalry make their way into the 
service us cadets. They are appointed 
on the nomination of tlic colonels or 
proprietors of regiments, though not 
till after an official inquiry into their 
previous character and circumstances, 
and an examination befoxo»a board of 
officers appointed by the j^eneral oom- 
nianding the district within which 
they reside. So long as they remain 
in the grmle of cadet, these young 
gentlemen live like private soldiers, 
and we required to attend a regi- 
mental school, into which the most 
promising of the tion-commissioned 
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officers are also admitted. The sub- 
jects taught there are, during the first 
year — 1. The language spoken iii the 
regiment — 2. Arithmetic — 3. Cali- ' 
graphy and ^v^^^ring from dictation — 
4. Oompositio^oii military subjects 
—5. Geography and history — 6. Mi- 
ll taiy drawing— 7. Rules and regula- 
tions— 8. Fencing, gymnastics, swim- 
ming. During the second year, which 
completes the course, are taught — 

1. Tlie language of the regiment — 

2. Elementary gcomc^ and prac- 
tical surveying — 3. CMigraphy — 
4. Military composition — 5. Geo- 
graphy and history — G. Arms and 
ammunitions — 7. Military law — 
8. Military drawing on the ^ound 
— 9. Pioneering — 10. Generm rules • 
for campaigning— 11. Fencing, gym- 
nastics, swmimmg. 

A youtli must be at least sixteen 
years of age before he can become a 
cadet. He niaf be promoted to a 
lieutenancy next day, should a va- 
cancy occur ; and he may never be 
promoted at idl if there be anything 
about liim which indisposes his 
brother officers to look upon him 
with favour. He is not. nowever, 
relieved from study wdicu lie becomes 
a lieutenant, but msses into auotlicr 
regimental school, which all sul»- 
altenis are required to attend, and 
wliich holds its sittings for one hour 
and a half, three days in eveiy week, 
from the beginning of November to 
the end of April Instruction is 
communicated in this school chiefly 
by oral lectures, one of which, on 
language, may be taken by the regi- 
mental chaplain. It iucludes— lat, 
the duties of an officer in every situ- ' 
ation^with liis regiment and detach- 
ed— such as the keeping of accounts, 
making reiiorts, &c. &c. ; 2d, tlic 
rules of arill, exercise, and ma- 
noeuvre ; 3d, the details of arms; 4th, 
the hingiiage spokou in the regi- 
ment* 5th, fencing and practice 
with nre-arms. In cavalry regiments 
all this instruction goes forward in 
the School of Equitation ; and, to 
test the proficienc)^ of the pupils, 
themes art: on w'bicli captains, 

equally with subalterns, are requirca 
to write; The subjects of these themes 
are strictly professional— such as the 
.mode of handling detachments of 
troops, composed sometimes of one 


arm, sometimes of two, and some- 
times of more tiian two arms, under 
given drciimstances, in a campaign. 
The papers, when completed, are ex- 
amined by the commanding officer, 
and by him sent on, through the 
Brigadier and General of Division, 
to head-quarters ; and the profes- 
sional prospects of the writer arc 
very much settled according as his 
essays command the approbation or 
the ccnsiue of his superiors. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length 
on this feature in the Austrian plan, 
partly because it is peculiar, and 
partly because it helps us; in com- 
bination with the Division Scliools 
of Prussia, to arrive at a possible 
issue even richer in premise than 
eith«‘r can separattdy hold out. We 
must compress what remains to be 
said the gi*eater military schools 
of the Empire into the shortest jh)s- 
sible compass. They are, as we have 
already stated, four in number - one 
in wdueh (iandidates for commissions 
ill the infantry and cavalry are edu- 
cated together— one in w hich candi- 
dates fur the artillery are educated— 
one in which candidiittiH for the eu- 
gineor.s arc trained- and a statf or 
w'ar school We believe that tin' 
want of a separate cavalry en hotd 
has been admitte<l, and that propar- 
iitions are making to create one ; and 
that a sort of senior dcjiartment is in 
contemplation, w*her<‘, after complet- 
ing their scpunitt' courses, artillery 
and engineer officers may prosecute 
more mlvaneed studies in common. 
But our pi^sent business is only with 
the establishments whicli exist ; and 
the uamiwing limits at our command 
w arn us to render our account of these 
as conciM; lus shall be consistent with 
any degree of perspicuity. 

The School of Candidates for Com- 
missions in the Infantry and Cavalry 
luw its seat at Wioner-Neustadt, a 
small but famous town on the line of 
railwav to Trh'Ste, alvout thirty miles 
from ^i(?niia. It accommodates four 
hundred lads, who enter one hundred 
every year, between the ages of fifteen 
and sixteen, either from the cadot- 
houscs, of w*hich there are four — at 
Hamburg, Marburg, Cracow, and 
Strass— or from wvil life, after a 
pretty shaip examination, which is 
not, however, strictly speakiiig, 
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competitive. The suWects chiefly 
tauimt are— Analytical Geomctiy ana 
Hi^er Analysis— Mochunics, Sijhe- 
rical Trigonomet^ — Mathematical 
Geography and Triangulation — De- 
scriptive Geometry iind Surveying — 
Natural Philosophy and Cheraistiy— 
French, Italian, Hu^arian, and J3o- 
hemiiui languages — History and Geo- 
graphy — Logic and Psychology — 
Military Writing— Military Law and 
l^ocedure — International Law — 
Fortiheation — Architecture — Arms 
and Munitions — Knowledge of 
Ground and Position, and Militaiy 
Drawing. There arc the usual ac- 
companiments of drill, equitation, 
feneiug, gymnastics, swimming, &c. ; 
and to the honour of Austria be it 
added, tliat religious instruction is 
not ovej'looked, from the beginning 
to the end of the course. 

The course itscll* comprehends four 
years, during the two first of which 
theoretical instruction, such as pure 
mathematics, is completed. The two 
last years arc devoted entirely to 
professional study, and there are 
periodical examinations. The sUilf 
oi‘ instructors, of govt^mnient, and of 
attenchince, is enormous— amounting 
to not fewer than three hundred and 
eight persons : and sixty-four horses 
are kept for tne use of the students. 
Of the munificence of the Govern- 
ment wo have elsewhere sjxikcn, 
wliich, not CA}ntcut to defray, wholly 
or in part, the cost of inaiutaiiiing 
and eifucating the hirger portion of 
thetw young men, supplioa every 
officer, Vhen he gcM;s to join an in- 
fant ly regiment, with a complete 
outfit. Service in tlie aivalry ap- 
pear to be rc8crve<l for the sons of 
men of wealth ; they arc accordingly 
snpjdied only with their horses, and 
their relatives are required to ^ar- 
antec to them a certain aiuiual allow- 
ance over and above their pay. 

The Artillery Aqmlomy, situated at 
Olmutz, is fed partly from the cadet- 
housea, and pailly from school com- 
})unie8, of which four belong exclu- 
sively U) this arm. It is in the 
.school companies, of which, over and 
above these four,, the Austrian army 
can boast of not fewer than sixteen, 
that meritorious soldiers receive such 
an education as fits them for becom- 
ing non-commissioned officers. And 


it is the i;rcam of thci axtiUciy school 
companies which send as many as 
foiiy pupils into the academy, where, 
with a hundred and sixty passed on 
from the cadet-houses, the/ are 
trained to become Officers. The 
course of study at Olmutz, like that 
at Wiener-Neustadt, extends over 
four years, and the staff is very large. 
Not fewer than a hundred and nine^ 
ty-two persons are cnga^lid in the 
government, and care, and instruc- 
tion of tTTu hundred students, who 
receive, in conseauence, such an edu- 
cation as is probably not bestowed 
on any other similar body of young 
men m the world. We arc old 
enough to remember the time wlien 
the Austrian artlUciy was considered 
the worst in Europe. It is said now 
to be making extraordinjiry strides 
upwards, ana will doubtless, when 
the new system h^ had time to de- 
velop its energies, take its place in 
the foremost rank of excellence. 

The Engineer Academy at Gnain 
is recniited from the same sources, 
wliich send their annual shoals of 
aspirants to Olmutz. Forty young 
men come from the school com- 
panies of engineers and pioneers, 
and a hundred and sixty from ciiil 
life. Tliere is a preliminary examin- 
ation for the latter claas of candidates, 
siiriilar, in all respects, to that adopt- 
ed at Olmutz ; ana the course extends, 
iis elsewhere,' over four years. Ex- 
aminations seem to be very frequent, 
and the curriculum is wisely managed 
—term after term rendering the in- 
struction more practical, tDl,in theend, 
it becomes exactly such as seems best 
calculated to supply the army with 
an accomplislied Douv of engineers. 

Though the Staff School at Vienna 
dates no farther back than four years 
ago, staff employment has, for more 
than a century, been the prize in the 
Austrian army of superior attain- 
ments, tested by a severe, if not ex- 
actly a competitive, examination. 
The custom was this : Any officer 
desirous of serving on the staff, ap- 
plied for a recommendation to the 
colonel of his regiment, and was sent, 
when ^ recommended, to ibme large 
ganison-town, where, in company 
with othm* candidat^he began a 
course pf staff-study. For two years 
he was employed in drawing, suive}^- 
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iug, writing military mcmoirg, map- 
ping the country, &c. ; and for two 
years more he served Tvith troops of 
the sevend arms on active stali'-duty. 
An examination then took place of 
all the candidates within the district, 
before the cliief of the staff, and a 
bo«ard of officers nominated to assist 
him. There is notlung to show tlmt 
a very accurate record of the results 
of these, examinations was kept, but 
public opinion justifies the conclu- 
sion that the best of the candidates, 
in almost every instance, carried off 
the prize. 

There is a distmet Staff CV)rps in 
Austria, 08 in France, consisting of a 
chief, twelve colonels, twelve lieu- 
tenant-colonels, twenty-four nuyors, 
eighty captains. Besides these, it is 
settled that there shall be eighty 
attaches, who shall serve Tvith their 
respective regiments till vacancies in 
the staff corns occur. The attaches 
may be subaltenis, but, immediately 
on acceding to the staff corps, they 
receive the rank of captain : and jf 
second-lieutenants when taken into 
the class of attache^ they are at once 
promoted to bo first-lieutenants. 

The stiiff coii)s discharges in the 
Austrian army all the duties which 
with us devolve on what is called 
the general staff, and a great many 
more, whidi we, veiy unfairly, ex- 
pect our otiiceT.s of engineers to per- 
form. There is a separate corj^s of 
adjutants, or aides-de-camp, who are 
charged with administrative duties 
only, for admission into whicJi no 
examinatiun is rcqiiircd. It consists 
of eleven generals, eighteen lieu- 
tenant-colonels, eighteen majors, ten 
second-captains, ten first-lieutenants. 
0(uierals commanding array cxirps and 
divisions are, it appears, allowed to 
api)oint their own ac\jutants j but if 
some loophole be left open by this ar- 
rangement for the entrance of patron- 
age, nepotism is at all events exclud- 
ed, for tlic only restriction placed 
upon the general is that be shall not 
on any account select a relative to 
his adjutant or aide-de-camp. 
Attached to the staff' corps, and 
in some measure growing out of it, 
is the corps of geographies engineers 
— a small band of officers charged 
with the special duty of reducing 
maps and plans wdiich staff officers 


may have drawn. The members of 
this corps are usually employed* on 
the great surveys of the empire ; and 
having had the opportunity of in- 
specting many of the maps which 
owe to them their existence, we can 
vouch for the accuracy, as well as 
for tlie extreme beauty, of their exe- 
cution. 

Prcliminaiy to joining the staff 
corps, either as an officer or as an 
attach^, the candidate must pass two 
years in the staff* school, to which lie 
is admitted after two years’ 8er\'ice 
with his regiment, prbvide<l ho be 
unmarried, and between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-six. The 
school is small, containing not nmre 
than thirty students, of whom fifteen 
puss out every year. The studies 
arc directed by seven professors, of 
whom ail, exw^pt the teacher of 
French, are military men. The sub- 
jects taught do not appear to be 
numerous; but they are such as it 
behoves a staff' offietT thtjrouglily to 
understand. In tlas first year can- 
didates study-- 1. Military drawing 
and the study of gidund ; :i. lliglier 
tactics; 3. Staff duties; 4. Freneli 
language and literature; r>. Riding. 
The second year is devoted to - - 
1. Military drawing and the study 
of grouiul ; 2. Military geography ; 
3. iTiiiciides of strategy as tauglit 
by rcvie\v.s of eampaigjis ; 4. French 
language ami literature ; 5. Riding. 
The entrance exanjiimtion is strictly 
competitive', and the place of tlitj 
offi(*er in the corps is assigned to 
him on quitting th<i school a('<*,ording 
to the estimate wdiich has be<!n formed 
of hhf fitness in all resneds to servo 
the State usefully. “ We try," said 
the correspond oiit of the (Vmnnis- 
sioners, “ to estimate the wliolr man, 
whether ho will make a gt>od ‘C’ol* 
loimen Fiihrcr’ (or louder of a col- 
umn) a wise method, which, when 
our own staff school is formed, can- 
not be too strongly recomnieiided for 
imitation to its managers. 

It is with extreme regret tliat we 
find ourselves com]»ellea to omit all 
notice of the admirable machinery 
wherewith the Austrian Ooveminent 
seeks not only to awaken and culti- 
vate the intellects of that largo body 
of men whom it employs as non- 
commissioned officers in its army, 
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but to connect the classes of officers 
and ^on-cornniissioned’ officers to- 
gether by a chain of sympathy which 
cannot bo broken. We wish that 
we could even transcribe the chart 
of Austrian military schools whicli 
tho Commissioners have appcn(^d to 
their report. Jt would then be seen 
at a single glance how, from twelve 
lower houses of education, in each of 
which two hundred bt>ys .are main- 
taiiicd, four cadet-houses, with their 
two hundred y<»uths resjwctlvcly, arc 
fiMl, and how these four cadet-houses 
feed in part, though not entirely, four 
higher academies, of one of which we 
have taken no notice, because it trains 
young men for the service of the navy, 
it would further appear how subor- 
dinate to these schools for officers, 
and by v.arious * threads interlaced 
with them, is cstablislnid one. iipp(T 
liouso of education, containing two 
thousand four hundred aspirant non- 
curnnii.'sioncd officers, who go off, 
ns circuinslances dire(‘t, to school 
cnnij)anic8 of the infantrv, of the 
cavalry of the frontier regiments, of 
tlic arlillerv, of tlu' (ingineers, of the 
piont'ers of’ the Ihdilla, and of the 
marine. N’or must wo ff»rget to par- 
tieularisi* the normal sclutol which 
trains jit Wiener -Neustadt sixty 
non-commissioned officers to beeoim* 
tearliers in these minor schools. But 
it would'bo liopeless to think of ap- 
pr(»acliing tiie siibu'ct. It is too largo 
to bo handled in (ietail. It is by lar 
tof> important to bear abridgment. 
Wo can only recommend it to the* 
careful study of such of our readers 
as take any interest in the investiga- 
tion of a problem, of nil that have in 
niotlern tinie.s oci-upied the attention 
of thoughtful men ct'rtaiiily not the 
h*ast important. 

The. last Continental couiityj" visited 
by the Commissioners w'as Piedmont, 
or, as it is called in the report, Sar- 
dinia. They apjiear to have devotetl 
less time to this part of their subject 
than to others, and to have been less 
favoured by circumstances. Indeed 
it would seem, from their account of 
the matter, that the military insti- 
tutions of Piedmont are still in a 
transition state, for which reason, as 
well as because of tho limited scale 
on which they arc framed, they de- 
mand but brief notice at our hands. 


There is at Turin a general military 
college, into which lads are admitted 
from fourteen years of age and up- 
w^atds, and of which the common 
course comprehends four years, with 
one additional year for young men 
selected for the service of the artil- 
lery and engineers. Admission to 
this, the ]^gia Academia Militare, 
is by nomination from the Crown ; 
and the establishment, which ap- 
pears never to be full, is fixed at two 
Iiundrcd students. About half of these 
are partially supported by the State, 
on tlie principle of the semi-bourses 
in France, with this marked differ- 
ence bctwf'cn the two sj^steras, that 
whereas in France bourses and semi- 
bourses are thrown open to competi- 
tion, in I^edmonfc they are the free 
gift of the Crown to the sous of men 
who have served the State faithfully 
in <*ivil or military life. 

Besides the Academia Militare, 
Piedmont has its practical school of 
artillery and eii^neers, to which offi- 
cers, after receiving their commis- 
sions, repair, and in which they are 
supposed to spend two yeans. The 
siiojects taught are- 1. Mineralogy 
and metallurgy ; 2. Introduction to 
applied mechanii‘s ; 3. Theory of tho 
combustion of gunpowder aiid pro- 
jectiles ; 4. Use of artillery, construc- 
tion of batteries ; s<'mce in the field \ 
5. Permanent fortification; 0. Mili- 
tary bridges ; 7. Artillery material ; 
8. Manufacture of arms and pyro- 
to(^hnics. All these arc studicu in 
common by officers of artillery and 
engineers. The latter arc specially 
instnicted over and above in-^ 1 . Civil 
and military architecture; 2. Topo- 
graphy ; 3. Geology. Tlic artillery 
and enginrer services ^pear to be 
great favourites with the Piedmontese, 
and arc officered chiefly by the more 
aristocratic classes of society. They 
arc both admirable of their kind. 
rThe staff seems to be^ leas sought 
after ; and the education given to 
candidates for the corps is in con- 
sequence less perfect. Indeed, tlm 
whole course at the staff school €0[- 
tends over little more than eleven 
raonth^ of which six are devoted to 
theoretical study, and five to prac- 
tical. TopoOTapny and plan-draw- 
iug, preceded by the necessary lec- 
tures in arithnmtic, geometry, and 
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trigonocaefcnr, occupy the fonner of 
these perioofi. Hie latter ia devoted 
to the laws aijtd customs which guide 
the adminietrotiou of the army, and 
to ridiu^. 

But the point which most dlstin- 
guiahes the military system of Pied- 
mont f^m that of other nations is 
this, that she requires the whole of 
her officers, except those of the special 
arms, to soend a year in one or other 
of the military schools at Ivrea and 
Pinorol before they can attain the 
rank of captain. The s^^liool of Ivrea 
is for infantry, that of Pinerol for 
cavalry ; and a mixed class, for the 
l^ueht of officers raised from tho 
ranks, has recently been added to 
the former. Practical subiects are 
chiefly 'Studied in these schools, as, 
for example, drill, fencing, exercise, 
with diflerent arms, musketry, regu- 
lations and jiGCOunts of the army - 
but topography, field-fortification, ami 
the secoridai'y operations of war, are 
added, ill each of whicii tlic subaltern, 
before he is considered eligible for jiro- 
motion, must pass nn examination. 

To maintain and render eflective 
the several establishments here enu- 
merated, the foiu’ countries visited by 
the Commissioners submit to a veiy 
large outlay. Austria, as we have 
shown, expends al »out <£40(3, (KK) a-ycar 
in this manner; of which enonnous 
sum <£127,000 ajjpears to l^Mlevotcd 
to tlio education of officers exclusive- 
ly. In France the annual expendi- 
ture amounts to /72,(K)«), of which 
J is absorbed by the e<luca- 

tion of officers alone ; while in Prus- 
sia, a much poorer country than 
France, the training of officers re- 
quires the outlay of £2C,0<k). In 
England we have our two depait- 


ments at Sandliurat— the juniqp for 
cadets, the senior for officers — with 
Woolwich, and Addiscombe, and 
Chatham, wherein young men are 
trained for the artillery and engineer 
services by the Crown, and by the 
East^ndia Company. Yet tlie total 
annual outlay incurred by the nation 
(we put out of view the arran^* 
meats made by the Company) fiuls 
sometliing short of £5(KHi. Is it to 
be woiidc^red at, if, in the Crimea 
and elsewliere, our armies, victorious 
in the field, break down for lack 
skill and resources iu militaiy admi* 
nistratioH? 

We hope and lieHeve'thaft better^ 
days are coming. .After a goml deal 
of " hesitation and controversy, the 
inevitable result of pur mixed systtsin 
at headquarters, a Military Cominis- 
.sion has been appointed, under the 
presidi*ncy of His Royal Highness 
the Geiiei’al CommanJing-in-(^^hief, 
with instructions by the Crown to 
prepare a pbin for tin* better edu4*a- 
tion of officers of all arms, and espe- 
cially of the Staff*. The Oouunission 
is to report in deUil ; and w'c notice 
tliat one eK'Ction of the promised re- 
sults of its iubouTH is already in the 
printer's hands. The task which w».‘ 
Imve set ourselves would be V('ry in- 
(‘oraplete did we not i>ause before 
taking further steps in advance til! 
the ilocuuicnt on Education ha<l reach- 
ed UH. We must therefoie crave the 
indiUgi-nct: of our readers for a month, 
at the end of wliich w e hoiMj to lay 
before tlnmi, not only an outline of 
the measures which may be suggest- 
ed by others, but our own vieSvis of 
what this country can and ought to 
do towards the accjuinplishment of 
so important a purpose. 
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WHAT WILL BE BO MITB IT?— PAHTTV. 

BT riglBTBATUS CAXTON. 

[TheAwtAor merves the Riyhl of Trantlation.] 

CHAPTEIt XIU. 

He w)io BOOR hiR lioir hi hin child, carrtuR his eye over hopes and TiosBeBsioDfi lyin;^ 
far bc^yoitd his ^ivestonu, viewing his life, even here, as iix>criod r»at closed with a 
cdinink. Hu who bccs his heir in another man's child, sees the full stop at the end 
of the sentence. 


I/foNEL’.s dcf»arture was indofinitcly 
postponed ; iiothiug more was said 
of it. Meanwhile DarreU’s manner 
towards him underwent a marked 
elian^'c. The previous iiidifl'erenco 
the rich kinsman had liithorto shown 
as to the Iniy’s past life, and the pe- 
culiarities of his intellect and cha- 
racter, wlifjlly vanished. He sought 
now, on the (contrary, to plumb 
thorougidy the Tuore hiddt*n dejdhs 
vhich lurk in the nature of everv 
human being, and which, in Lionel, 
wen* the more diffunilt to discern 
from the vivacity and candour w'hich 
covered with so smooth and charming 
a surfaeea pride tremulouslv sensitive, 
and an ambition that startled himself 
jii the hours wheii solituih; and revmie 
reflect upon the visions of Youth the 
giant outline of its own hopes. 

Harrell was not dissatisfiiul with 
the results of his survey ; yet often, 
when perhaps most pleasecl, a sluido 
would pass over his eountenauce ; 
and, luul a woman who loved him 
l»ct‘n by to ]i.sti*n, she would have 
heard the sliort slight smh which 
came and went too ijuicikly for the 
duller sense of man’s friendship to 
recognise it as tlie .sound of sorrow*. 

In Harrell himself, thus insensi- 
bly altered, Lionel daily discovered 
more to charm his interest and deepen 
his afl'ection. In this man’s nature 
there were, indeed, such .W'ondrous 
under cunents of sw^ectness, so sud- 
denly gushing Torth, so suddenly van- 
ishing again ! And exquisite in him 
were tlie traits of that sympathetic 
tact which the world calls fine breed- 
ing, but w'hich comes only from a heart 
at once chivalrous auu tender,, the 
more bewitching in Darrell from their 
contrast with a maimer usually cold, 


and a bearing so stamped witli mas- 
culine, self-willed, haughty power. 
Thus days w^ent on as if Lionel had 
become a very child of the house. 
But his sojourn was in tnith drawing 
lu^ar to a close not less abrupt and 
unexpected than the turn in his host’s 
humours to whicli he owed the delay 
of his departure. 

One bright afternoon, as Darrell 
was standing at the window of his 
private study, Fairthoni, who had 
crept in on some matter of business, 
looked at his countenance long ana 
WM.stfiilly, and then, shambling up to 
his side, put one hand on bis shoulder 
with a light timid touch*, and, point- 
ing witli the other to Lionel, who was 
lying on tin; gi-ass in front of the 
easement reading the Faerie Queen, 
said, Why do you take him to your 
licart if he does not comfort it ? 

Darrell winced, and answered gent- 
ly, " I did Jiot know you w^erc in the 
iBom. Boor Fairthorn ; thank you!” 

“ Thank me !— what for ? ” 

“ For a kind thought. So, then, ^ 
you like the boy?” 

“ Mayn’t I like him ?” asked Fair- 
thorn, looking rather frightened; 

surely you do ! ” 

“ Yes, 1 like him much : I am try- 
ing mv best to love him. But, but” — 
Darreil turned quickly, and the por- 
trait of his father over the mantel- 
piece came fall upon his sight — an 
Imnreflsive, a haunting face — ew*eot 
ana gentle, yet w*ith the high narrow 
brow and arched nostril of pride, with 
restless melancholy eves, and au ex- 
pression that revealea the delicacy of 
intellect, but not its power. There 
was something forlorn, yet imposing, 
in the whole effigy. As you oontinuea 
to look at the eountenauce, the mourn- 
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fal attraction ^ew upon you. Truly 
a touching and a most lovable aspect. 
Darrells eyes moistened. 

^ Yes, my father, it is so !” he said 
softly. All my sacrifices were in 
vain. The race is not to be rebuilt ! 
No grandchild of voiirs will succeed 
me — me, the last of the old line ! Fair- 
thorn, how can I love that boy ? He 
may be my heir, and in his veins not 
a drop of my father’s blood !” 

“ But he has the blood of yunr 
father’s ancestors; and why must 
you think of him as your neir - 
you, who, if you woultl but go again 
into the world, might yet find a fair 

wi — 

With such a stamp came Darreirs 
foot upon the floor tliat the holy and 
conjugal monosyllable dropping from 
Fairthorn s lips was as much cut in 
two as if a shark had snapt it. Un- 
speakably frightened, the poor man 
sidled away, tlirust himself behind a 
tall reading-desk, and, ])ccriiig aslant 
from that covert, whimjKTcd out, 
“ Don’t, don’t now, don’t be so awful ; 
I did not mean to uflend, but I’m 
always saying something I did not 
mean; and really you look so young 
still (coaxingly), and, and*——” 

Darrell, the burst of rage over, had 
sunk upon a chair, his face bowTd 
over his hands, and his breast heav- 
ing as if with suppressed sobs. 

The musiciau iorgot his fear: he 
sprang forward, almo.st upsetting the 
tall desk ; he flung hims<df oh his 
knees at Darrell’s feet, and c?xclaiincd 


in broken words, Master, master, 
forgive me ! Beast that I was ! Do 
look up— do smile, or else boat me — 
kick me.” 

DarreH’s right hand slid gently from 
his fa(^e,and toll intoFoirthorn’s clasp. 

‘‘ Hush, hush,” muttered the man 
of granite ; “ one moment, and it wull 
bo over.” 

One moment ? Tliat might be but 
a figure of speech ; yet before Lionel 
had finished lialf the canto that was 
plunging liim into fairyliind, Darrell 
was standing by him with Ids ordi-^ 
naiy tranquil ihicn ; and Fairthorn’s 
flute from behind the boughs of a 
neighbouring lime-tree w^as breathing 
out an air as dulcet as if carch'ss 
Fauns still piped in Arcady, and Grief 
were a far dweller on the oth(’r side 
of the mountains, of whom slu'phcrds, 
reclining under summer leaves, speak 
as WT sjjcak of liydras and uuiconis, 
and things in fable. 

On, on swelled the mellow, mellow, 
witching music ; and now the worn 
man with his sceni smTow, and the 
boy with his frank glad laugh, an? 
jiassiiig aw'ay, side by side, on er the 
turf*, with its starry aiid golden wild- 
flowers, undiM* tlie bmiglis in you 
Druid copse, from which tiny start 
the ririgiiove — farther and mrther, 
still sid(‘ by side, now out i>f sight, as 
if the dense green of the summer had 
cloKcd around them like waAos. But 
still the flute sounds on, and still they 
hear it, softer anil softer astliey go. 
Hark ! do you not hear it~-you I 


CHAITEH XIV. 


There are certain events which to each man's life arc as comets to the earth, seemingly 
strange and emttic pnrtenU ; distinct from the ordinary lights which n^uido »nir 
course and mark our sesisons, vet true to their own laws, jiotont in tlieir own 
inlluenccs. Philosophy spmdates on tluur cn‘cct>«, and disputes upon their uses; 
men who do not philosophise rcg.ard t)i<*iii a.s s|H ciaJ inoKsongers and i»odcs of evil. 


They came out of thejittlc park 
into a by-lane • a vast tract of com- 
mon land, yellow with furze, and 
undulated with swell and hollow 
spreading in front ; to their right the 
tlark beecliwooda, still beneath the 
weight of the July noon. Lionel 
had been talking about the Faerie 
Queen y knight-errantry, the sweet im- 
possible dream -life that, safe from 
Time, glides by bower and hall, 


through niagic forests and by witch- 
ing eaves, the world of poot-books. 
And Darrell listened, anci the flute- 
notes mingled with tRe atmo8f>h(‘rc 
faint and mr off, like voices from that 
“world jts(df. 

Out then they came, this broad 
waste land >>eforc them ; and Lionel 
said merrily, 

“ But this is the very scene ! Here 
the young knight, leaving his father’s 
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hall, would have checked his destrier, 
ghinciug wistfully now over that 
green wild which seems so boundless, 
now to the ‘umbrageous horror* ot* 
those breathless woodlands, and (ques- 
tioned himself which way to take for 
adventure.” 

“ Yes,” said Darrell, coining out 
from his long reserve on all tliat con- 
cerned his past life — “ Yes, and the 
gold of the gorse-blosfioms tempted 
me ; and I took the waste laud.” He 
jiMUSod a moment, and renewed : And 
then, when I had known cities and 
men, and snatched romance from dull 
matter-of-fact, then I would have 
done as civilisation does with ro- 
mance itself— I would have enclosed 
the waste land for iny own aggran- 
disement. Look,” he continued, with 
a sweep (»fthe hand round the width 
of proB])cct, “all that you see to the 
verge of the horizon, some fourteen 
years ago, was to have been tlirown 
into till* petty paddock wc have just 
quitt(ul, and serve as park roinul the 
house I was then building. Vanity 
of human wisli(‘a ! What but the 
several ])ro]>ortioiis of their common 
folly (listiiigui»hew tlie baflled squire, 
from the arrestetl eoiKiiieror I Man’s 
ch:ivacleristi(3 cerebral organ must 
eerlaiiily be aequisitirencss.” 

“ Was it his organ of uequisitive- 
nes.s that inovcfl Theinistocles to 
bcKist that ‘ lie could make a small 
state great ? ’ ” 

“ Well remembered — ingeniously 
(juoled,” returned Darrell, with the 
polite bend of his stately head, “ Yes, 
1 suspect that the coveting organ had 
much to do with the boast. To build 
a name was the earliest dream of 
Themistoclt's, if wc are to accept tin* 
anecdoti‘ that makes iiiin say, ‘ The 
tro])hies of Miltiadcfl would not suffer 
him to sleep.’ To build a name, or 
to create a fortune, are but varying 
applications of om* Imman passion, 
llie dr^ire of sometliiiig we have iiot^ 
is the first of our childish remom-’ 
brancos ; it matters not what form it 
takes, what object it longs for ; still 
it is to acquire ; it never deserts us 
while wc live.” 

“ And vet, if I might, I should like 
to ask, wliat you now desire that you 
do not possess!” 

“ I--nothing • but I spoke of the 
living ! I am dead. Only,” added 


Darrell, with his silveir laugh, 
say, as poor Chesterficla said before 
me, ‘ it IS a secret— keep it.*” 

Lionel made no reply : the melan- 
choly of the words sadd(*ued him : 
but DarreU’s manner reiMjllcd the ex- 
pression of sympathy or of interest 
and the boy fell into conjecture — 
what had lulled to the world this 
man’s intellectual life ? 

And thus silently they continued 
to wander on till the. sound of the 
flute had long been lost to their ears. 
Was the musician playing still ! 

At length th^ came round to the 
other end of Fawley villager and 
Darrell again became animated. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, returning to 
the subject of talk that had been ab- 
ruptly suspended—" perhaps the love 
of power IS at the origin of each rest- 
less courtship of FoiluiU! ; yet, after 
all, who has power with less alloy 
‘than the village tliane? With so 
little effort, so little thought, the 
man in the manor-house can make 
men in the cottage happier here be- 
low, and niofe fit for a liereafter yon- 
der. In leaving the world 1 come 
from contest and pilgrbnnge, like 
our sires the Crusaders, to reign at 
home.” 

As he spoke, he entered one of the 
Cottages. An old paralytic man was 
seatc(l by the fire, hot though the 
July sun was out of doors ; and his 
wife, of th(‘ same age, and almost as 
helpless, was reading to him a chan- 
ter in tlio Old Testament — ^the fiflu 
chapter in Genesis, containing the 
genealogy", age, ajul death of the pa- 
triarchs neforc the Flood. How the 
faces of the couple brightened when 
Darrell entered. “ Master Guy 1 ” 
said the old man, tremulously rising. 
The world-weary orator and lawyer 
was still Idaster Guy to him. 

“ Sit down, Matthew, and let me 
n*ad you a chai)ler.” Darrell took 
the Holy Book, and read the Sermon 
on the Mdlint. Never had Lionel 
heard anything like that reading, 
the feeling which brought out the 
depth of the sense, the tones, sweeter 
than the flute, which clothed the 
divine words in music. As Darrell 
coased, some beauty seemed gone 
from the day. Ho lingered a few 
minutes, talking kindly and familiat- 
ly, and then turned into another cot- 
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tSge, where lay a sick woman. He 
li^ued to her ailments, promised to 
send her something to ao her good 
from his own stores, cheered up her 
spirits, and, leavinff herhai>py, turned 
to Lionel witli a Morions smile, tliat 
seemed to ask, “And is there not 
power in this ?” 

But it W'as the sad peculiarity of 
l^is remarkable man, that all his 
moods were subject to rapid and 
seemingly unaccountable' variations. 
It was os if some great blow had 
fallen on the mainspring of his orga- 
nisatioiii, and left its original harmony 
broken up into fragments, each im- 
pressive 111 itself^ but niiining one 
into the other with an abrupt dis- 
cord, as a harp played upon oy the 
wnncls. For, after this evident cffoi-t 
at self-consolation or self-support, in 
soothing or strengthening others, 
suddenly Darreirs head fi ll again 
upon his breast, and he walked on,' 
up the village lane, heeding no longer 
either the open aoo|s of exjicctiint 
cottagers, or th(* salutation of liumble 
passers-by. “ And I coaid have boon 
so happy here!” he said smldeuly. 
“ Can! not be .so yet ? Ay, perhaps, 
when I fim thoroughly old- tied to 
the world but by the thread of an 
hour. Old men do seem hapjiy ; 1 h‘- 
liind them, all memories faint, siive 
those of cliildhood and s|iright]y 
youth ; before them, the narrow ford, 
and the sun dauming up the eJouds 
on the other shore, ’Tis the critical 
descent into age in which man is 
surely nKist troubled ; griefs gone, 
still rankling ; nor, strength yet in his 
limbs, passion yet in his heart, recon- 
ciled to what loom nearest in tlic 
prospect— the arm-chair and the pal- 
sied head. Weill life is a quaint 
pmude. Bite tho most incongruous 
join into each other, and the scheme 
thus gradually l^ccomes symmetrical 
atid clear ; wdien, lo ! as the infant 
claps his hands, and cries, ‘ S(‘c, sit* ! 
the puzzle is made 6i#!* all the 
pieces are sw^ back into the box — 
mack box with the gilded nails. Ho ! 
Lionel, look up ; there is our village 
Cliureh, and here, close my right, 
Ute Churchyard!’* 

Now while Darrell and his young 
companion were directing their gaze 
to the right of the village lane, to- 
wards the small grey church—* 


towards the sacred burial-ground iu 
which, here and there amongst hum- 
bler graves, stood the monumental 
stone inscribed to the memory of some 
former Darrell, for whose remains 
the living sod had been preferred to 
the famify vault ; wliile ooth slowly 
neared the funeral spot, and leant, 
silent and musing, ovit the rail that 
fenced it from tho animals tunicd to 
graze on the Sward of the suiTOUiid- 
ing green, — a f(K)t-traveller,a stranger 
in the place, loitered on the thTeslKild 
of tho small wayside inn, about lifty 
yards ofl' to tlie left of the Innc, and 
looked hard at the still figures of the 
two kinsmen. ‘ 

Tuniing then to the hostess, wlio 
was standing somi'wliat within the 
threshold, a glacis of brandy-and- 
water in her hand (the tbinf glass 
that stranger had called for during 
Ids half-hour’s rest in the hostelry;, 
quoth the man — 

“The taller gentleman yondiT is 
surely ymir sipdre, is it not / Inil wJio 
is the shorter and younger person ?” 

Tlic landlady put forth her head. 

“ Oh ! that is a relation of the 
sipiire’s down one visit, sir. 1 In^artl 
coachman say that thii squire's tak(‘n 
to him hug<‘ly ; and they do think at 
the liall that the young gentlemau 
will bo bis heir.” 

“ Aha ! -indeed his ln*tr i Whwi 
is the lad’s name ? What relation 
can he he to Mr liarrt*]] 1” 

“I don’t know what rehitinn 
exactly, sir; bnt he is one of the 
Huuglitons, and they’ve been kin to 
the Fawhy folks timeout of mind.” 

“ flanghton !- - aha ! Thank you, 
ma’am. Uhnng^r, if you please.” 

The stranger tossed oH’ his <lram, 
and stretched his hand for Idh change. 

“ Beg pardon, siK but this must i»e 
forring moncy^” said the landlady, 
turning a tlvc-franc piece on her |)alw 
with suspicious curiosity. 

“ Foreign I is it jwssiblo i ” The 
stranger dived again into Ins pocket, 
and apparently with some difticulty 
huntcfi out half-A-crowM. 

“ Sixpence more*, if you please, sir ; 
three brandies, ana bread-and-chcese, 
and the ale too, sir.” 

“ How stupid I am I I thought 
that French coin was »iivo-Blulhng 
piece. 1 fear I hav^ no English money 
about me but this half-crown ; and I 
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cECii’t ask you to trust me, as you 
don’t know me.” 

“ Oh, sir, ’tis all one if you tnojr 
the squire. You may be passing tins 
way again.” 

“ I shall not forget iny debt when 
I do, you may bo sure,” sfiid the 
stranger ; and, with a nod, lie wjilked 
away in the same direction as Dar- 
rell and Liomd Inwl already taken — 
through a turuntile by a public path 
that, skirting the churchyard and 
the neighbcjuriiig parsonage, led 
along a cornfield to the demesnes 
of Fawloy. 

The path was narrow, the corn 
rising on either side, feo tliat two 

i )erson8 could not well walk abreast, 
jioncl was some paces in advance, 
Darrell walking sl<iw. The stratiger 
tldl<»we(l at a distance ; once or twice 
he quickened his pace, ns if resfilved 
to ovt'rtake Oarrell ; then, {qipannit- 
ly, Jiis niiiid misgave him, and he. 
again fell back. 

"Then; was something furtive aud 
sinister about the man. Little could 
be seen <jf his face, for lie w'otc a largo 
hat of foreign inak(‘, slouched deep 
over his brow, and bis lips and jaw" 
were concealed by a dark and full 
mustache ami beard. As much of 
the general outline of the <‘ 0 uute- 
nance as reinaiiiod distinguishable 
was, ncvevthclrsF, diHudedly liand- 
.soino ; but a complexion naturally 
rich ill colour, secnu'd to have gained 
the heated look which conics with 
the earlier habits of inttunperanoe, 
before it fades int«» the leaden hues 
of the later. 

His dress bespoke pretension to a 
certain rank ; Wt its component 
p.ails were strangely ilbassorted, out 
of dat(\ and out of roimir : pearl- 
eoloured tromsers, with silk braids 
<lowii their sides; brodi-quins to 
inatcli- Parisian fasliion three years 
back, but the trousers shabby, the 
braiding discoloured, the brodequins 
in hoh^s. The coat*— once a black 
oveniug-drcHS coat — of a cut n year 
or two anterior to that of tlie trou- 
sers ; satin facings— cloth uaplesB, 
satin stained. Over all, a sort of 
summer travelling-cloak, or rather 
large cape of a waterproof silk, once 
the extreme mode with the Lions of 
the Chaitssee d^Antin whenever they 
ventured to rove to Swiss cantons or 


German spas ; but which, from a 
certain dainty effeminacy in its shape 
and texture, required the minutest 
elegance in the mieral costume of 
its wearer as well as the cleanliest 
purity in itself. Worn by this tira- 
velier, aiul well-nigh worn out too, 
the cape liecame a finely, mournful 
as a tattered pennon over a*wreck. 

Yet in spite of this dress, however 
unbecoming, shabby, oDsolete, a 
second glance could scarcely fail to 
note the wearer as a man wonder- 
fully well shaped — tall, slender in the 
waist, long of limb, but with a girth 
of chest that showed immense power 
— one of those rare figures that a 
female eye would admire for grace — 
a recruiting sergeant for athletic 
strengtli. 

But still the man’s whole bearing 
and aspect, even apart from the 
dismal incongruities of his attire, 
which gave him the air of a beggared 
siiendtbrift, marred the favourable 
etfect that physical conieliness in it- 
self producesP Difficult to describe 
how— difficult to say why— but there 
is a look which a man gets, and a 
gait which lie contracts, when the 
rest of mankind cut him ; and this 
man bail that look and that gait. 

“So, muttered the stranger. 
“That boy his heir!— so, so. How 
can I get to speak to him '? In his 
own house lie would not see mo : it 
must be as now, in the open air ; but 
how catch liim alone '( and to lurk in 
the inn, in his own village— perluips 
for a day — to watcli an occasion ; 
impossible ! Besides, where is the 
money for it If Courage, courage I ” 
He quickened his pace, pushed back 
his hat. “ Courage ! Why not now ? 
Now or never I ” 

While the man thus mutteringly 
BoliloqiiiKod, Lionel had reached the 
gate whi(;h opened into the grounds 
of Fawdey, just in the rear of the 
little lake.j^ Over the gate he swng 
himself lightly, and, turning back to 
Darrell, ’‘criea, “ Here is the doe 
waiting to welcome you.” 

Just as Darrell, scarcely heeding 
the exclamation, and with his musing 
eyes on the ground, approached the 
gate, a respectful hand opened it 
wide, a submissive bead bowed low, 
a voice artifidally soft faltered fe^ 
words, broken and indistinct, but of 
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whidi those most audible were,— 
“Piardon me— somethiug to commu- 
uicate— important— hear me.” 

Darrell started—iust as the travel- 
ler almost touched lum—startod— 
recoiled, as one on whose path rises 
a wild beast. His bendecl head be- 
came erect, haughty, indignant, defy- 
ing • blit his cheek was pale, and 
his lip quivered. You here I You 
in England— at Fawley!^ You 'pre- 
sume to accost me ! You, sir, you — 

Lionel just caught the sound of. 
the voice as the doe had come timidly 
up to him. He turned round sluujdy, 
and behold Darrell’s steni, imperious 
countenance, on which, stern and 
imj^erious though it was, a hasty 
glimce could discover, at once, a sur- 
prise, that almost borucred upon fear. 
Of the stranger still holding tlu* 
gate he saw but the back, ami his 
voice he did not hear, thoiigli by the 
man’s posture he was evidently reply- 
ing. Lionel jiauscd a moment irre- 
solute ; but as thejn^ continued to 
speak, ho saw DarmVs face grow 
paler and paler, and in the impulse 
of a va^e alarm he hastenc<l towards 
Jiim ; but just \\ithin three feet of 
the sjKjt, Darrell arresU^l his steps. 

“ Go home, Lionel ; tliLs person 
would .speak to me in private” 
Then, in u lower tone, be said to the 
stranger, ‘‘'Close the gate, .sir; yuu 
are standing upon th<' land of my 
fathers. If you would speak \nth 
me, this way and brushing tlirougli 
the com, Darrell strode towards a 
patch of waste land that adjoined the 
field : the man followed liiin, and 
both passed from Lionels eyes. The 
doe had come to tlie gale to greet 
her master ; she now rest(?rl her nos- 
trils on the l>ar, with a look di.'»up- 
pointed ami plaintive. 

“ Come,” said Lionel, “ eomo.” 
Tlie doc would not stir. 


So the boy walked on alone, not 
much ocoupmd with what had just 
pas^d. “Doubtless,” thought he, 
"some person in tlie neighlxmrhood 
upon countiy business.” 

.He skirted the lake, and seated 
liimself on a garden bench near the 
house. What did he there think of ] 
—who knows ] Perhaps of the Groat 
'World ; perhaps of little Sophy 1 
Time fled on : the sun w'as recoding 
in the west, whtm Darrell hurried 
past him without speaking, and en- 
tered the house. 

The host did not appear at dinner, 
nor all that evening. Mr Mills made 
an excuse— Mr Darrell did nut feel 
very well. 

Fairthorh had Lionel all to himself, 
ami having within the last few days 
reiiidulgod in open cordiality to the 
young guest, he was csiHicially com- 
hiunicativ(‘ that evening. He talked 
much on Darrell, ami with all flu* 
atfectioB that, in spite of his fear, the 
poor flute-player mit for his ungra- 
cious patron. H<* told many aiiec- 
di)tes of the stem riuins temhT 
kindne!>s to all that came witiiin 
its spheTc. lie told also aueedotes 
more striking oi the kind mans 
sternness wliere soiiic obfitinate ])re- 
judice, some ruling passion, made 
liim “ granite.’’ 

“ Lord, my de ar young sir,” said 
Fairtiiorn, “ be Ids most bitter open 
enemy, and fall down in tlie mire, 
tlie first hand to help you w<iuld he 
Guy Darrcirs ; but oc bis professed 
friend, and betray him to tin* worth 
of a straw, and never try to see his 
face again if you arc wise -the most 
forgiving ami the least forgiving of 
human binngs. But—” 

Tb<! study door noiselessly oiamed, 
and Diirrcli’s voice calh*d out, 

“ Fairthoni, lot me speak with 
you,” 


CTUPTEB XV. 

* 

Every street has two the shady side and tlm sunny. When two men shake hands 
and part, mark which of tho two takes tho Hunuy side ; he will bo tlic younger 
man of the two. 

The next morning, neither Darrell Darrell wished to sjwak with him in 
nor Fairthorn mjpeared at breakfast : the study. Study, across the thresh- 
but as Biion as Lionel had concludcu old of which Lionel had never yet 
that meal, Mr Mills informed him, set footstep ! He entered it now with 
with customary politeness, that Mr a sentiment of mingled curiosity aud 
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awe. Nothing in it remarkable, save 
the portrait of the host’s father over 
the mantelpiece. Books strewed 
tables, chairs, and floors in the disor- 
der loved by habitufil students. Near 
the wiiidow was a ‘dass bowl contain- 
ing gold fish, and dose by, in its cage, 
a singing-bird. Darrell might exist 
without companionship in tlni human 
species, but not without something 
which ne protected and cherished — a 
bird —even a fish. 

Darndl lookcjd really ill ; his keen 
eye was almost dim, and the lines 
ill his face seemed deejK'r. But he 
spoke with his usual calin passionless 
melody of voiee. 

“ Yes,” he sai<l, in answer to Lio- 
neVs really anxious iinjniry ; “ I am 
ill. Idle oersons like mo gi ve way to 
illness. When I was a busy man, I 
never did : and then illness gave way 
to nn\ ]\ty g<‘iieral plans are thus, if 
not actually altered, at least hurried 
to their eoiisuminatiou sooner than I 
o.xpeet<vl. Belbre you came h<‘re, 1 
tol<l you to come soon, or you might 
not find me. I meant to go abroad 
this summer; J shall now start at 
once. I need the cliange of seeiie 
and air. You will return to London 
to-day,” 

“ To-dav ! You arc not angry 
with nier" 

Angry ! boy, and cousin— no ! ” 
r»'.sumed Darreil in alone of unusual 
tenderness. ‘'Angry — fie I But 
since tlie parting must be, 'tis well 
to abri<lge the pain of long farewells. 
You must. Avish, too, to see .your 
mother, and thank her for rearing 
you up so that you may stop from 
poverty into ease with a' heail erect. 
You will give to Mrs Hanghton this 
letter : for yourself, your inclina- 
tions siicm ^ tend towards th(‘ aniiy. 
liut before vou ileeide on that career, 
1 should like you to see something 
more of the world, i^all to-morrow 
on Colonel Morley, ill Curzon Street; 
tikis is his ad<lress. fie will receive 
by to-day’s post a note from me, re- 
(piesting him to advise you. Follow 
his eounsels in what belongs to the 
world. He is a man of the world — 
a distant coiuiectilm of mine — who 
will be kiml to yovnor my sake. Is 
there more to say ? Yes, It seems 
an ungracious speech ; but I should 
speak it. Consider yourself sure from 
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me of an independent income. Never 
let idle sycopfiants lead you into ex- 
travagance, by telling you that you 
will have more. But indulge not the 
expectation, however plausible, that 
you will be my heir.” 

Mr Dan*ell —oh, sir — ” 

“ Hush— the expectation would be 
reasonable ; but I am a strange 
being. I might marry again— have 
heirs of my own. Eh , sir — why not ] ” 
Darrell spoke these last w'ords al- 
most ficircoly, and fixed his eyes on 
Lionel as ho repeated — “ why n(jt ? ” 
But seeing that the l)oy’s face evinced 
no surprise, the expression of his own 
relaxed, and ho continued calmly — 
“ Eno’ ; what I liave thus rudely said 
Ava.s kindly meant. It is a treason to 
a young mail to lot liim count on a 
fin'tnne which at last is left away 
frnm him. Now, Lionel, go ; enjoy 
your spring of lile ! Go, liopeful and 
light-hearted. If sorrow reach you, 
buttle w'itli it; if eiTor mislead you, 
come, fearlcssljp to me for (touusel. 
Why, boy — Avhat is this — tears ? 
Tut, tut.’’ 

“It is your goodness,” faltered 
Limiel. “ I cannot h(‘lp it. And 
is there nothing 1 can do for you in 
return 

‘‘ Yes, much. Keep your name 
free from stain, and your heart open 
to such noble einotioiis as awaken 
tears like thosi . Ah, by the by, I 
heard from my law\ytT to-day about 
your poor little proleifet. Not found 
yet, but he seems sanguine of quick 
success. You shall know' the mo- 
ment I hear more.” 

“ You will write to me then, sir, 
and I may write to yon 

“ As often as you please. Always 
direct to me lie.re.” 

“ Shall you be long abroad 

Darrell’s brows mot. “ I don’t 
know,” said he curtly. “ Adieu.” 

He opened the door as he spoke. 

Lionel looked at him Avith Avistful 
yearning, filial aflection, through his 
sAvimining eyes. “ God bless you, 
sir,” he murmured simply, jjnd pass- 
ed away. 

“ That blessing should have como 
from me !” said Darrell to himself, as 
he turned back, and stood on his sol- 
itary hearth. “ But they on whose 
heads 1 once poured a blessing, where 
arc they — ^where ] And that man’s 

u 
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tale, reviving the audacious fable 
which the other, and I verily believe 
the less guilty knave of tlie two, 
sought to palm on me years ago ! 
Stop ; let me weigh well wfiat he said. 
If it were true ! if it were true I 
Oh, shame, shamo ! ” 

Folding his arms tightly on his 
breast, Darrell paced the room with 
slow measured strides, ])oiid(^ring 
dee}>ly. He was, indeed, seeking 


to suppress feeling, and to exercise 
only judgment ; and liis reasoning 
process seemed at length fully to sa- 
tisfy him, for ids countenance griulu- 
ally elcaroil, and a triuinphant smile 
passed across it. “ A lie ~ certainly a 
palpable and gross li(‘ : lie it must and 
shall he. Never will I act*ept it ns 
tnitli. Father (looking full at the 
poi*trait over the mantel-shelf), father, 
fear not— never — U('ver ! ** 


BOOK III.— CIIAITEU T. 

Certe.*!, the Liz.'ird is a shy and liinorons rm-itinv. Tit* nin*. into cliinks and crannios 
if you comt' too ntyir Idm, and shi‘<l**his \c'i*y tud lur if yi>n it l)v iho 

tip*. Ho hiUf not Kintc in f<<»od no one ca^os tiiin, im ouo pt i*.. lit* i.s 

nn idle va^ri'fint. Ihi! when ho stt^als thnuiidi the i^roon and h.i'-k*; uiitmo- 

loKted in the sun, liocn.uds perhaps as much cnioynuuit int<* one suhiTm i Immo .is 
a parrot, hiuwver painj^ercd and enuiito. spr*‘a<ls ovei a hole dl■:l^^ iitc 

spent in sayiutj, ‘* How d‘vo do ? '' and Prctt\ IN'll." 


On that (lull and su^uubro summer 
morning in whii'h the grandfatlur 
and grandchild departed from the 
frieudly ro(;f of Mr Merle, very dull 
and very sombre were tlie thoughts 
of little So])hy. She walked slowly 
Ih liind the grev cripple wlio had 
need l(» lean so liravily on hi.s statf, 
and hor eye had not (*v(*n a smile for 
the goldeu buttercups that glittcHMl 
on dewy mea^ls aloiig^itie the barren 
road. 

Thus had tlioy ])roeeeded a]>art 
and silent till they liad ])a.s.-ed tin- 
second inile.stone. There, Waife, 
rousing from his owm reveries, whicli 
were perhaps y<‘t rnon* dreary than 
those of the dejected child, halted 
tbniptlv, passtui his band onc(' or 
awice rapidly over his forcheail, and 
tuniiiig round to fc) 0 ])hy, looked into 
her face \x ith great kindness as she 
came slowly to Ids side. 

“You are sad, little one T' sjiul 
he. 

“ Vt-ry sad, Orandy.” 

“ And di>pleased with me ? Yes, 
disjdeased tnat 1 have taken you 
Hinldt-nly away from the imdty young 
gontlenmn whr» was .so kind to you, 
without encouraging the chuTiee that 
yon were to meet with liim again.” 

“It was not like you, D randy.*’ 
answ(-red Sophy ; arnl her under-lip 
slightly ].outed, wldlo tin? big tear 
sw7dle,d to her (ive. 

“ Tnie ” said the vagabond ; “ any- 
tliirig resembling couimoii scufjc is 


not like me. Jhit dojft yon tlnnk 
that J did wliat I hdl wa.s be.^t 
for you ( Must I not luwc some 
go<»d eauf'e for it, when(5\<‘r 1 Iuim' 
tin* heart deliberately to vex yon t” 
Sopjiy to(»k his hiiinl ami pressed 
it, but she could not lieivelf to 

s|H*ak, l(H’ s]h‘ felt that at sneli eifort 
SIP) would liave burst out into hearty 
crying. Then Waife proceeded to 
utt(T nmn> of those wiso old 

the hills, and a« hi,jih ahove our 
.Mirrows as hdls are from the vallo\ in 
whieh we walk. He >aid how' tbolish 
it WH^ to uiiss tih- the mind by propH.^- 
terous buicies ,ind impo.sMble Iio|u >. 
The pretty young gentleman eoiild 
never b(^ anything to lier, nor hlie to 
the i»retty y<»ung gentleman, li 
might be V(Ty well for t)»e pretty 
young gcjitleman to )>romise to cor- 
res]M>nd with her, but as soon as he 
r(*tnrncd to hir^ friemls lie would 
liave other things to ol’, and 

she would soon Im- forgotfen ; while 
she, on the contrary, wa mid be thiiik- 
ing of him, and the Thame.s, and the 
ImtKirflic.s, ami tiTid hard life still 
nion: irk.>ome. < if all this, and much 
more, in the g<!ticrai way of consolers 
who set out on the principh* that grief 
is a matter of logic, di«f (hiiitleuiaii 
Waife (h-liver himself with a vigour 
of ratiocination ^ hicli admittetl of 
no reply, and eo^eyed not a pai-tich) 
of cumibrt. And fiM*ling this, that 
great Actor - not that he was mtting 
then — suddenly Rtonjod, clasjKjd the 
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child in his arms, and uiurmurcd in 
V)rok(5n accents — “ But if I see you 
thus cast down, I shall have no 
strength left to hobhh* on through 
the world ; and the sooner I lie down, 
and th(i dust is shovelled over me, 
why, the better for you ; for it seems 
that Heaven sends yon friends, and 
I tear you from them.” 

Aud then Sophy lairly jiavo way 
to ht*r sobs ; she twined her little 
arniH round the old niaifs neck con- 
vulsively, kifi.sed his roui^h face with 
iniploriiig pathetic fondness, and 
forei'd out throu;;h Inu tears, “Don’t 
talk HO ! T’ve Ijeeii un;jjat(*fnl and 
wiek(!d. I don't eare for any one 
but my own dear, dear Cfrandy.” 

After this little scene, tiny both 
composed tlnunselvcH, and felt much 
lighter of h(‘art. They pursued their 
jourmy -nn lonjriT apart, hut .side by 
si(h‘, and the old man l<‘{inin^% thouyli 
very li,::'ht!y, on the ehild’s arm. But 
tliere \\M> no inuiieiliate reaction 
fnim .ulooiii to ;,Miety. Waite began 
l;dking in .softened umh*r-tones, and 
vague ly, of his own pa.st aftlietions : 
ami paitial as was tlie reft.Tema*, 
how ^a^t did th(^ old man's sorrows 
seem ])esid(‘ the cljj]d'.'< regrets ; ami 
yet, lie et»mment«Ml mi them as it rather 
in pil\ii’-; her state tliau grieving tor 
hi^ own, 

“ Ah, at your age^, my darling, T 
had not your tronhli’s and Inmlships. 
I liad 11 ‘t to trudge tin he dusty rojitls 
oil foot witli a lirokeu-dowii good- 
j'or nothing seatterliiig. I trod rieli 
earpels, and slept under silken eur- 
taius. 1 to\»k the air in gay earriages 
' I siieh a seapegraee - and you 
little child- you so good ! All gone, 
all melted away fiom me, aud not 
abli now to be sure that ymi will have 
a mist of bread thi.s da> wiek." 

“t)h, yi‘sl I shall have bread and 
you too, (J randy," eried Sophy with 
ehemiul voiee. “ It was you who 
taught me, to pray to Ho<l, and said 
that in all your troiibh‘s(4od had b<;on 
good to you ; ami He has K'di so 
^aiod to me since I prayed to Him ; 
for 1 have no (Ireadful Mrs Crane to 
beat me now, and say things more 
ban I to bear tlian b(‘atin"- and you 
have taken me to yourself. How I 
prayed tor that. And I take care of 
you too, (rraiidy— don't 1# I ^ira^'ed 
for that too ; and as to carnages, ” 


added Sojjhy with su{^rb air, “I 
don’t care if I am never in a carriage 
as long a.s I live; aud you know I 
h/fve been in a van, which is bigger 
than a carriage, and I didn’t like 
that at all. But how^ came people to 
behave so ill to you, Graiidy V 

“ I never said people behaved ill 
to me, Sophy.” 

“ Did not they take away the 
carpets and silk curtains, and all 
the fine things you had as a little 
boy r’ 

“1 don’t know exactly,” replied 
AVaife, with a puzzled look, “that 
pe.(»ple actually took them away — 
tiut they melted aw^ay. However, 
I ha<l much still to be thankful 
for— I was so strong, and had such 
high spirits, Sojihy, and found peojilc 
not belia ving ill to mo— quite the con- 
trary - kind. I found no Crane 
(..she monster) as you did, my little 
aug(‘L Such prospects before me, 
if 1 had walked straight towards 
them. But I followed my own 
fancy, which led me zigzag ; and 
now that 1 would stray liack into tJie 
liigli-roml, you see before you a 
man whom a Justice of tin' Peace 
could send to the tr(‘.adiuill for pre- 
suming to live without a liveli- 
hi>0d” 

SoiniY. — “Not without a liveli- 
hood I- the wh:it did you eall it ?— iu- 
dey)en»hmt memue - that is, the Three 
Pouiuls, (Irandy ? *’ 

WaU'K (julmiringly). — “ Sensible 
child. That is true. H(»avcii is 
very go(»d to jue. still. Ah I what 
si;^nities fortune I How ha]>j)y 1 was 
with mv dear Lizzy, and yet no two 
persons could live more from hand 
to mtnith.” 

SoPHV (rather joalouslv). — 
“Lizzy * 

AVaifk (with moistoiicd eyes, and 
looking down).— “ My wife. She was 
only sjKired to me two years — such 
sininy yi*ars ! And how grateful I 
ought to be. that she did not live 
longer. She was saved- -such— such 
- sm'h shame and miseiy ! ” A long 
pause. 

Waife resumed, with a rush from 
memory, as if plucking himself from 
the claws of a harpy — “M^hat’s the 
good of looking back ! A man’s gone 
self is a dead thing. It is not I — 
now tramping this road, with you to 
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lean upon— whom I see, when I 
would turn to look bolilnd on that 
which I once was — it is onotlicr 
beinju*, defunct tind buried ; and 
when I say to myself, * that being 
did so and so,* it is like reading an 
epitaph on a tombstone. So, at last, 
solitary and liopeless, I canii* back to 
my own land; and I found you— a 
blessing greater than I had ever 
dared to count on. And how was I 
to maintain you, and take you 1‘rom 
that long - nosed alligator called 
Crane, and put you in womanly gout ie 
hands ?— for I never tlu)nght tlicn of 
subjecting you to all you have since 
undergone witli me. I who did not 
know one useful thing in life by 
which a man can turn a penny. And 
then, as I was all alone in a village 
alehouse, cm iny way back from— it 
does not signify from what, or fnmi 
whenee, but I was clisaj)pointed and 
despairing — JVo\ ideiice nuTcifnlly 
threw in my way— Mr liiigge— anti 
ordained me to be of gi’oat service to 
that rutfian— and that rutlian of great 
use to ]ae.’* 

Sophy. — “ Ah, how was that r 

AVaifk. — “ It was tair-tiine in 
tin* villimc wherein 1 stupjKul, and 
Kugge*'^ prineipal actor was taken c^ll* 
by (ifllrnnn tronriiSj which is Liitin 
fur a disease common to men whcu^it 
little and drink much, Kugge came 
into tile alehouse, bemoaning his 
loss. A bright thought struA me*. 
Once ill my day I had hc'-n used to 
acting. I offered to try my eluuuv 
on Mr liUgg<‘'^ stage ; In* caught at 
me— I at him, 1 sin*ccrded : we 
Ciune to terms, and my litth* St>phy 
was thus taken from tliat ringleted 
crocodile, and placed with Cliristian 
females who wore cajj.s and rea<l 
their Eible. R not Heaven good to 


us, Sopby— and to me too— me, such 
a scamii I ” 

“And you did all that — suflfered 
all that for me '{ 

“ Suffered— but I liked it. And, 
besides, I must have done sumetliing ; 
and there Avere naisons— in sliort, 
I wnis quite happy— no, not actually 
hapjiy, but ciuniorlahle and mony. 
Providence gives thick hides to ani- 
mals that must exist in cold cli- 
mates ; and to the man w iiom it 
reserves tor sorrow. Providence 
gives a coarse, jovial temper. Then, 
when hy a mercy I was saved from 
what I most disliked and dnaided, 
and never would have thought of 
hut that I fancied it might ho a 
liolp to you— f mean the union 
stage — and had that had aecident mi 
the raihvay, how did it end I Oh ! 
in siiving you (and Waife ch>sed 
liis eyes ami shuddered)- in saving 
your destiny from what might he 
much worse, for yon, body and soul, 
than the w'orst that has liah|»ene<l to 
you with uie. And so hu\e U'en 
thrown together ; and so \ou have 
supjiorted im‘ ; and so, when we could 
c.Kist w'ithout Mr Pugge, Provi«lenctJ 
got rid ot Inm \\>r us. Ami so wt 
are now' walking along the high- 
road ; and through yonder tri‘esyo)i 
can catch a peej> of the roof under 
which we arc about t<» rest for a 
while ; and there y(»u w ill h*arn what 
I have done W'ith the Thre<' Pounds !“ 

“It is in>t the S]>ottul Hoy, 
0 randy t" 

“No,’' saiil Waife, sighing; “the 
S}H)ttc<l Huy is a handsome income ; 
hut let us only trust in Pr(»vi<h iice, 
and I sliould m»t W'ondcr if our new' 
acfpiivsition luvncd a monstrous— ” 

“ Monstr<»u.s !” 

“ Piece of good fortum'.** 


CUAITrU IL 

The Iijvf«^tmci>t rovoril(:<l. 


Gentleman AVaife passed through 
a turnstile, dowm a narrow' lane, and 
readied a solitary cottage. He 
knocked at the door ; an old peasant 
woman opened it, and dropiXMl him 
a civil curtsy. “ Indeed, sir, I am 
glad y<m are conic. I’sc moat afearod 
he l^d(fad.” 


“ Dead ! ” exclaimed AA^aifc. “ Oh 
iSordiy, if he should he dead 1 ” 

“AVho?** 

AVaife difl not hecNl the question, 
“ AVhat makes you think him dead f 
said he, fumbling in his pockets, from 
wdiich he at last produced a key. 
“ You have not been disobeying my 
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strict orders, and tampering 'willi the 
door?” 

“ Lor’ love ye, no, sir. But he 
made such a noise a fust-awful! 
And now he’s as still as a corpse. 
And I di<l peei) through the keyhole, 
aiid he was stretclu'd stark.” 

“ Hunger, jjerhaps,” snid tlie Co- 
median ; “ ’tis Ids way when he has 
l>een k(‘|jt fasting much over bis 
usual luiiirs. Follow me, Sophy.” 
He put aside the woman, entered the 
siiiuled kiteljen, as(:(‘inled a stair 
tjiat h‘d from it ; and So]»liy follovr- 
ing, stoppi‘d at a <loor and iisttme^d : 
not a sound. Timidly h(* un- 
locked the portals am I crept in, 
when, suddenly, such a rush— such 
a spring, and a mass of something 
vehemeut yet soft, dingy yet wldtish, 


whirled pist the Actor, and came 
pounce against Sophy, who there- 
with uttered a shriek. “ Stop him. 
stop him, for heaveu’s sakc,’^ cried 
Waife. “Shut the door below — 
seize him.” Dowm stairs, however, 
wrent the mass, and down stairs after 
it Ijobblcd Waife, r<iturning in a few 
moments with the recaptured and 
mysterious fugitive. “There,” he 
cried triumphantly to Sophy, who, 
standing against the wall with her 
fat^e buried in licr frock, long re- 
fused to look up— “ there — tame as 
a lamb, and knows me. See” — he 
seated liiinself on the floor, and 
So]>hy, liesitatingly opening her eyes, 
brheld gravely gazing at her from 
iimhu- a profusion of shaggy locks 
an enormous — 


CnAPTER ITT. 
Dcnoueuiont. 


I\»odle ! 


CHAPTEU IV. 

in coTmoction with History. 


“Walk to that young lady, .«iir — 
walk, 1 say.” The ptxidhj slowly 
r(»s»‘ on his liind-legs, and, with an 
ii.>j)ee1 imxprosiblY solemn, ad- 
vanced towards Sophy, wliu hastily 
receded into the room in which the 
creature had Imm-u contined. 

“Make a bow- tm w hnWy sir; 
that is right ; vaai can shake hamU 
another time. Run dowui, Sophy, 
ami ask i’or his diinuT.” 

“Yes— that I will and Sophy 
flew' (low'll the .stairs. 

The dog, still on his hind -legs, 
Btoixl in the centre of tin* flour, dig- 
iiilical, but evidimtly (ixpiaitaut. 

“Tliiit .will do ; lie dow'ii and dm. 
Hit* tliis moment, sir.” The dog 
stretched hims(*lf out, closed Ins 
eyes, and to all appearance gave up 
the ghost. “A most splendid iii- 
vcstinenl,” said Waife wdth enthusi- 
asiii ; “jiud, nixui the wliole, dog- 
che<4ip. Ho ! tfm are not to bring 
up his diiuiiT *' it is not you >vho are 
to make friends with the, dog • it is 
my little girl ; send her up ; oophy, 
Sophy.” 


“SIjo b (3 fritted, sir,” said the 
w'omaii, liolding a j>latc of" Ctaninc 
coinestiblt's ; “ but la.uk, sir : ben’t he 
really dead r’ 

“Sophy, Sophy.” 

“ IMeasc let me stay here, Grandy,’* 
said Sophy's vuic<j from the foot of 
the stall's. 

“ J^onseiise ! it is sixt(;en hours 
Binc(i li(’ has had a morsel to cat. 
And he will lu've.r bite the hand 
that feeds him now\ Come up, I say.” 

Sojihy slowly reaseended, and 
Waife, .‘Summoning th(^ poodle to 
life, in.sist(‘d noon tin* ehilds feeding 
him. And iiuleed, wdieu that act of 
charity was pi‘rfor]m‘d, tin* dog 
evinc(*d liis gratitude by a scries of 
unsophisticated bounds and wag- 
giiigs of the tail, w'hich graduaUy re- 
moved Sophy’s apprehensi(>n8j and 
laid the foundations for that intimate 
friendship, wdiich is the iiatunil re- 
lation bctw'eeii child and dog. 

“And liow did you come by him?” 
aaked Sophy ; “ and is this really the 

—the INVESTMENT ?” 

“ Shut the door carefully, but see 
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first that the woman is not listeniiig. 
Lie down, sir, tlierc. at the feet of the 
ountf lady. Good dog. How did 
come by him? I will tell you. 
The first day we arrived at the 
village which we have Just left, I 
went into the tobacconist's. While I 
■was buying luy ounce of canaster, that 
dog entered the shop. In his mouth 
was a sixpence wrapned in paper. 
He lifted liiniself on liis hind -legs, 
and laid liis missive on the counter. 
Th(j shopwoman— you know her, Mrs 
Traill— unfolded the pa])cr anti read 
the order. ‘ Clever dog that, sir/ 
said she, * To fetch and cany V said I 
indifiV'rentJy. * More than that, sir ; 
you shall see. The order is for two- 
)eiiuorth of smitf. The dog kiiow.s 
le is to take back'^^ fourpcnce. I will 
give him a penny short.* »So she took 
the sixpence and gave the dug thret*- 
pence out of it. The dog shook his 
head and looked gravely into her 
face. * That’s all you’ll get/ said slits 
The dog shook his hoail again, and 
tapped his paw once on the counter, 
as much as to say, ‘ 1 am not to be 
d(»ne -a penny more, if you please,’ 

‘ If you won't take that, yt>u shall 
have* nothing,’ said Mrs Traill, and 
she took back the threenence.” 

“ l)i.‘ar ! anti what tliii the dt>g do 
then— snarl or bite i ’* 

“ Sot HO ; lie knt.'W he wa^ in 
bis rights, anti tli»l not It»\\('r hims*‘if 
by showing ]>ati temjier. Tht* dt»g 
lot>ked rjuietly rountl, saw a basket 
which contaiiietl two or tliret; pountls 
of trantlie.s lying in a *orner for the 
siit»pbt>y to take to some eii.stomer ; 
tt)ok up the basket in liis mouth, ami 
turned tail, as nuich as to say, ‘Tit 
ffir tat then.’ He umlcrstood, you 
see, what istailleil the ‘Jaw ofrepris- 
als.’ ‘ Cuine back tliis moment,' t ried 
Mrs Traill. The, ilog walked out t>f 
the shop ; then .^hc ran after him, ami 
counted the four|H*ncc btdbre him, on 
wliicli he dropped the basket, pieki tl 
up the right efiauge, ami went otf'th'- 
murttly. ‘ To wliom docs that jicMidio 
belong r saitl I. * To a ptior drunken 
man,* .-aid Mrs Traill ; ‘ 1 wish it wa.H 
ill better liaiitli.’ ‘ So tlo I, ina'am.' 
answered 1 ; — ‘ did h(‘ teaeli it if ’ 

^ No, it Tvaw taught by his brother, 
who was au ohi soldier, and died in 


his house tw'o weeks ago. It knoAvs a 
great many tricks, and is quite young. 
It might make a fortune as a show, sir.’ 
So I was thinking. 1 iiiquin^d the 
owner .s address, called on liim, and 
found him disposed to sell the dog. 
But he asked i*3, a sum tliat seemed 
out of the question then. Still I kept 
the dog ill my eye ; called every day 
to mufc friends with it, and ascer- 
tain its capacities. And at last, 
thanks to you, Sophy, I bought the 
dog ; aiul 'what is more, as .soon as I 
Jiud two gtddcn sovereigns to show, 
1 got him for that sum, and we have 
still i,T left (besides small savings 
irom our lost salaries) to go to tlio 
completion of his education, and the 
advertisement of his merits. I kej)t 
this a seeret from MitIu— fixnn all. I 
w ould not even h‘t th-* drunken owner 
km»w where I took the dog to yester- 
day. I luonght it here, where, I 
learned in the village, then' wen- 
two rooms to let - locked it up and 
my story i.*' tohl.*’ 

Bill why kei'p it sueli a scen t ?” 
“ Because I dt)n’t want liiigge to 
trace us. He might do onea inlseliief ; 
be(‘au^e I have a graml pn>ir<*t of 
genteel ]K)Sirion and high }>riee.s for 
the exliibitiou of tliaf dug. And why 
should it be known w'lit re we conn' 
from, or what w'cweref Andbeeau^e, 
if the ow'iier knew' wh. re to limi the 
(log, he niigiit fh'cov it )>iiek from us. 
Luckily he Inn I not made tlie <log so 
fond of liim, i'Ut what, unles.>^ it be 
dee(»yed, it will accustom ilstdi to us. 
And now I proj)o>e that wt- should 
stay a week or -o here, and drvote 
ourselves exclusi\'ely to develoj>ing 
the native powtrs (d* this gitted 
ereafure. Get out tin' doininoe.s,” 

“ Mdiat i» liis nanu* I" 

“ Jla I that i.s the lirst ennsidera- 
tion. What shall his name /” 

‘‘ Has not lie ont‘ already ! ' 

“ Yes --trivial and unattractive — 
Mop ! In privati! life it might |»aH.s. 
But in public life- -givt* a <l(,)g a bad 
name, and hang him. IMo}), iiide(‘d ! 

There.w'ith IMo]), coiisidiring him- 
self aiipealed to, rust' and stn tched 
himself 

“ Right,” said Geiitlemai^ Waife ; 
.stn,dch yourself ; you decidedly re- 
quire it ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mop l)ocoTnc« a Persona^o. Much tlioiijjht is >>ostoTre(l on the vcr>)al digfrjities, without 
whitih H I*ersona^c would boeonto a Mop. TImj Importiiiice ol’ luimos is apimreut iu 
all history. If Au^ustUH hud oallod hiinscli' kin^, Koine would have risen against 
him as a 'runiuiii ; so he roruaiiiod a siiuplo equestrian, and modestly ealled himself 
linperati^r. Mop chooses his own title in a most iiiybtcrious mainior, and ceases to 
he Moi». 


“ The first noticeable? defect in 
your name of Mop,” saiil Clentleman 
W.'iife, is, as you yoiirsolf denote, 
the want of (don^-jition. Monosvl* 
lables are not im[)Osinf,^ and in strik- 
ing (Nnnjiositions their moaning is ele- 
vated l>y ptriphnisis ; t hat is to say, 
Sojiliy, that what before was a short 
trutli, an elegant author elaborati's 
info a long st retell.” 

(Jertainly,” said Sopliy thought- 
fully ; “ 1 don't think the name of 
Mnj» \\onl'l draw! Still he is very 
like a Mop.” 

“ For tliat r<-ns‘,oii th(‘ name de- 
grades him the mme, and hnsers him 
tnpn an intrlleeinal ])henoinen(jn to 
Jiftvqdu'eul a( tribute, which is vulgar. 
I linpe that that dog ^\ill enable us 
to rlM‘ in the Seal(‘ of lleiiig. Ft>r 
V Jiereas we in acting could only com- 
mand a tlireepoimy audieiM'c — re- 
horved M‘ats a shilling - he, may 
aspire to lialf- eniwiis and divss- 
boxi-s, thill is, if ve can liit on a 
name whiidi iiispirrs respect. Now, 

, althniigh the d(»g is big, it is not 
by bis M/,e that he is to become 
thinoiis, or we might (*jdl him Hen-ii- 
les or tioliali ; neither is it by hi.^ 
lieaiity, or Adonis would not lu‘ 
unsuitable. It is by his superior 
sagacity and uisdom. And there J 
am iMizzled to find his jirotolyjie 
amongst mortals ; hir, j»erhaps, it 
may be my ignoraiua' of history—” 

“ You ignorant, indeed, grand- 
father!” 

‘*l»ut eonsid(Tiiig the inniinuTable 
millionfi wlio have lived on the eartl), 
it is astonishing how few 1 can call 
to mi ml who have left behind them a 
j>rov<‘rl)ial renown for wisdom, 'riierc 
IS, indeed, 8olojnon, but lie fell oil* 
at tlm last ; and as he belongs to 
sacriMl history, we must not take 
ii liberty with his name. Wlio is 
there very, veiy, very wise besides 
Solomon f Think, Sophy— -profane 
history.” 


SopiiY (after a musing pause). — 
“ Puss in Boots.” 

“ Well, he wise; but then ho 
w'as not Jiumaii ; lie was a cat. Ha ! 
Socrates. Shall we call him Socrates, 
Socrat(»s, SoiTatcs ? ” 

Sophy. - “ Socrates, Socrates.” 

Mop yawned.. 

Waifk— “ Ho don’t take to Socra- 
tes-prosy ! ” 

Sophy.— A h, Mr Merle’s book 
about the Brazen He ‘ad, Fri(xr Hn- 
con ! }J e must liave been very wise.” 

Watfi:.— “ Not bail: mysterious, 
but not recondite ; historical, yet fami- 
liar. What do(*s Mop say to itl 
Friar, Friar, Friar Bacon, sir— PViar.” 

Sophy (coaxingly).— “ Friar.” 

Mop, evidently" coiieeiving that 
api)(*al is made to some oIIkt per- 
sonage, canine or human, not .Jjre- 
seut, roiiKcs iJ]>, walks to the door, 
smells at the. chink, returns, shakc.^ 
his head, and rests on Ida haunches, 
eyeing his two friends su]>erciliously. 

Siij»K V.— ‘‘ Jle does not take to that 
name.*’ 

Watff. — “ He has Jus reasons for 
it : and indeed there are many worthy 
}>i'r.‘i()ns wlio disapprove of anything 
that savoui's of magical jwactices. 
]\lop intimates that, on entering 
public life, one should Ixwvare of 
ofi'ending the. n'spccttibh? prejudices 
of a class,” 

!Mr Waif(‘ then, once more resort- 
ing to the recesses of scholastic me- 
mory, plucked therefrom, somt'wiiat 
by the head and slioiilders, sundry 
names reverenced in a bygone agt\ 
He thonglit of the seven wise men of 
(Jreece, but could only recall the lu)- 
monclature of two out of the seven — 
a sad prooi'of the distim^tion bi't^veen 
collegiate fame and popular renown. 
He called Thales ; he called Bioii. 
Mop made no response. “ Wonder- 
ful intelligence !” said Waife ; “ he ■ 
know's that Thales and Bioii would 
not draw !r-obsolete.” 
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Mop was equally mute to Aris- 
totle. He pricked up his ears at 
Plato, perliaps because the souud was 
not wholly dissimilar from that of 
Poiito— a name of wliicli he might 
have had vapie n‘mini8ceiice8. The 
Rtmians not having cultivated an 
original philosophy, thougli they con- 
trived to ]trodue<' great men %\i*thout 
it, Waife passed by that perished peo- 
ple. Ho crossed to China, and tried 
Confucius. Mop had evidently never 
heard of him. “ I am at the end of 
my list, so tar as the wise men are 
conct'rued,'’ said Waite, wiping his 
foreliead. “ If Mop were to distin- 
guish himself by valour, one would 
Slid herot's by the dozen — Achilles, 
and Hector, and Julius C;e.sar, and 
Pompey, and Buonaparte, ami Alex- 
ander the (rreat, and the Duke of 
Marlborough. Or, if he wrote ]K>etry, 
we eould tit him to a hair. But wis«» 
men certainly are searee, and wdien 
one has hit on a wise man’s name, it 
is so lirtle known to tlie vulgar that 
it would curry no more weight with 
it than Spot or T<.d»y. But lU'cessu- 
rily S(Mne name tlie\log must have, 
and take to, symp/ithetieally.” 

Spijhy meanwhile ha<l 'extracted 
the mmiinoc'^ from WadVs bundle, 
and with the dominoes an alpliabet 
ami a multipiieation-table in printed 
cajurals. .As the Comediau’s r»ne rye 
rested iqion the last, lie exchunu'd, 
“ But att(‘r ail, flop’s great strength 
will probably be in aritliinetic. and 
the Sficuee of numbers tlie root of 
all wi>doTn. Besidt-s, ca ery mnu, liigh 
and low, wants to make a fortune, 
and associations connected with ad- 
dition and niultiplicatiMii arc always 
pleasing. Who, tlien, is tlie sage at 
eoinruitatioii mostunivcrsallvkiiown { 
T'ncpiestionably f’nH'rr ! lie must 
take to that — C(H‘kcr, C-ocker” (com- 
inandingly) - “ ( '-<H*-k-e-r” (with |ht- 
suasive .sweet iies.s.j 

Mop looked puzzled ; lie put his 
head lir.st on one sidi‘, then tlic 
other. 

Sophy 'Vith mellifluous cmlear- 
ment -‘'M *oeker,good ( ’ocker ; Cock- 
er dear.” 

Both,—** Cocker, Cocker, CNicker!’* 

Excited ami bcw’ildcred, Moji put 
up bis head, and gave vent to his 
pcrjilexitif'.s in a long and lugubrious 
now I, to which certainly none who 


heard it could have desired addition 
or multiplication. 

“ Stop this instant, sir — stop *, I 
shoot you! You are dead— down ! ” 
Waife adjusted his stuff' to his should- 
er gun-wise ; iiml at the, word of com- 
mand, Down, Mop was on his sidt‘, 
stiff’ and lif(‘h‘ss. “ Still,” said Waife, 

a name connected with profouml 
calculation would be the most appro- 
priat(‘ ; for instance. Sir Isaac.” 

Bidbre, the comedian eould get out 
the word Newton, Mop had sprung 
to his four feet, and, with w'liggiiig 
tail and wriggling back, evinced a 
sense* of N'utiiied recognition. 

“ Astounding I” said Waife, rathf‘r 
awed. fan it be the name / - lui- 
po.s.sible. Sir Isaac, Sir Isaac ! ” 

“ Bow wow I” answered Mop joy- 
ously. 

“ If lhf.‘re be any tnith in the doc- 
trine of metempsycliosis ! ” faiten'd 
(lenrh'imin Waife, *“ if tlit' great N<'W- 
toii eould havt' tran.siuigrated into 
that iiu'oinjiarablt! animal. Newton, 
Newtem.” T<» that name . 

no obeisance, but, evidi ri ‘ ■ 

less, w’alked round tlie room, smelling 
at every enrner, and turning to look 
backMith inquisitivt* carnc''tm'>s at 
Ills in‘w mastiT, 

“He does not seem to eateh at the 
name of Ncwtoii,” said Waife, trying 
if tJirice again, and \.iiiily. “ ami yn 
be .seems extremely w* 11 vn>*'d in the 
]»nnci)»l^ol gra\ity. Sirlsruiel" Tie- 
tlog^ bouM'lt'd towards liini, put lii.s ^ 
]>aw's on his shoulder, and lieKed his 
faee. “ .Iii.st eut tmt llm.si' tignrc'- 
earefully, iiiy dear, and set* if wo can 
gel Inm lo tell us lio\\ mU'di twice 
ten are 1 mean by addressing bun 
as Sir Isaai*.” 

Sopliy eut the figmros from the mul- 
tiplicatioii-tabh', and arrangMl them, 
at Waite's instruction, in a circle on 
the ll(»or. *‘,No\v, Sir Isaac." Mop 
lifti*d a paw, and w'alked delilM-ratoly 
rouml tne h tters. “ Now, Sir Isaac, 
how’ much are ten limes two?” Mop 
delibenilcly made liis survey and 
ealciilatioir, ami, pausing at twenty, 
KtoojHMl, and t<w>k the letters in his 
mouth. 

“Jt is not natural.” ericil Sophy, 
iimeh alarmed. “ It must be wicked, 
ami fd rather have iiotliing to do 
with it, plcaw*.” 

“ Silly child. He w as but obeying 
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injr sign. He had been taught that 
trick already under tlie name of 
Mop. The only strangle thing is, that 
he should do it also under the name 
of Sir Isaac, and much more cheer- 
fully too. However, wliether he has 
been the great Newton or not, a live 
dog is better than a dead lion. But 
It is ch^ar that, in ackiiowltjdging the 
name of Sir Isaac, hc^ does not en- 
courage us to take that of Newdoii — 
and he is right ; lor it iniglit be 
thought unbecoming to apply to mi 
animal, however extraordinary, who 
by the severity of fortune is com- 
pelled to exhibit his talents for a 
small i>eeuniary n;Avard, tlui family 
name of so great a Pldlosoplicr. Sir 
Isaac, after all, is a vague appellation 
-- jiny dog lias a right to be Sir Isaac 
--Newton may be left conjectural. 
Let us see it we can add to our arith- 
metical information. Look at me, 
Sir Isaac.” Sir Isaac looked, ami 
griniK'd atleetionat ely ; mid under 
that title learned a new’ combination 
with a tacility that might have re- 
lieveil Sophy's mind of itll supersti- 
tious belief that the pliilosojdier w^is 
resuscitated in the dog,ha<l sh<* know’ii 
that in life that great master of 
calcnhitions the most abhtruse could 
not aeciiratc-iy east u]i a siiiijile sum 
in addition. Nothing brought him 
to the end of Ids majestic U^tlier 
like dnt and carry one. Notable tyjie 
of our human iueoiiipleteness, when* 
men might deem our studies had 
made us most eompl<*te! Notable 
typ<’, too, of that grandest onier of 
all humnn genius whit‘h sei-ms to 
arrive at results by intuition, w’hieh 
a child might ]>ose by a row of 
tigures on a slati*.- while it is solv- 
ing the laws that link the star> to 
iiiHiiity I But /v cf ni)ns a fins innuions^ 
wdiat the austral attraetion that iii- 
<‘ontestably bound tin* reminiseeii<*<‘s 
of ]\Iop to the cognominal dis- 
tinction of Sir Isaac ? 1 laid pre- 
pared a very irudite and subtle 
treatise upon tliis quei-y, enlivened 
by ijuotations from the ancient 
Mystics- sneh as lambliehtis and 
Prod us, as w’cll as by a cojiious rc- 
ferenee to the doetriiie of the more 
modern Spiritualists, from Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Sw’mhmborg, to Monsieur 
(Jahagnet ami Judge Edwards: it 
was to be called Inquiry into the Law' 
of Affinities, by Ididomopsos ; when 


unluckily for my treatifi^ I arrived 
at the knov/ledge of a fact which, 
though it did not render the treatise 
less curious, knocked on the head 
the theory upon which it was based. 
The baptismal name of the old 
soldier. Mop's first proprietor and 
earliest preceptor, W’as Isaac ; and 
his master being called in tlu; homely 
household by that Christian name, 
the sound Iiad entered into Mop’s 
youngest and most emhiared asso- 
ciations. His canine atfeetions had 
done much towards ripening his 
scliolastie education. “ WIutc is 
Isaac r’ “Call Isaac!” “ Fetch Isaac 
his Iiut,” &:e. Stilled w’as tliat 
name w hen the old soldier died ; but 
w^heij h(‘ard again, Moj>’s hi‘art W'as 
luoviid, ami in rnisBing the old master, 
he felt more at home with the new. 
As for th(j title, “ Sir,” it "was a 
mere expletive in his cars. Such 
was th(‘ tact, and siicli the deduction 
to be draw’ll from it. Not that it will 
satisfy every one. I know that philo- 
sojihers who deny all tliat they have 
not witnessed, and refuse to witness 
what they resolve to deny, will reject 
the story ht into: and w’lll prove, by 
refert^nce to their own dogs, that a 
d<ig never recognises the name of his 
master- never yet could bo taught 
aritlimetic. I kiiow'^ also tliat there 
are ^Mystics who will prefer to be- 
lieve that Mop w as in direct sjiiritual 
communication with unset‘U Isaacs, 
or in a state of clidrvoyanee, or under 
the iiitluem;(‘ of tin* oilic fluid. But 
did w’e ever ,>et find in human 
reason a question with only one side 
to it t Is not truth a polygon I Have 
imt sages arisen in our day to deny 
even tlic princii>K: of gravity, for wliicli 
we, lia l been sc> long contentedly tak- 
ing the word of tie* great iSir Isfiac? 
It is that blessed spirit of i‘ontroversy 
which keeps llie w’orbl going ; and 
it is that which, perhaps, explains 
wily Mr Waife, wiien his memory 
W’as fairly put to it, eouhl reineiiiber, 
out of the history of the myriads wiio 
have oceupieil our planet from the 
date of Adam to that in which I now 
WTite, so very few mim whom the 
world will agree to call wise, and out 
of tliat veiy few so scant a per- 
centage with names sufficiently 
known to make them more popularly 
significant of pre-eminent sagacity 
than if they had been called—Mops. 
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CUAPTEU vr. 

Tbo Vap^raiit bnviwg ^rot liis doj?, }m)oeods to hunt Fortune with it, lonvin;; behiml Iiini 
a trap to catch rats. What the trap does catch is juat like his luck ! " 


Sir Isaac, to designate him by his 
new name, improved much upon ac- 
(niaiiitauce. Ho was still in the 
ductile season of youth, and took to 
leariiiii^r as an ainusenient to himself. 
His last master, a stupid sot, hud not 
f,^iined his atfootions — and perhaps 
oven tlic old soldier, thou.i,di <rratefuliy 
remembered and mouniod, had not 
st<dou into lii.s innermost heart, as 
Waifo and S<^phy ^Tiitly contrived to 
do. In short, in a very few days 
he became perfectly aeeustomed an<l 
extri iuely attaelunf to tliem. Wheti 
Waifo had ascertained tlie ext«*iit of 
his aecoinplishinonts,andad<lo<ls»mu‘- 
what to th(‘ir ran;re in matters which 
cost no;rreat trouble, he at»iilie(l Ifim- 
sell* tc» tli“ tusk of eoniposiui:^ a little 
drama, which mi^;ht briu^ them ail 
into more interest im^ jhiy, and in 
which, thoiiiih Sopliy and hinis'-lf 
were ]Kjrformers, tlie do,n' had the 
rnit. And as soon as this 
was done, ainl thedo;^‘s perfoniianees 
thus rancfed into uu‘th<jdieal (wder 
and sequi‘nc(*, he resolved to set oft’ 
to a considerable town at some <lis- 
tarice, and to which Mr Ku^^^e was 
no visitor. 

His Ijill at the eotta^'o made but 
sli^dit iiiinad intr« his pecuniary n*- 
hources : for in the intervals of lei mho 
J rom liis instnii’tions to .Sir Iisaio*, 
Waite had j>er*bnned various litth* 
MTvices to the lone widow with 
whom they lod;red, which Mrs Saun- 
ders (such" was her name- insisted 
upon re^^mrdin*,^ as money’s worth, 
lie jjad rep«iired and re;j;ulafed to a 
minute an old cl(H:k which had taken 
no ii(»te of time for the last three 
years ; h«* had uu-nded all the broken 
crockery by sona* cement of his own 
invention, and for wliich she him 
the materials. Ami here hisiiiicenuity 
was remark}d)l(\ for when there was 
only a fra^^rmmt to be foiindof a cuj), 
ami a frairnient or two of a saucer, 
he united them hotli into some pretty 
form, wliicli, if not useful, at all 
events looked -well on a shelf. He 
bound, in smart sliowy papers, sundry 


tattered old books wliich liad be- 
longed to his landlady’s defunct lins- 
band, a. Scotch gardener, and whieli 
she displayed on a side-table,, umler 
ilio japan tea-tray. More than all, 
he was of serviet? to lier in her voca- 
tion ; ft»r Mi*s Saunders I'kiul out a 
small pension— which she derived 
from the aftcetionati' providence of 
her Scotch husband, in iiiMiring his 
life in )u*r favour by the rearing 
and sale of poultry ; and Wailc 
saved luT the exp(‘nsi* of a earjienter 
hy the eonstnictioii ol a new loop, 
elevati'd ah(>v4* the reach of the rats, 
who had hillimto made sad ravage 
armmgst tlie eliiekens ; while he con- 
tided to her certain secrets in tlie 
improveimut (»f brt‘i‘d and the 
c]ii',np<‘r proc(‘><es of tartening, wliich 
excited her gratitude no lc‘-s than 
Ina* w under. •‘Tlie fact .siiii 
(o ntlenian Waile, “ that my life has 
known uiak.'.vliijts. ()m*(>. in a foreign 
e4»iintry. I kept poultry upon tlie 
principle that the poultry .sluaild 
Kee]» me.” 

Strange it was ii<»tiee such ver- 
satility of invention, such readine.NS 
of resuurc4‘, .siieh familiiinty \\i*li 
(li\ers iiooksaiid crauniesm thcprac 
tical ex}>eri(‘nee ot lite, in a man now 
sj) hard put to it for a livcliliood. 
Tiiere are pciMUi^. ImwaNer, who 
iniglil litive a go(»<l sIm.-K of tal» nl, if 
they dill iiot turn it all into Muall 
change. And you, reader, know as 
W'ell as I do, that wlieij a sovereign 
or a shilling is oun* broken into, the 
ehuiige seatter.s and disptMids itM'lf 
in a w'ay qnitr- unaeeoinifable. Still, 
eop]>ers are useful in liou.sidiold bills ; 
and when Waife was really at a pinch, 
somehow’ or other, l»y hook or by 
crook, h(‘ scrapeil together iiitt'l- 
lectuul halfpence onongli to pay his 
way. 

Mrs Saunders grew’ quit*! fond of 
h(*r h»dgers. Wnife she regsirded as 
a prodigy of genius ; So])hy was tlie 
prettiest amr b(^8t <*f children ; Sir 
Isaac, she took for grunted, wjia 
w'ortliy of hi« ownorfl. But the 
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Comedian did not confide to her Lis 
do£(’s leaniiiiK* to which 

he designed t(i ])iit it. And in still 
greater precaution, when lie took his 
leave, lie e\tnn*ted from Mrs Saun- 
ders a solemn promise that she would 
sot n<* one on his track, in case of 
impertinent iinpiiries. 

“You see before you,” said ho, “a 
man who lias enemies — such as rnts 
are to your (rliickens : chickens de- 
spise rats when raised, as yours an‘ 
now, above the reach of claws and 
teeth. Some day or other 1 may so 
raise a coo}» for that little one— I am 
too old for coops. Meanwhile, if a 
rat comes smaiking hero after us, send 
it off the wrong way, with a, Ilea iu 
its ear.” 

Mis Saunders promised, between 
tears ami hiugliter ; blessed AVaife, 
kissed Sojhy, pattetl Sir Isaac., and 
stood long at luT threshold watching 
the three, as the early sun lit their 
forms receding in the, green narrow' 
lane d<‘wdro]is siiarkling on the 
hedgerows, and the skylark spring- 
ing a[»ward from tlic young com. 

Then .>he slowly turnetl iii-doors, 
and her home seemed very .solitary*. 
AVe ran aceii.^tom oursehes to loneli- 
ness, but w'e sliould beware of in- 
fringing the custom. Once admit 
two^ir tlin-e fac(‘s seated at your 
hearthside, or gazing out from your 
window’^ lui the laughing suii, and 
when tliey are g(»iic, they cany oil' 
the ghAv'froiii your grate and' the 
sunhi-am from your jianes. Tuor Mrs 
Saunders 1 in vain slu‘ soiinlit to 
r«>nse hersidf, to j)ut the rooms to 
rights, to attend to the ehickeiis, to 
distract her thoughts. Tlie oiie-cycd 
cripple, the little girl, tlu; shaggy- 
faced »h)g, still haunted her ; and 
when at uooii sh(‘ dined all alone off 
the rmunants of the last night’s Micial 
snpjier, the very click of the reiio- 
vated cloek st*enii‘d to say, “ Gone, 
gone and muttering, “ AJi ! gone,” 
she redim^d back on her chair, and 
indulged herself in a good womanlike 
cry. From this luxury she was start- 
led by a knock at tin* door. “ Could 
they have come back ?” No ; the 
dooV opened, and a gmitecl young 
man, in a black coat and white neck- 
cloth, stepped in. 

I beg your pardon, ma’ain--your 
names Saunders— sell poultrj' f’ 


“At your service, sir. Spring 
chickens !” Poor people, whatever 
th(*ir grief, must sell their chickens, 
if they liaAo any to sell.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am ; not at this 
moment. The fact is, that I call to 
make some; iiiouiries. Ilave not you 
lodgers here 

Lodgers ! at that word the expand- 
ing stall of Mrs Saunders rt^closed 
hermeticallv ; the last warning of 
AAhiifc revfbratcd iu her ears : this 
whitc-iieckcl4)thed gentleman, was 
he not a rat i 

“ No, sir, I hfin’t no lodgers.” 

“Lilt you have had some lately, 
ch 1 a cripiilcd elderly man and a 
little girl.” 

“Don’t know' anything about them ; 
least w'liys,” said Mrs Saunders, sud- 
denly rcmemlHTing that she w’astold 
less to 4lcny facts than to send iii- 
fjuirc'rs upon w'rong directions — > 
“ least wa3\s, at this blessed tyne. 
Pra,v, sir, w'liat makes you ask f’ 

“ AA^iiy, I was instrueti^d to come 

d(>w'n to , amllind out w here this 

j»erson, one AVillknn AVaife, had gone. 
Arrived yesterdaj', ma'am. All I 
could hear is, tliiil a person answer- 
ing to his des4*ri])tion left Iht* place 
several da,ys ago, and luul been seen by 
a Imy, who was tending sheep, to come 
dow n tilt' lan(» to 5 'imr hons(‘, and you 
w'cre sup]»osi‘d lo havi* loilgers — .'you 
take lotlgers sometimes, I think, 
ina’ani)--b<'eanse you had been buy- 
ing somt* trifling articles of food not 
in your usual W'ay of custom. Circum- 
stantial evidence, rna’am — you can 
]iav(' no motive to conceal the truth.” 

“1 should think not indeed, sir,” 
retorted Mrs Saunders, wdiom the 
fiiiinons words “circumstantial ovi- 
deiicf* ” si‘t doubly on lior guard. “ I 
tlid M'c a g(*ntlcmjm such as you 
mention, ami a pretty young lady, 
about ten days agone, or so, and they 
did lodge hiu'c a night or two, but 
they are gone to- 

“ Yes, ma’am— gone where ?” 

“ Luiiiion.” 

“Keally— veiy likclj^. By the 
train or on foot ?” 

“ On foot, I s’posc.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am. If you 
should see them again, or hear where 
they are, oblige me by conveying this 
card to , Mr AYaife. My emfuoyer, 
ma’am, Mr Gotobed, Craven Street, 
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Strand— eminent solicitor. He has 
something of importance to eommu- 
nicute to Mr Waifo.'' 

“ Yes, sir— a la>\'yer ; I under- 
stand.” And as of all rat-like ani- 
mals ill the world Mrs Saunders had 
the ij^tnorance to deem a lawytT was 
the most emphatically devourin'?, 
she con<?ratiilated herself with her 
whole heart on the whitt* lies she had 
told in favour of the iiitemhal victims. 

The hlack-eoated gentleman hav- 
in'? thus oUwed his im^triicliuiis, 
and attained his object, noddeil, 
went his way, and reirained the ily 
which he had left at the turnstile. 
^‘Ihiek to the inn,” eri(‘d he - 
<iuick — I must be in time for the 
three o'clock train to London.” 

And thus terminated the result of 


the great Inirristcr’s first instnictions 
to lus eminent solicitor to discover 
a lame marii and a little f?iii. No in- 
quiry, on the whole, could have been 
more skilfully conducted. Mr Goto- 
bed sends his head clerk the head 
clerk employs the policemau of the 
villapre -- ^cts upon the ri^ht track 
— comes to tlio ri,!?ht house — and 
is altoj^ether in the wixuig* - in a 
manner highly crctlitaldi* to his ro- 
sea n:hcs. 

“In London, of course - all peo- 
ple of that kind come back to Lon- 
don,” said Mr Gotubed. Give me 
the heads in writinu', that I may re- 
port to my distin'Tui.slied client. M(»Ht 
sjitislm'ttuT. That young man will 
jmsh hi.s way- -business-like and iiic- 
lhodie;d.” 


vawrm \u. 
Tlie cl<‘Ud li:is its silver 


Thus turning his hack on thcgooil 
fortune wJiich he ha<l s(> carefully 
cautioned Mrs .Saunderft against 
favunrinir on his behalf, the va- 
grant was now’ on Ins way to the 
ancient municipal tow'ii of Gates- 
borough, which, Wing the nearest 
iilace of fitting opulence and jii'pu- 
lutioii, Mr Waife ha«l resolved to 
honour with the ,»f Sir T.saac 

as soon as he hiwl ap]U‘upriatt‘d to 
Jiimself the scrvice^ of that promis- 
ing qiiadnipod. Hu had eousidteil 
a map of the county before quitting 
Mr Merle’s roof, ami asivrtained tlial 
be cfuihl reach Gatcslsjrough by' a 
short- cut foot -travellers along 
fields and lanes. lie wa.s always 
"]a«i to avoid th** high-road ; doubt- 
less for such avoidance he liad gooil 
rca.soiis. l>ut j»rudential reason^w'crc 
in this instance .^upp'jrted by vagrant 
inclinations. High-roads are for the 
pros])LT<»us. Bypaths and ill-luck 
go together. But hvpaths liine 
their charm, and ill-luct its pleasant 
inomi'Uts. 

Tliey passed, then, from the high- 
road into a long .succes.sion oi’ grcmi 
pastun s, through which a straight 
public i>yth < ()ndm‘ted them into oiui 
nf those charming lanes never H«.‘en 
out of this bowery KnglainL -a lauo 
deep sunk amidst high banks, w'ith 


overhanging (,'aks, and quivering 
ash, gnarled witch-dm, ^ivid holly, 
and shaggy briuiibh’s, with wild 
C(»nvol\ulus and cree]>ing wootlbine 
forcing sweet life through all. Sonit^ 
times the banks opened abnqdly. 
leaving j)atches (»f Lin'enswaid, and 
pe<‘ps through still n‘d g.ites, 

(»r over llll^s^-g^o\vu ]>al<‘>, into ilie 
park or padtloek of .souh- rural 
thane. New Mlla> or (dd niaimr- 
lious<'S on lawny uplands, knitting, 
as it were, togelh(U', England's feu- 
dal memt;ries with Englund's free- 
born ho[»es--the old land with its 
young peuph* ; for England so <dd. 
ami the English an* no young I Ami 
the grey cripple and tlie -haired 

eliild often paused, ;ind gazc'l uj»on 
tin' demcHne^ ami home> of owners 
whose Jots were cast in .<n('h ideasant 
)>laces. But th(*n‘ was no grudging 
envy in their gaze ; perhaj's hecausi* 
tlieir life was loo remote from those 
grand belongings. Ami therefore 
they could eujoy and possess every 
hamtuet of the eye. For at h ast the 
]»eauty of whut wc .'^ee is our.s for the 
moment, on tite simple comlithm 
that w'-e do not covet tin* thing which 
give.s to our eyes that beauty. As 
the measureless sky and the unmim- 
benAil stars arc equally granted to 
king and to beggar - - ami in our 
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wildest ambition we do not sigh for 
a monopoly of the empyrean, or the 
fec-siinple of the planets — so the 
earth too, with all its fenced gar- 
dens and embattled walls— all its 
landmarks of stem property and 
churlish owncrsliip— is ours too by 
right of oy(^. Ours to gaze on the 
fair possessions Avith sindi delight as 
the gaze can give; grudging to the 
unseen owner Ids othcT, and it may 
be more troubled rights, as little as 
wtj grudge an astral pniprietor his 
acjres of light in Ca])ricora. benig- 
nant is the law that saith, Thou 
shaft not covet.** 

When the sun was at the highest, 
our wayfarers found a shadoAvy nook 
for their rest and rejiast. before 
them ran a shallow limpid trout- 
stream : on till' other side its mar- 
gin, low grasKv nu‘adows, a farm- 
house at till' distanee, backed hy a 
still grove, from Avhich rose a still 
church-tower and its still spire, be- 
hind them a elose- shaven sloping 
lawn teniunated the hedgerow of the 
lane , si'cii clearly aboAT it, with par- 
terre« i >f flowers i »u the sward— droop- 
ing lilai’s and labnrmims farthm* back, 
and a pervading fragrance from the 
brief-lived and rich syringas. The 
cripple liail climbed over a wooden 
rail that separated the hiiu‘ from 
tlie rill, ami seated himself under 
the sliade of a fantastic holloAV 
ihorn-triT. ‘^ophy, reeliiied beside 
him, Ava.s gatliering some jiale scent- 
less violets from a mound Avhieh the 
hranibles h;id guarded trom the sun. 
*Plie dog had desernded to the waters 
to iiuench his ihirst ; but still skiod 
knee diM'p in the shallow stream, and 
a])poared in jilnlosojihical cou- 
tmn])lation of a swann of minnows 
which his immersion had disturbed ; 
but whieh noAV mmle itself again 
visible on the further side of the 
glassy brook, undulating round and 
rounil a tiny rocklot w’hidi inter- 
rupted the glide of the w’avcs, and 
caused them to bn'ak into a Ioav 
molodiou.s murmur. For these and 
all thy mercies, 0 Jjord, make us 
thankful,” said the Victim of Ill- 
luck, in the tritest words of a 
pious custom. But neAxr, perhaps, 
at aldcrmanic feasts, was the grace 
■lore sincerely said. 

And then he untied the bundle, 


which the dog, who had hitherto car- 
ried it by the way. had now carefully 
deposited at his siae. “ As I live,” eja- 
culated Waife, “Mrs Saunders is a 
woman in ten thousand. See, Soph;^ 
not contented with the bread ana 
cheese to which I bade her stint her 
beneficence, a Avhole chicken— a lit- 
tle cake too for you, Sophy ; she has 
not even forgotten the salt. Sophy, 
that woman desenres the handsomest 
token of our gratitude ; and wi^ will 
I»resent her Avith a silver teapot the 
first moment we can afford it.*’ 

His spirits exhilarated by the un- 
exp(^e.t(*d gof)d cheer, tlie Comedian 
gave way to his naturally blithe 
humour ; and between every mouth- 
ful he rattled or ratlnu* drolled on, 
noAv infant-like, now sage-like. He 
cast out the rays of his liberal hum- 
our, careless A^hen' they fell — on the 
child- -on the dog— on the fishes that 
jdaj'cd beneath the Avave - on the 
cricket that chirjied amitlst the 
grass : the Avoodpecker tap]>ed the 
tree, and the criT>j>lc‘s merry A^oice 
answTred it in rurd-likc mimiery. 
To this riot of genial iMbhle there Avas 
a listener, of Avbom neither grand- 
father nor grand ehild was luvare. 
Concealed by thick brush Avood a few 
j)aceH farthc'i* on, a young angler, who 
might be five or six and tAveiity, had 
seated himself, just b(‘forc tlu' arrival 
of our A^agTant to thf)So bank.s and 
Avaters, for the purjwse of changiim 
an unsuee<‘ssful fiy. At the sound 
of voices, perhaps "suspecting an uii- 
lieenseil rival for that )>:irt of 
the stream Avas preserved — he liad 
susjH'iuled his task, and noiselessly 
put a.side the elust-ering leav('s to 
recoiinoitn*. Tin* juety of Waife’s 
simple gincc seemed to surprise him 
pleasingly, for a SAVCct approving 
smile crossed his lips. He continued 
to look and to listen. He forgot the 
fiy,* and a trout sailed him by un- 
heedi‘d. but Sir Isaac, having pro- 
bably satisfied his speeulatiAT. mind 
i\& to the natural attributes of min- 
noAvs, now sloAvly reascended the 
bank, and after a brief halt and a 
sniff, walked majestically towards 
the hidden observer, looked at him 
with ^ eat solemnity, and uttered an 
inquisitive bark — a bark not hos- 
tile, not menacing; purely and diydy 
interrogative. Thus detected, the 
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angler rose ; and Waife, wliose atten- 
tion wjis attracted that way by the 
bark, h-aw him, called tt» Sir Isaac, 
and said politely, There is no harm 
in my dog, sir.” 

TJie young man muttered som(» 
inaudible reply, and, lifting up his 
rod, as in sign of his occu])ation 
or excuse for his vicinity, init aside 
the inten'(*niu|;r foliage, and stej)ped 
quietly to Waife’s side. Sir Tfiaae 
followed him — sniffed again— seemed 
satisfied : and, seating himself on his 


haunches, fixed his attention upon 
th(' remains of the chicken which lay 
defenceless on the grass. The new- 
comer was evidently of the rank ot 
gentleman ; his figure was slim and 
graceful, his face pale, meditative, 
refined. He w<>uld have impressed 
you at once with the idea of wdiat 
he really was- an Oxford scluilar ; 
and you would, perhaps, have guess- 
ed him designed for the ministry 
of the Church, if not actually in 
orders. 


cii.\PTEB vrii. 

Mr Waife excites the adiidratit>a, and Iwjignly pities the infinnity uf an 
Oxford scliolur. 


Y ouare str — str— striing*ers ?'* said 
the Oxonian, after a vi<dent exertion 
to express himself, caused by an im- 
jM'diment in Ids .speech. 

AVaikk, — *‘Y e.s, sir, travellers. I 
trust we are n(*t trespassing : tliis 
is not private ground, I think r 

Oxonian. — “ And if f- f- f it 
were, my f— f -father, w'ould not 
war— n— II you off- -ff---f,’' 

“ It is your fathers ground then? 
*Sir, I beg vou a thousainl ]Kir<ions.” 

The a[M)logvwas nnnle in theComo- 
dian's grainiest style— it iim)o.si*d 
greatly the young scIioImp. Waife 
might have been a duke in dis- 
guise ; but I will do the angler 
the justice to say that such dis- 
co V(Ty of rank would have ini] pressed 
him little more in thr vagrants 
favour. It had been that im- 
]pro:nptu ‘‘grace,”- -thiit tliank.sgiving 
which the .seliolar felt was for .s<pme- 
thing more than the carnal fotHl - 
whit;h iiad first eonnnuiided his re- 
spect and wakened idsintercbt. Then 
that innocent careless talk, ut- 
tered to dog and child— part sohlo- 
quised — part tlirown ouf to the ears 
of tlie lively teeming NatPire, had 
touched a Bomt*what kindred chord 
in the angler's soul, for he wa.s some- 
what of a poet and much of a solilo- 
quist, ami could confer with Nature, 
nor feel that impediment in 8|K'ech 
which obstructed his intercourse with 
im n. Having tluis far indicated that 
oral delect in our new acquaintance, 


the reader will cheoriiilly exciw uk* 
for not enforcing it ovormni li. Let 
it be. among the things 
the sense of it ga\e to a gifted ami 
aspiring nature, thwarted in the sule 
lime career (»f preacher, an exquisite 
mournful pain. And 1 no more 
like t(p raise a laugh at liis inHnuity 
ludund his back, than I .should bfdbre 
his pule, p<»\verfnl,melivijehuiy fact* 
therefipre I .‘iujppiv.s^ the infirmity, in 
giving the rej'ly. 

i bxoxiAN. ‘‘ On tlie other side tlio 
lam' w'liere the garden sjoj«*s down- 
ward i-" my father's linusi*. TIti.s 
ground i.s hi.s i»rofierTy eertainly, 
hut he juit.s it to irs b<*.st u,-»e, in 
lending it to tliosr who so ypioiisly 
acknowledge tliat Father frmn wlMun 
all g<MMl Comes. Your child, 1 j)r* 
suim*, sir i" 

“ My grandchild.'’ 

“iijlie set'jns delicate : I hoj>e you 
liave not far to go { ” 

“ Not very far, thank you, sir. Hut 
my little girl looks more delieato 
than sh(‘ Is. You iin^ not tired, 
darling / ” 

“ < di, not at all ! ” There was no 
mistaking th** looks of real love inter- 
changed between the ohi man and 
the child : the scholar felt innch 
intcre.sted and somcwliat ]puzzled. 
“ Wlm and what could they be ? 
so unlikii foot wayfarers !” On tbe 
other hand, too, \V"uife took a liking 
to the courteous young man, and 
conceived a sincere pity for iiis phyaii 
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cal affliction. But lie diii not for 
thoHc reaBous depart from the discreet 
caution he had proscribed to liimself 
in sc(‘king new fortuiu;s and shunning 
old perils, so lio turned the subject. 

“ Vou arc an angler, sir ? I sui> 
poso the trout in this stream run 
small ” 

“^^ot very — n. little higher up I 
have caught them at four pounds 
weight.” 

Waife. — "There ^joes a fine fish 
yonder-- see ! bulaiieing himself be- 
tween tln)8e woods.*’ 

Ox ON J AK. — " Poor fellow, let him be 
safe t<>*day. After all, it is a (?rucl 
sport, and I should break inyscdf of 
it. But it is strange that whatever tair 
love for Nature, we always soede 
SOUK- (‘xeus(i for trusting ourselves 
alone to lier. A gnu — a rod — a 
sketch-book- -a geologist's hainnuT — 
jvn entomologist’s net — suinetbiiig.” 

\V AiFK. '"Is it not because* all our 
ideas would run wild if not concen- 
trate<l on a dctinit(^ pursuit ? Fortune 
and ISaluri! are earnest fiiuules, 
though popular beauties ^ and they 
do not look upon co(juettish triilers 
in the light of genuine wooers.” 

Tli(‘ (Ixonian. who, in venting his 
j)re\ions remark, had tlioiight it 
likely he sliould be alcove his ILsten- 
4 r’s eoin]>velicusion, ]<»oked Hur]»ris(‘d. 
What pursuits, too, iiadtiiis one-ey(*d 
}ihiios(»pher ! « 


" You have a definite pursuit, sir ?” 

" I — ^aJas-'when a man moralises, 
it is a sign that he has kneuvn error ; 
it is because 1 have been a trifierthat 
1 rail against triilers. And talking 
of that, time flics, and >ve must be 
off and away.” 

Sophy retied the bundle. Sir Isaac, 
on whom, meanwhile, she ha<l be- 
stowed the remains of the chicken, 
jumped 111 ) and described a circle. 

" 1 wisfi 3 'f)U success in your pur- 
suit, whatever it be,” stuttered out 
the angler. 

" And I no less heartily, sir, wish 
you success in yours.” 

" Mine ! Success there is beyond 
my powi*!*.” 

*“ How, sir ? Docs it rest so much 
wdth others?” 

" No, my failure is in mysi'lf. My 
career should be the Church, my piur- 
suit the cunj of souls, and — and-— 
this pitiful infirmity I How can I 
Bp(‘ak th(‘ Divine Word — I — I — a 
stuttert r ! *’ 

The y(»iing man did not pause for 
ail answer, but plunged through the 
brushwood that Tbesjiread the banks 
of the rill, and his hurried path could 
he trac(‘d by the wave of the foliage 
throiigli which he forced his way. 

“ We all luu'e our Inmlcns,” said 
(reutlemaii Waife : as Sir Isaac took 
up the bundle, auu stalked on, placid 
and refreshed. 
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THE BOOK AHI) THE ROCKS. 


Genesis and Geology ! — the Word 
an<l the Works,! — the oldest of 
religious records, and the youngest 
of physical sciences !- - thc^ few brief 
enigmatical— possibly hieroglyphic — 
sentences which inaugurato tlie 
Holy Bible, collated with researches 
begun, as it were, but yesterday— 
limited as yet to a few patches of 
soil (comparatively about as exten- 
sive as half-a-dozoii scratcilies witli a 
pin on the rind of an oranpO, and 
daily receiving additions whiclj com- 
ped a continual re-stating of the very 
theory I Is it probable or possible 
that any agreement should be traced 
Ix'tweeu conclusions arrived at from 
such opposite sources ? II’ it be, the 
record is in very trutli divine : thei 
scinic*' must be already little sliort of 
infallibility j But dare we venture 
on the collation, when, if o<mtradic- 
tion instead of agreement should 
ensue, we must either aban(h)n the 
llcvelatiou which sustains the rcli- 
iou of civilised man, or siibmit to 
ave soln<^ of the best -ascertained 
fai’ts of' nature dismissed as delusive 
and inexidicable 1 
Wc cannot wonder if the friends 
botli of Kevelation and of Science 
have in general recuiU‘J from so 
terrible a test Dreading more than 
hoping from ea<.di other, it was 
but natural that -some imdination ' 
sliould have been exhibited on both 
sides to Juive recourse to their 
timedionoure<l wTa])ons, — jKjrseeu- 
tioii and infidelity. Finding neither 
possible in the presemt state of know- 
ledge, it then became the fashion for 
each to repudiate all connection with 
the others field of inquiry. The 
advocates of Kevelation w^ere con- 
tent to allow that their sacred books 
altogether hy tlie numerous and 
interesting phenomena w hich consti- 
tute the geological science : and tlie 
geologist— equally willing to escape 
an inconvenient partiiership— gla<lly 
admitted the authority and inspira- 
tion of Moses, on a condition which 
removed them from the possibility 
of controlling either the discoveries 
or the speculations of the new-born 
science. 


Yet as Genesis and (Tcology nai^ 
rate the creation of one and the 
same globe, this “ barring out ” pro- 
cess makes, it must be cuufessei^ut 
a B4»rry tlieory, and, like many other 
compromises, is scarcely h;ss easy in 
practice than an open " battle. ^The 
truce is ))ut an armed neutrality at 
best : in giving up the notion of a 
genuine reconciliation, each seems 
oblig(‘d to regard the other with a 
suspicion always smouldering, and 
not unfrequentiV bursting into llamc. 

These are very unw’orthy and even 
dangerous ndat ions to subsist between 
religion and science : they cannot con- 
tinue without proving fatal in many 
minds to one or the other, and in 
not a iow’ perhaps to both. It 
is a partieiuarly undesirable state 
of things, at a period when, along 
with increased facilities tor the dif- 
fusion of infbrmution, a large j)roj)or- 
tion of our must inquisitive minds 
are being made prac-tically actpiaint- 
ed w'ith the geological dota, A 
wonderful impulse has Utcu given 
to this study by railway operations, 
W'hicb arc continuallv laying bare 
before the oyrs of tim jmusseH the 
])roof8 on w'liich get>logists atlirm 
that this globe exirtcjd, aial was 
peopled with a number of divStinct 
creations, for ag«*.s before th(‘ date at 
wliicb, according to the coinmon 
interpretation of the first chaj^ter of 
Genesis, it is then^ stated to have 
been called out of chaos. Hardly a 
museum in the country is without a 
s|H*dm»*n of soinii ancient monster 
tliat no longer lives among created 
beings ; and every mcch«‘ini<;s’ insti- 
tute can furnish" lectures to jirovo 
that sucli creatures iieitlier did nor 
could have iidiabited the earth whi<;h 
now is. At the (Vystal Palace, the 
science and ingenuity of Professor 
Ow’cn and Mr Waterliouse Haw'kins 
are bringing thousands of visitors, 
from all parts of the kingdom, daily 
into the very prosenci^ of monsters 
who seem to laugh at our notions of 
chronology, and calmly appropriate 
earth and water to themselves, with 
a grim disdain of the human mush- 
rooms that intrude upon their soli- 
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tude. What are these visitor!^ to 
think of their Bible if, professing to 
describe tlie creation of heaven 
earth, the sea and all that in them 
is,” it afiords no place for those resus- 
citated tenants of the Bocks ? The 
Works will then seem to be arrayed 
in opposition to the Word of Cfod. 
Assuredly it behoves the friends of 
Bevelation to find some better way 
of meeting the facts than by venting 
puny and puling diatribes against 
the ** unseriptural conclusions of 
geology.” The clergy of our, great 
towns, if they could look into the 
minds of the neglected masses where 
theseand kindred questions are seeth- 
ing and bubbling as in a caldron, 
whose pitchy smoke darkens the 
atmosphere,. would find this subject 
w^ell worthy of their attention.' A 
frw jiulicioiis lectures really recon- 
ciling the indisputable facts of nature 
with the statements of holy writ, 
would go 1‘nrther to recover the 
alienated masses to the influence of 
ndigion than the most passionate 
d(*claniati()iis, evtui “ in the open air,” 
against Infidelity or Puseyism. 

The attempt indeed has been often 
made ; Imt usually on the timid, depre- 
catory hypothesis to whidi we have 
alluded. Luther is said (w’c know not 
(HI what authority) to have drawn a 
broad black liiioli€tw(‘(m the first and 
sj'cond verses of the first cha[»ter of 
fJenohis, alleging that the first is a 
cliapter b\ itself. Whatever may 
have been the object of tlie Uennan 
Keforiuer. a similar expedicntlnis Wen 
eagerly ivs(»rted to in order to n‘Coii- 
eilo (Jeohigy w'ith Genesis ; only the 
division is made in the middle of the 
second verso, instead of at the end 
of the. first. The oj)ening chapter 
tlien stand,s thus: “7^ the Oei/intiim/ 
God ci'eated the heavensand the earth. 
And the earth was without fomiy 
and w/W; and thrkuess was tfpon 
the face of the deep'" Here is nothing 
which is nut entirely in accordance 
with the iwifearches of geology. Nay, 
it is a primaiy tK>8ition m that science, 
that its diversified phenomena reveal 
such proofs of unity of design, jib de- 
cisively establish a single creative 
mind : wliile its further evidences of 
convulsion and destruction establish 
the prevalence (probably on more than 
one occasion) of a universal chaos. 
VOL. LXXXIL— NO. DHL 


Here, then, it is urged, is a " begin- 
ning,^ old enough for all that geology 
can require. These opening sentences, 
separated off from the rest of Genesis, 
imply no date whatever. Between 
them and the subsequent narrative 
there is ample room and verge 
enough” for the discoveries of geology 
to intervene. All the pre-Adamite 
formations may be allowed to follow 
after this first opening statement. 
The earth may have been brought 
into shape, replenished with living 
creatures, and again reduced into 
chaos, as often as the needs of science 
demand. Periods, of whatever dura- 
tion it pleases, may have elapsed 
ill those successive creations, befoi^ 
that at which the inspired historian 
takes up the narrative to relate how, 
at a time when the earth was once 
again “ without form and void,” the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters, to inaugurate the Crea- 
tion, of which Man is the distinguish- 
ing feature. The Book of Genesis, 
it Is argued, being designed only for 
mankind, naturaFly omits all allu- 
sion to worlds in wdiich man had no 
existence ; and the researches of geo- 
logy so far confirm the hypotJicsis, 
that in none of the geologic strata 
have any traces of the human being 
been brought to light. Revelation, in 
short, has hud no interest in the j)re- 
Adamite formations, while geology 
is concerned in nothing else. The 
two streams of knowledge are as in- 
dependent in their course as in their 
fountain-head ; each flow's through its 
own domain — exhibiting, it is true, 
but little of concert, but at the same 
time preserved from all possibility of 
contradiction. 

This scheme of “reconciliation,” or, 
as we llavt^ more properly deiiomi- 
nateil it, this “ armed neutrality ” 
between inspiration and science, ori- 
ginated, we believe, with Dr Chal- 
mers, and is fully stated in his “ Re- 
view of Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth.” 
It has since been generally adopted 
by the Christian school of geologists 
ui both hemispheres. Its advantages 
are thus recounted by the neatest of 
American authorities — ^Dr Hitchcock. 

''This interpretation of Genesis is 
entirely sufficient to remove all apparent 
collision between geology and revelation. 

It gives the geologist full scope for his 
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lai'geat gpeculations concerning the age 
of the world. It permits him to main- 
tain that its 'first condition was ns unlike 
to the present as possibloi and allows 
him time enough for all the changes of 
mineral constitution and organic life 
which its strata reveal. It supposes that 
all these are passed over in silence by the 
sacred writers, because irrelevjint to the 
object of revelation, but full of interest 
and iiistructiou to the men of soioiiee, 
who should afterwanla take pleasiUHJ in 
exploring the works of God. It sup- 
poses the six-tliiys’ work of creation to 
have been confined entirely toihe fitting 
up the world in its present condition, 
and furnishing it with its present iulra- 
bitan ts. Thus/ while it gives the widest 
scope to the geologist, it does not en- 
croach upon the literalities of the Bible ; 
and hence it is not strange that it should 
be almost universally adopted by geolo- 
gists, as well as 1))' many eminent di- 
vines.” * 

SupporttMl by such a co?m)mis of 
authority ou eitlicr side of the Atlan- 
tic, this interpretation has, neverthe- 
less, been unable to secure universal 
agreement. The Hebrew critics de- 
mur to the proposed disjoining of the 
sjicred text, affirming that tlie particle 
which opens the second division of 
the new arrangement implies an in- 
separable continuity with the fonner 
portion. Without pretending to de- 
cide this knotty question, we must 
all be conscious of no little shock 
to our idea of the Bible, wlien 
we are told that in its brief his- 
tory of a world w’hich the longest 
computations make to be but little 
better tlian seven thousand years old, 
several previous tTcatiou.s of iinalcu- 
lably greater duration, are pretennit- 
ted Without notietj in an imaginary 
inten^al, in the mid4ll(i of an ap- 
|uirently continuous sentence! Nor 
IS this the most formidable difficulty, 
(xcology itself being, fis we have ol)- 
served, a very youthful science, is 
naturally endowed with a growing 
appetite, and now refuses to digest 
the interpretation which divinity had 
always some difficulty in swallowing.^ 
Dr Chalmers supposed the whole ex- 
isting creation, anim^ and vegetable, 
to be contemporary with the forma- 
tion of man ; iissuniing that formation 
to have been preceded by a universal 


state of cliaos, out of which, in the 
course of six natural days, the earth 
was T6-crt)ated in the form and with 
the inhabitants which it still possesses. 
Thusj while putting back the first 
creation of the world’s matter to an 
antiquity which allowed of the geo- 
logic periods— the bold and eloquent 
Doctor was conscious of no danger 
in confining its present disposition to 
a duration of six or seven thousand 
3 'oar 8 . But alas for scientific fore- 
sight ! this period was quickly 
found scarcely more sufficient for the 
surface than for the bowels of the 
earth we live on. The men of scieni^c 
could not l>e restrained frouk calcu- 
lating the periods through which 
certain well-known i)rocosses, still in 
exidence, must have been in |»rogress. 
The Falls of Niagara— -through tlu* 
friction of the huge volume ot water 
on the rocks over which it passtjs-— 
are gradually receding towaws Ijake 
Erie, .Tt the Vate of little more than 
a yard a-yciar. This fart afiords, 
indeed, but slender data for calciikt- 
ing the period during which the upper 
Lake may have bwu emptying its 
w'att^rs through the channel of tlio 
St Lawrexujt' ; since the rock is pro- 
bably of a different friability in dilfer- 
ent parts, and the w’ater may have 
been immeasurably more voluniinous 
ill earlier times than at ])resent. 
Still the ntb^mpt wjis made. Cuvier 
clu>se to think that five or six thou- 
sand years would be time enough, 
and witli his didum Dr Chalmers 
appears to have l)een satisfied. But 
Sir Charles Lj^ell, after careful in- 
quiries on the spot in lb41-42, though 
still sjieaking doubtfully, is not afraid 
to conjecture that three hundred and 
fifty centuries is no exaggenited pe- 
riod for the process to have contin- 
ued!— and accordingly, that the Falls 
were thirty-five thousand years ago 
at Queenstown, wliicli is sc;von miles 
from Niagara. Professor Phillips 
wisely gets rid of both calculations, as 
“ extremely precarious,” and warns us 
that no prudent geolojnst should com- 
mit himself to dates. It is a warning, 
however, almost imfKissible to be ob- 
served. Not to insist on the de- 
]> 0 Bit at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the relics dug up inF^pt, and under 


* licUfjion of Geology, and iu Connected Sciences. 
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examination by Professor Owen^at 
the present moment, will assuredly 
demand an antiquity vastly exceetling 
the Adamic era. If it be grantee!, 
however, that the world^ as it now 
exists, may have been originated with- 
in the period assigned to the creation 
of man— which is more than later 
geologists arc prepared to concede 
— they do not hesitate to deny that it 
is separated from former periods by 
any such universal chaos as is re- 
quired by Dr Chalmers’s scheme of 
reconciliatioiL The existing coast- 
line of our own island, for instance, 
iudging from the caves which have 
beeh flowly wrought in the hard 
rock by the action of the waves, is ac- 
counted to be some two or three thou- 
sand years old. A more ancient line 
is traceable, in many parts, b<*hin<l 
the present oik;, which, reckoned by 
the same criteria^ is half as old again : 
and in both of these sea-lines the same 
description of shells is found ; lUit a 
single species appears to have become 
extinct in the six or seven thousand 
ytiars assigned to their joint duration. 
But within the in(»re ancient of our 
coast-lines, beds of sliell liave been 
found of vastly older date than either; 
and many ot these are no longer 
found in the living condition. Still, 
tliongh ('xtinet in Britain, shell-fish 
of the same description continue to 
live in the more northern latitudes 
of Iceland and Spitzbergen. Again, 
the extinct mammoth, hippopota- 
mus, rliinoceros, liyeiia, bear and 
tiger, w'cre coiitemporarywitli small- 
er animals which arc still in exist- 
ence. These and many other simi- 
lar facta, abundantly disjirove the 
hypothesis of a universal chaos imme- 
diately preceding tlie (existing state 
of things. There was no such entire 
destruction of all previous existences 
^no such new creation of vegetable 
and animal life coiit^jmporaneously 
with the formation of man— as was 
assumed, rather than proved, in Dr 
Chalmers s day. 

So stroTig are the present evidences 
to the contrary, tliat Dr Smith, 
in adopting the hypothesis of Chal- 
mers, found it necessary to introduce 
an important modification. He sup- 
poses the chaos, with (of course) the 
succeeding creation, to extend not to 
tdl the earth’s surface, but only to a 


part of it ; so that, while that por- 
tion which God was minded to adapt 
for the dwelling-place of man and the 
animals connected with man, was 
without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of its deep,” other 
portions, forming part of our present 
lands and seas, were in the enjoyment 
of the sun’s light, and tenanted by 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
of whicli wc sec the descendants at 
this day. 

According to this theoiy, the six- 
days’ work in Genesis indicates a 
scries of operations carried on within 
the region bounded by the Caucasus, 
the Caspian Tjake, Tartary, and the 
l*eTsiau and Indian Seas. This re- 
gion was first brought into a condi- 
tion of siqycrjicial ruin by atmosphe- 
ric and geological causes (probably by 
volcanic agency) ; it wjis snbmcrgctl 
perhaps bencatli the ocean, then ele- 
vated, and, after being cooled for 
some time with cloud and fog, th(^ 
atmosphcie ))y the fourth day be- 
came iK'Uucid. Such is the modifi- 
cation projKiunded in a work profess- 
ing to reconcile holy Scripture and 

f cological science ; and which Dr 
[itelicock. without himself fully 
adopting tin? hypothesis, is jdeased to 
think an “extension” of Dr Chal- 
mers's interpretation, well calculated 
to rt'iiiovc some*, “ ^liniculties ” which 
embarrassed the original scheme. 

One of these “ difficulties” relates 
to the distribution of the inferior 
animals over the globe ; which, on Dr 
Chalmers’s j>lan, must have been 
effected from a single centre of crea- 
tion like that of mankind, and in the 
mine j)erlod of time. The modified 
theory of Pyc" Smith admits of their 
being ererfted within the districts 
wherein tlicy are now found. A 
morcdnsunnountable difficulty, how- 
ever, is tlie fact, discovered since 
Chaimers irrotCf thafc some hundreds 
of species, still surviving, were in 
existence (as proved by their re- 
mains in the tertiary Strata), long be- 
fore the creation of man ; and it was 
probably this advanced state of geo- 
logical knowledge that Dr IVc Smith 
was desirous of meeting. Still it la 
a marvel how any one cm fail to per- 
ceive that the modification, instead of 
being an “extension,” involves, in 
fact, the demolition of the ori^nal 
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achemo. While Chalmers profemd which bears and dogs devoured, 
to reconcile the discoveries of geology with bones and long red hair, still 
with the Mosaic narrative, under- preserved in the Museum at St 
standing that narrative entirely of Petersburg, is co]\jectured by a 
the creation of this world in six days, recent writer never to have been an 
by the single expedient of interpolat- animated structure, but simply a 
ing the geologic periods before the “ created careem ! ” * 
first of them — the emendation limits Others, with less of the hardihood 

the sacred narrative to a small por- of ignorance, strive to reproduce the 
tion only of the existing creation, liypotheais, once generally and justi- 
carrying back the rest to an unde- fiaoly entertained, that the various 
fined, uncertain original. Still the geologicalstratamaybcallaccouut^d 
advauceil state of go<3logical know- for by the agencies of fire and water 
ledge, in the five-and-twenty years at the /oca; and consequently the 
that elapsed betwwn the publications extinct creatures are not ^rre-Adam- 
of Chalmers and Pye Smith, impera- iVc, but simply anitdihmmi. This 
tively dr^manded some modification wasthe task undertaken by the Dean 
of the views of the former and on of York at the meeting of the British 
the theory adopted by both, that the Association in that city in September 
Mosaic creation was wholly posterior 1844. But the rescjarches of geology 
to the p^sriods of geology, nothing had been travelling too fast for tlie 
more satisfiw'tory has been, or i>er- very re\ereiid dignitary. The evi- 
haps can be excogitated. deuces of duration miA 

Wlien we consider, however, all indelibly stamped on tbc difVorent 
that is involved in reducing the stmta, make it imjiossiblc to asmln; 
sarrtid narrative which seenis to re- their formation to any one eatas- 
late the creation of the world, to trophe ; still moi*e to a catastrophe 
an account of the reconstruction of wdiich so little changed tht‘ structure 
an inconsiderable jdatcau in Central or even the surface of tlje earth, that 
Asia, we are not surprised that the tlic men and animals born before tlie 
friends of revelation,— teiiifKirarily Flood returned to live upon it after- 
silenced by the <levout eloquence of wards, anil fmuul not even the vege- 
Chalmers,- should consider the truce tation destroyed, 
as broken, and begin again to stig- It is easy enou^di to luugli out 
matise the theo^ of geologists as of court all siieh well-meant but 
mUi-scriptitraJ. If the idea of a inipihssiblo attempts to bol^U•r up 
tkU deluge in place of a universal tlie assumed authority of Holy 
one, is still regarded by many witli Writ. The latest and not tlie least 
buspiciou, how much more a bumorous refutation will be found 
r/wifo^ / and a cmawyi Mleiico in Hugh ^ilbir's of 

w’e have divines, and even geologists, the Jiocks — the new est and 'mo.st 
who labour against the whole theory authentic exposition of gcoli^gic 
of the pre- Adamite formations. Some sciena*., and alas I that we must add, 
aw bold enough to revive the ex- the final ellbrt of an intellect that, 
]doded notion of the sixteenth cen- having xaiswl ami glorified Imnian 
tiiry, that the fossil remains found in nature, in its sudden collajjsc and fall 
the earth were never livitif/ ermturea lias left tlie sous of Rcienc*e and oi' 
rt// / but “ formed stones,” created Scotland to lamentation and awe. 
in the condition in which they are Still, while it is so easy to refute wdiat 
now found ; for as they gravely ob- Miller calls the “ geology* of the anti- 
serve, God can create stone in one geologists,*' the very recurrence of 
shape as w*ell as another ! Nay, the these hopeless struggles surely proves 
mammoth found uiider the ice m the that geologists have not yet satisfied 
Arcticregious, which was never petri- the religious cravings of Uhristen- 
fied at all, but retained at the b^i- dom. The frequent endeavour, with 
ning of the present centuiy^fiesh the amount of patience, industry, and 

*Se© A Brief and Complete Be/utation of the Anti^-umptiiral Theory of (hologute* 
By a'Cle^maa of the Church of Enghuad. Loudon : Wertheiiaand Mackintosh. 
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learning employed in weaving and 
re-weaving these successive schemes, 
show that theology and geology 
almost equally demand the recbncilia* 
tion. No disciple of either ology” 
8(*om8 content to go on long in utter 
lieedlessnoss of the path of the other. 
It would be ruinom if they did. 
This were to scatter the seeds of in- 
lidelity broadciist over our mining 
and cxcftVatiug population. We agree 
rather with President Hitchcock, that 
“ if the geological interpretation of 
Genesis be true, it should be taught 
to all classes of the community ; to 
do otherwise were to excite the sus- 
picion that we dread to have the light 
of science fall upon the Bible. Nor 
let it be forgotten,” he adds, “ how 
disastrous has ever been the influein*e 
of the opinion that theologians teach 
one. thing and men ol' sci<‘nco an- 
other.” The po])ularity of the study 
is of itself a sufiiciont index of its 
utility. ])r Hitchcock’s work, rc- 
])riijled in (jJasgoM'”, is bought at 
our railway stations for eighteen- 
pence, ; and the TMtimony of the 
iiochy by far the most absorbing 
and dtdiglitful book we have lately 
jnu'ust.Ml, — will, no doubt, be received 
with equal lavoiir. TJjore is some- 
thing iu Uic Very idea of illustrating 
the ol(l«>t truths of God’s Word by 
tJie newest tlLsci»v cries in llis works, 
wluch is sure to arrest tlie atttuition 
of a peonl(i by no inemis willing to 
part with tlaar religion, while iii- 
ereasingly bent on the acquisition of 
knowledge. The writer of this article 
being asked lo give a leeturo last year 
m one of tlic coal districts «)f the 
Norti), ventured to make an attempt 
of t)jis kind, and was astoiiisln^d at 
its success. Thrice M as he asked to 
repeat it ; and the rough but intelli- 
gent i'eaturos of the men m Iio crowd- 
ed from tlie manufactories, the col- 
licri(*.s, and the railM'ay cuttings, to 
listen, -tilling boxes, pit, and galleries 
of a (Jiea{re «e(*ured for their use— 
formed a most enttoura^ing contrast 
to the usual asjxicts of a lecture-room. 

Tlie hyi)othe»i8 which we supported 
on that occasion is one which lias not 
iu mineral receiviul the approval of 
geological harmonists. Being mani- 
fe.8tly the most captivatinj; of all, we 
could, never account for its discour- 
agement, save on the principle ex- 


E ressed in the proverb, "Too goo<lta 
e true.” It is with proportionate 
satisfaction, therefore, that we now 
find our favourite scueme of recon- 
ciliation elaborated and sustained in 
a work of such indisputable scientific 
authority as the Teeiimony of the 
Jtochs. This interpretation concurs in 
Dr Chalmers’s celebrated dictum^ 
" that the writings of Moses do not fix 
the antiquity of the globe.” It further 
agrees with him in prefixing the open- 
ing sentence of Genesis to the geo- 
logic periods ; but, instead of imagin- 
ing tbose periods to be omitted from 
the subsequent narrative, it supposes 
thein to be amcesslvely indicated in 
the wot'k of the ,SEV'^EBALc/ay/< recrml- 
ed by All the liberty it takes 

wdth the sacred text is to suppose the 
IVIosaic days to be periods oj indeji^ 
v iie duration, iu place of natural days 
of four-and-twcjity hours each. For 
this interpretation, it is able to quote 
tlie authority of Scripture itself, 
'which, in t(‘xts innumerable, uses 
the word ‘‘(/a//” to indicate some 
a))pointed period appropriate to a 
})articular purpose : hence " the day 
of snlvation ” (2 Cor. vi. 2) ; the " day 
ofderuKalem” (Ps. cxxxvii. 7: Luke, 
xix. 42) ; the day of Christ (Joan, viii, 
50 ; Phil. i. G) ; the dav of retribution 
(Ps. xxxvii. 13); and many others. 
This use of th(». ■word is, in fact, so 
M'cll established, that we find St 
Peter gimrding his disciples against 
the unbelief of tlicir times, by the 
eonsidcj-atioi) that “ one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand yeaw, and a 
thousand years as one day ” a pro- 
verb so directly <‘-onnccted with the 
revived opinion of his nation con- 
cerning the lijst chapter of G<^neSis, 
that we are told the Rabbis consider- 


ed each of tlie six days there men- 
tioned to be (at least) eirddenialic of 
a thousand years. Cn tliis notion 
grouiuled the doctrine of Jlie 
inilleniiitim, so extensively believed 
among the Jew^isb converts to Chris- 
tianity ; as the first Adam was 
created on the sixth day, and God 
rested on the seventh, so it was ar- 
gued the ^coud Adam was to appear 
in tlie siTth millennium, ami the 
kingdom of heaven to bo finally estab^ 
lish^ in the seventh. No one who 
has looked into the Fathers will tliink 
of charging this interpretation of the 
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word *'day” with novelty; if the 
facts of geology admit of being ranged 
under six sucn periods, there is no- 
thing in theology but what/(ivo?/rfi 
the view ; and the reconciliatfon with 
the Mosaic narrative is made at once 
simple and complete. 

The hypothesis is manifestly coun- 
tenanced by two leading phenomena ; 
the geologic periods agree with the 
Mosaic days in order and in number. 

Genesis and geology both exhibit 
the world as first covered with water, 
wliich could only be tenanted by fish 
and Then the land was ele- 

vated, covered with vegetation, and, 
presumedly moist and reeking, lie- 
caine a fit habitation for amphibious 
creatures and birds. The cattle and 
other mammalia follow at a later 
period, when the land had acquired 
firmness, and the atmos[»here was 
improved ; and the latest creature is 
mail, after whose formation the Crea- 
tor “ rested from all His w’orks which 
He hiul made.” Here is one great 
line of agreement indicated on the 
very surface of the question ; we are 
not aware of any ground forsupiwsing 
that this particular order oouid liave 
been elicited by guess-work ; vt^t there 
was nothing m the state of scit^nee 
when Moses wrote to guide him to 
it. Before the study of comparative 
anatomy, one might have as readily 
supposed the mammalia to pn'ccde 
the reptiles and fish as to follow them. 

Again, it is surely most remarkable, 
that, while the geological system in 
England alone has been BulKlivided 
by Smith into as many iis thirty-four 
strata, six large divisions are almo.st 
utiiversiilly recognised, separated each 
by a “disturbance” more marked 
and extensive than others. Those 
are described in general terms as 
the older and later Primary^ the 
older and later Secondary, tlic Ter- 
tiary, with the yresmi sunace of the 
glebe : the five general disturbances, 
which seem to mark some universal 
convulsion of nature, occurring re- 
spectively at the close of the Silunau, 
the Carboniferous, the Oolite, the 
Cretaceous and tlie Tertiary forma- 
tions, When, therefore, it was fur- 
ther suggested that each of these divi- 
*"Bions might lx;, at least probably, con- 
temporaneous ivith a different race of 
plants and animals, and be in fact 


referred to imthe “days” of Genesis, 
the suggestion opened at once a path 
of marvellous attraction for all who 
desire to harmonise the testimony of 
Revelation and of science. The ob- 
statiles are as nothing compared with 
what we have to surmount on every 
other hypothesis. Mil lor, indeed, does 
not scniple to declare tliat only one 
alternative is left. The progress of 
geology has put “ the explanation of 
Chalmers entirely out of tht* ques- 
tion,” and we must be content to 
acquiesce in Dr Pye Smith’s modifi- 
cation, or allow the interpretation we 
contend for. 

“ Between the scheme of lengthened 
periods and the scheme of a merely local 
chaos, which existed no one knows how. 
And a merely local creation, which had 
its scene no one knows where, ffeolof/iml 
science Ieave» ms now no choice whaicrer*^ 
— Testiirtonif, p. 162. 

One of the objections to our view, 
on wliich much stress has been laid, 
alw'ays ay>peared to us to result in a 
decisivt; argument in its favour. We 
allude to the reason given in the 
book of Genesis and repeated in Exo- 
dus (xx. 11), for the institution of the 
SablWh. Wo are commanded to 
work for six days, and rest on the 
seventh, because in six days God 
^ireated thi; universe, and restitd on 
the seventh. The days of the first 
l>art of the commanriuieiit are ob- 
viously those whieh eom]H>sc the natu- 
ral we(‘k. Tlien similar, it is argued, 
must be tlu; days in the latter part,, 
otherwise the same word is used in tw'o 
different significations in one passaco 
of Scripture, But setting aside the 
logomachy, is there any real “ diffi- 
culty” in eonctuving that tlie smaller 
divisions of human time are to be or- 
dered after the model of larger ones 
employed by the Creator ? Work for 
six days, and rest oh the seventh^ is 
the law whieh God jirescrilxid to Him- 
self and to us. But must His days 
and ours necessarily bo of the same 
duration ? Must He be held to have 
crowded all the diversified pheno- 
mena of nature, imst, present, and to 
come, into one liundrcd and forty- 
four hours, because that is the mea- 
sure of a man’s weekly laixmr ? The 
prophets are allowed in Holy Scrip- 
ture “ a week of years” to measure 
out the histoiy of a single people. 
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May not the march of creation well 
demand a pay of centuries I— a week 
not of seven, but of seventy times 
seven ? 

Follow the argument of the Sab- 
bath a little farther, and you will find 
this interpretation indispensable. If 
the six days of creation are to be limit- 
ed to four-and-twenty hours each, so 
of course must the seveiHh, But to ima- 
gine that God “ rested” only for such 
a da3% is to infer that, at its expiry, 
He resumed agean the creative pro- 
cess ; whereas it is plain that the 
Divine rest, in other words, the ceas- 
ing from the act of Creation — for in 
respect oi‘ upholding and governing, 
our Saviour reminds us that his Fa- 
ther “ worketh hitherto ’’—continues 
to the present time. God’s Sab- 
bath, then, was a period, and not a 
natural day. It has lasted already 
through six or seven thousand of our 
y(‘arK, and may last as many more, 
before the true “ eighfli day*' (of 
which our Lord’s resurrection is the 
tyiK'), si tall usluir in “ a new heavens 
ainl a new earth,” fitted for the sj»irit- 
ual progeny of the second Man. But 
if the day of th(' Creator’s rest be a 
long period of time, so must also lie 
th<‘ six days of His work. The retort is 
complete and unanswerable — the ob- 
jector is judged out of his own moutli. 
and th(^ mind may be freely allowed 
to ascend to an interpretation of Ge- 
nesis, consistent not only with geo- 
logy, but with the Book and its 
sublime epic. 

Before we proceed, howt^ver, let us 
very briefiy put the noii-scientific 
reailcr in [wssessioii of the chief facts 
of the c:^8e, omitting all conjectures, 
and note the amount of agreement 
already established between the Book 
and the Rocks. 

The eartli’s crust having been pene- 
trated to a depth of about six miles, is 
fouTid to consist in great part of .s^ra- 
t '^ed rocks ; that is, rocks whose com- 
ponent parts arc laid in level strata^ 
showing that they were deposited at 
different intervals out of water, and 
afterwards hardened into stone. The 
numlnsr of these strata proves asucoes- 
sion of inundations, and the thickness 
of them argues a long continuance of 
the flood ouring their defosit The* 
strata have, eaim in its turn, been 
at the surface of the earth, and being 


there submerged under the waters of 
the ocean^ have gradually received 
the matenals which they held in sus- 
pension; so that, on the retiring of 
the sea, or the elevation of the land, 
these have in tom been hardened into 
a new surface superimposed upon the 
former. Below all the strata are 
found rocks not stratified, the mate- 
rials of which show no trace of having 
been ever suspended in water, and 
which arc consequently assumed to 
have formed the original crust before 
the first of tbo inundations by w'hich 
the several strata were deposited. 

While such, however, is the normal 
arrangement, the strata are by no 
means universally found in the levels 
on which they were originally depo- 
sited. “ Disturbances,” more or less 
extensive, have occurred in various 
places, cflected apparently by volca- 
nic agency, which, breaking through 
the strata with prodigious force, lias 
thrown large masses into a perpendi- 
cular in place of th(?ir original hori- 
zontal position, and upheaving the 
unstratified granite from below, forced 
it through the superincumbent rocks 
to cxhib]4^ts peaked eminences above 
tlie present surface. These disturban- 
ces nave been as evidently produced 
by tlie action of fire as the strata 
themselves by that of water. The re- 
sults, therefore, attest (1.) a succession 
of inundations, continuing for vast 
jxTiods of time ; and (2.) a variety of 
fiery convulsions powerful enough to 
rend and shatter the rocks from their 
foundations, and change the whole 
face of nature where they prevailed. 

On examining more closely the 
composition of the rocks, stratified * 
and unstralified, the latter arc found 
to contain nofussUs — no remains' of 
plants, fishes, or animals of any kind- 
nothing wliicli bears the semblance of 
ever having been anything else but 
stone, with the excejition of the me- 
Ms fused and run into their crannies 
and chinks. The stratified rocks, on 
the contrary, arc almost wholly com- 
posed of materials which have once 
formed portions of other organisations. 
Pla^. fishes, shells, reptiles, birds and 
animls, are found in them in profu- 
sion ; converted into stone, but^o little 
altered as to demonstrate, that these 
forms were once endued with vege- 
table and animal life. They flourished 
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when the strata «n"which they now 
rest formed the surfsice of the earth ; 
were destroyed ia the inundation 
which ensued, and deposited, along 
with the other materials held in sus- 
j>en8ioii by the superincumbent wa- 
ters, to form in their turn the floor of 
another set of inhabitants. 

Further, these fossil remains prove 
to be of creatures of which the whole 
species Jiave now become extinct ; 
and again, the species in the lower 
strata are different from those in the 
higher. Hence, not only Inis the 
globe^ undergone several successive 
chani^ of its material surface, but 
the ^ants and unimals have changed 
also. Each time the surface wob 
renewtHl, a new system of vegetable 
and animal life was called into exist- 
ence suited to the new condition of the 
soil. In one period the fossils arc all 
of marine plants and flshos, indic^iting 
that the dry land had not jis yet 
emerged from thcall-embmcingoceau. 
At another, wo have liuge monsters 
of the lizard or saurian tribe, sug- 
gestive of vast marshes and low 
banks suited to their amphibiouK 
formation. At another, ^tho scaly 
lizard is found lifted into an un- 
wieldy quadrupled, roaming the earth 
now hard enough for its tread, and 
eating down the vegetation that gr(*w 
thick and rank in the reeking utmo- 
^here. Then wo find binls vast as 
tlxagoDs and hideou.s as harpies ; all 
app;u*oiitly belonging to their sevend 
dates or periods, and .all antiTior to 
the existing creation. 

The last fact wo need to mention 
i^ that among ail the fossils of ex- 
tinct plants or animals, no remains 
have ever yet been found of rmn. 
He W'as absimt, therefore, from all 
the several creations anterior to the 
present. This most i>erfect of organ- 
ised beings was not produced till the 
earth had bteen replenished with the, 
plants and animals which now flourish 
on its surface, and seem to be gener- 
ally necessary to human existence. 

Such are, verv briefly, some of the 
wcll-ascertaine<l facts of gi^ology. It 
were as it lie for any one to c^toml 
against the necessary inferenc^ as to 
dispute the law of gravitatioi^ or the 
solar system. If, on digging in some, 
uninhabited island, we found the re- 
mains of seven generations buried one 


under the other, in the different stages 
of decomposition, we should of course 
bidieve that those individuals had suc- 
cessively lived their appointed space 
upon the island, and each in his turn 
gone down to the grave. What should 
wc say to the person who should try to 
persuade us that our own was in fact 
the first human foot that ever trod 
those shores, and when we pointed to 
the skulls and bones and pieces of 
cotiin wc bad unearthed, should 
ravely reply that these were per- 
aps no human remains after all, but 
something very like them, created in 
that sKape from the first ? Should 
we not answer, without disiiuting 
what inirf/kt have been, that in those 
relics of mortality we saw indis- 
putable eviilence of wliat h(ui been 
the case ; that men had* certainly 
iuhabiteil the country, and lived and 
die*! there for geiiiTutions, tliougli 
no record might ronjuin of their ori- 
gin or extinction t In like manner, 
then, we say of the geologii;al *lis- 
coveries, that witliont denying that 
Godcow/(/ havccn*atinl the globe out 
of nothing in 144 hours— or in one- - 
here is evidence that, in point of fact. 
He did 7iof. It is not a theory or 
sjH'Cuiatiou, but matter of hisod'ieul 
“ WTitten and grav(*ii on 
stones," proved by ocular demon- 
stration, that these sucticssivo races 
did inli.abit this earth before our- 
«dvc.s, ( ‘onie or go as they might, 
here they lie buried under our feet : 
and no cosmogony can be other than 
ridiculous which does not allow time 
for their succession. To 8p(*cify the 
numlxT of years or centuries is nei- 
ther possible nor nceoasary. Vast 
periods, tis compared witli our own, 
were certainly consumed in the rise 
and decay of the systems before us ; 
but whether thousands or ten.s of 
thousands of years, as we (tount years, 
no one can even surmise. Nor let it 
disturb us tliat Gexilogy riiould de- 
mand such gigantic poiiions of time 
for the liistory of the globe, when it 
is reinembend how glibly lier elder 
sister, Astronomy, counts her mil-^ 
lions of miles in assigning its place. 
among other planets. 

To prot^eed, then, with the a^ee- 
ment l^twecm these ascertained facts 
of scienee and the statements of He- 
veiation. 
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1. In the first place, they go to the 
root of the notion in which atheism 
has always originated, and to which 
it is continually recurring — the eter- 
niltf of the w(m.d. That “ all things 
continue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation,” was the 
stroughoJd of infidelity in St Peter’s 
time ; and the apostle perceived that 
to refute this idea and establish a 
(jreation “by the Word of God” at 
some d(jfmite period, was essential to 
a belief in future judgment. St Paul, 
in like manner, lays the foundations 
of faith in “ understanding^ that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of 
God,” “ so that things which arc; seen 
werci not luadifof things that do ap- 
pear ; ” herein exactly meeting the 
old axiom of lieathen philosophy, Kjt. 
nikilo ti ih H fit. Once allow that some- 
thing was jirodueed out of nothing, 
and you stand iinmediabdy in the pre- 
sence of a Creat(»r who sustains what 
He has called into being, and claims 
the homage* and obedience of His 
creatur(*s. To allow this, however, 
was the great dilfirmlty, not <mly with 
EjneuruH ami Ijicretius, but, strange 
as it may sound afttT (Mghteon cen- 
turies of Christianity, with Des- 
cartes. Stranger still, this is yet the 
ditiiculty witli luuidreds of neglected 
or ill-inslructed minds in I'rutestaiit 
England. 

ISatural philosupliy has assailed 
tills ditiiciilly by arguing for a cre- 
ating mind from tin* jiroofs of de- 
Hufn iinjnesscd upon all creation. 
Geology more directly meets it by 
produckig evidence of th(3 ])re-existing 
state of things. “A stone,” says 
Paley, “ may be conceived to have 
lain on the heath from all eternity, 
but not a tvatek ; if ] find one there, 
T am sure some one made it and put 
it there.” “ True (adds the geologist), 
and 1 can tdl t/ou when it was put 
there ; at all events, I (uin show a 
period when the heath was without 
a watch, and when watches, indeed, 
were not in cxistmice.” 

It is not, however, a single piece 
|of mechanism that geology presents 
us with, but a succession of creations, 
occupying each its distinct period of 
time, and for that time pcisscssing the 
whole earth. This evidence is no 
longer moral, but physical and com- 
plete. The theory of “ development ” 


is here wholly i^pplilsable ; inasmuch 
as the succefflrive races were mani- 
festly not developed out of their pre- 
decessors, but brought to a violent 
end, and their habitations prepared 
for successors of another species. 
Now, if it could be granted that mat- 
ter itself were eternal, and, further, 
eternally endued with necessary foniis 
of organi.sation, it would still be im- 
possible to conceive an eternally 
inherent quality of destroying^ its 
necessary order, and producing an- 
other I Such revolutions can only be 
as(‘,ribe(l to the hand of a ^perior 
Being, existing Irmfore and the 
fonnations He ctlects, and moulding 
the subject matter with the power of 
the potter over the clay— “of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour.” 
This is the first and decisive testimony 
which geological science bears to the 
truths of Kevelatioii. 

ii. The next is, that man is found 
in geology as he is exhibited in Ge- 
nesis — the latiist in time, but the 
highest in order, of ail tin? creatures 
that have as yet appeared upon this 
earth. It cannot be denied that there 
is a tendency in some scientific pur- 
suits to reduce the human race to an 
insignificance, as compared with other 
parts of creation, which is hard to be 
reconciled with the great truths of 
revelation. I'he Btudy of astronomy, 
for example, exhibiting our planet 
as one out of several that revolve 
about the sun ; — suggesting that the 
fixed stars are also suns whose pla- 
nets arc lost to sight in the immen- 
sity of their distance ; further, that 
in the realms of siiace, other systems 
exist beyond the furthest star, the 
light of whose very suns does not 
reach the human eye ; and lastly, 
that all these systems possibly re- 
volve about a common centre — their 
suns the planets of some grander 
fountain of light, and their planets, 
ill fact, the satellites of a subject and 
secondary luminary,— these concep- 
tions, while they build up a noble 
ideii of the powder, and wisdom, and 
goo(||^ess of the Creator, reduce the 
human creature to such an atom in 
the magnificent array, that we expe- 
rience a struggle in believing in nis 
heavenly destiny. The exclamation, 
** What is man ? ^ presses on the mind, 
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till from the devout awe of the 
Pealmiat it ie often ready to sink into 
despair. Is it easy, for instance, to 
connect with the ephemeral tenants 
of one shining specK out of millions, 
the high-reacting faith of the i/icar- 
nation of Ike Son of God f 

The infidels of science have not 
failed to make the most of this argu- 
ment, while its poets ridicule the 
presumption of man supposing him- 
self to be the final end of creation. 
The conclusion which Pope drew from 
his really beautiful survey of the 
universe is, that its Maker — 

“ Soea with equal eye as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systoms into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a babble burst, aud now a world/' 

Nothing seems to move his scorn 
more than the doctrine of Genesis, 
that man was created to have do- 
minion over the lower creatures,— 

God, thou fool ! work’d solely for 
thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy 
ftHxl ? 

Know, Nature's children shall divide 
her care ; 

The fur that warms a nioiiarch warm'd a 
boar. 

While man exclaims, S>eo all things for 
my use ! 

See man for mine, replies a pamper'd 
goose ! " 

The Essay on Man, in fact, amid 
all its richness of versiticatiou, and 
apparent! If devout contemplation of 
nature, breathes a spirit wholly 
irreconcilable with some of the 
fundamental positions of the Bible. 
It is no little service,- then, which 
Geology renders to Kevelation, when 
she demonstrates that the Scrip- 
tural account of man’s position ufK>n 
earth is the true one. This ser- 
vice she discharges in showing 
that, while among the cirtinct spe- 
cies of the pre-Adamite periods, there 
can be traced the iflea of the hu- 
man organisation, rudely stamped on 
the first living creatures, preserved 
amid the destruction of races, and re- 
produced upon a higher scale in their 
successors, — man himself was^want- 
ing, till, after several successive crea- 
tUMis^Re earth was again reorganised 
for kifi use. 

Beautifully and relidously is this 
gradual unfolding of the archetypal 


idea stated and illustrated by Hugh 
Miller— 

" In a passage,** he Hays, "quoted from 
Herder, by Dr M*Cosh, in hie very 
knneterly work on typical forms, I find 
tbo profound German remarking of the 
strange resemblances which pervade all 
naturo, and impart a geueral unity to its 
forms, that it would seem ' as if, on all 
our earth, the form-abounding mother 
had proposed to herself but one type, — 
one according to which, 

and for which, she fonued thorn all. 
Know, then,' he continues, *what this 
form is. It is the identical one which 
man also wears.* And the i-eniark of 
Coleridge in his AiiU to Bejltction, is 
still more definite. * Let us carry us 
back in spirit,' ho says, * to the mysteri- 
ous week, the teeming work-days of 
the Ci‘eator(as they rose in vision before 
the eye of the inspired historian), of the 
operations of the heavens and of the 
caii.h in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth aud the heavens. And 
who that watched their WTiys with an un- 
derstanding heart could, as the vision 
evolved still ad\'aneed towards him, 
contemplate the filial and loyal bee, the 
home'buildiug, wedded, and divorcelc^ss 
sw'allow, and, ab<.*ve ull, tlio manifoldly 
intelligent ant tribes, with their common- 
wealths and confederacies, their warri- 
ors and mind’s, the husband-folk that 
fold in their tiny flocks on the liono}- 
Icaf, and the virgin sister with the holy 
instincts of maternal love detached and in 
selfless purity -and not say in liimself. 
Behold the shadow of approachitig Im- 
munity. tlie sun rising from behind, in 
the kindling morn of.crentum !* There 
is fancy here; but it is that siu^acious 
fmicy vouchsafed to only the true poet, 
which has so often proved the p/oaccr of 
mentijiv di^trert/f and which is iii reality 
more sober and truthful in the luidst of 
its apparent extravagance, than tlic grav- 
est cogitations of ordinary men. It is 
surely no incredible thing that He who, 
in the dispensations of the human 
period, spake by type and symbol, and 
wbo, when He walked the earth in the 
flesh, taught in parable aud allegory, 
should have also spoken in the geologio 
ages by prophetic figures oiubo<lied iu 
the form aud structure of auiuials ? Nay, 
what the poet imagined, though in a 
somewhat extreme form, the philos^ 
pbers seem to bo on the very eve of conP 
firming. Tbo foreknown * arclictypal 
idea' of Owen , — * the immaterial link of 
connection' of all the past with all the 
present, which AgQSfiuE resolves into the 
fore-ordained design of the Ccoator, will 
be yet found, 1 cannot doubt, to traua- 
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lute tbemsolveH into one great general 
truth— namely, that the Palaeozoic, So> 
condary, and Tertiary dispoueatioiiB of 
creation were charged, like the Patriarch- 
al and MoBaic dispeufiations of grace, 
with the * shadowtt of better things to 
come.' The advent of man, simply as 
such, >\aH the great event prefigured dur- 
ing the old geologic ages. The advent 
of that divine Man, ' who hath abolished 
doath, and brought life and immortality 
to light,* was the great event prefigured 
during the historic ages. It is these two 
grand events, equally ' portions of one 
sublime scheme, originated when God 
took counsel with Himself in the depths 
of eternity, that bind together past, pre- 
sent, and future— the geologic with the 
Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Chris- 
tian ages, and all together with that new 
heavens and new earth, the last of many 
creations, in which there shall be ‘ no 
more death nor curse, hut the throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be in it, and 
His servants shall sci’vc Him/” — 7Vs/i- 
wjowy, 214, 216. 

Glorious and glowing language 
this! Yet it is the language not of 
poetry alone, but of science concur- 
ring with theology and the moral 
yeanlings of man’s inner being, to 
sustain the pTe-eiiiin<’nco ynih wliich 
the Mosaic record has invested him. 
It is the, testimony of science, in all 
her branches, tliat the* higlily sensi- 
tive vertebral structure whicli con- 
.stitutes the human frame, is tlie onlt/ 
material organism capable of being 
united to a. rational mind or soul. 
Approxhmtiom towards tliis organ- 
ism are found tliroughout the g(*oIogic 
periods, even as approximations to 
reason may be traced in the instincts 
of lower animals. Still a distinct line 
of d(*marcation separateiJ the head 
and e4ij)itaJ of creation from the 
lower members. And this line is 
drawn in geology (and we may observe 
also in anatomy) precisely where it 
is in Genesis,— with the creation of 
Adam. No human remains are mix- 
ed with the lossiJ siwcimeiis. The 
geologic }HTiods exfdbit no single 
trace of reason through all their vast 
extent : no relics of manufactures, art, 
4 )r "invention arc found ; nothing to 
BUgigest the possibility that any of the 
extinct creatures were equal to any 
higher ends than the bare necessities 
of animal nature. It was aft&* all 
these preliminary, and, so to speak, 
/en/o/ivc, periods of creation— oyier 


the formation of the present surface 
of the earth, and its being stocked 
with all other existing creatures, that 
tins one superior rational species was 
introduced as the crown and ^rfec- 
tion of the whole. This testimony 
not only sustains the very letter of 
the Mosaic record, but leads directly 
to the conclusion that the being so 
exceptionally endowed may well be 
reserved for t^ exalted destiny 
there assigned to^im. The voice of 
Science is attuned to that of Bevcla- 
tion, — 

** Through all tho compass of the notes it 
ran, 

The diapason ending full in man.” 

Such, then, is tho highly encourag- 
ing concurrence of testimony alreaify 
arrived at lietween the records of 
Geology and Genesis. We may com- 
pare them to two travellers start- 
ing from oi)positc coasts of an un- 
known island to explore its interior ; 
the one funiished with a map in the 
stais, the other tracking his way by 
the nature of the soil, the vegetation, 
and here and there the footprints of 
wild animals. They advance uncon- 
scious of each other’s existence, the 
fonntT gazing ever on the mystic 
orbs of heaven, the latter never re- 
moving his downward eyes from 
earth. That each should occasion- 
ally mistake his instructions, and 
so Vunder from his i)ath, wo should 
reasonably anticii)ate ; but if, after 
many such deviations, corrected by 
renewed aj)plication to their ap- 
pointed signs, we saw our travd- 
lora returning again and again into 
one direction, and that a direc- 
tion which promised eventually to 
bring them face to face in the cen- 
tre, should we not recq^isc in the 
instructions of each the Hand which 
formed the “ stars in their courses,” 
and the tiowers in their order, and 
gave His children the wisdom to read 
what He has inscribed upon either ? 

The amount of agreement alreiuiy 
established beyond dispute, justifies 
the belief that the time has passed in 
which it was possible to oppose the 
testimony of the Bocks to that of 
The Book. If now the jpod service 
can be carried a step j^rther, and 
the details as well as the condusions 
of the Mosaic record be harmonised 
with those of geology, the finishing- 
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Bttblte woTild be put to one of the 
noblest and most delightful of the 
investigations o^n to mankind. It 
is this which,, after many a timid re- 
coil, geology appears to be now on the 
verge of accomplishing, by establish- 
ing the hypothesis that the “days” 
of the Book correspond with the 
“periods” of the Kocks. Let us 
briefly sketch the arrangement. 

The firstof the Ifosaic days is occu- 
I>icd with the creation of light, and its 
separation from the darkness. Taking 
this to mark the first epoch of the ma- 
tcnal creation — as light and life ai‘c 
invariable co-relatives— it will coiu- 
d<le with the period of the iinstrati- 
fied rot'ksj when, acconiiiig to geo- 
logical evidences, the earth glowed 
with heat, amounting j»erha])s t^i a 
state of fusion, incompatible with^tlu* 
presence of either animal or vege- 
table life. The incandescent nmss 
Iwing suffused with w'ater, tlie whole 
would be wrapped in volumes of 
steam, thick enough to shut out 
every ray of light, till God said, Let 
there be light, and tlicit^ was light — 
the vapours, Imwever, still contihuing 
dense enough to obscure tlie shape of‘ 
the sun. On the second day, the 
atmosphere is erejited. which may 
well Vkj coincident with the earliest 
iieriod of fossil remains — tlie Silurian 
formation. The characteristies of 
this jicriod are, that the n»cks exhibit 
a generally level asjicct, and the 
fossil.s are all offish, or mariv*' plant.s : 
consequently the surface was still sul> 
merged, pn)bably at ruj great depth, 
under the oceuii. It is turthiT wor- 
thy of notice, that, whereas the Baliy- 
lonian Gosmngony which for a mo- 
ment attracted the attention of Nie- 
buhr, repuesimts the original earth 
as encompassed with wati^rs in which 
the fish swam about in the 

ohh'St of our ichthyic fossils is cn- 
ilowed with an furnished with 
the necessary }>rocc'8s for dilating 
and contracting the pupil as tlic 
creature rose towards, or reci^ded 
from, the light. With the third 
day, the diy land is elevated, and the 
waters gathen^d into the correspond- 
ing hollows: the immediate r**sult of 
which is, tuat the earth is clothed 
with vegetation. This day, then, 
eorrci^ponds with the old red sand- 
Btone, still bearing the traces of the 


rippling sea which brokd upon it, 
with the footmarks of the first walk- 
ing or crawling creatures. This for- 
mation wiis originally ■ch.>thed with 
the forests, afterwards superimposed 
m)on it in the sliape ol* the coal strata. 
These represent a vegetation so pro- 
fuse, that Miller thinks the earth 
must have shone to other planets 
wdth a kind of pale-gi'een lustre. The 
fourth day is assigned by Moses to the 
heavenly lx)dies, now probably ren- 
dtircd visible by the dissipation of 
the vapours in the atmosphere, m the 
heat of the globe abated, 'i'o this 
point geology, therefore, is not called 
to witness : but the lariod is that of 
the formation of the coal strata, wliilc 
the waters in which those ancient for- 
ests had been submcrgeil, W'en' saj>- 
piiig, uprooting, aiidj after inmimer- 
able years of suspension, depositing 
tnink, and leaf, and fniit in a thick 
carbouaijcons mass, who«e use >vas 
reserved for a iiiture creation. 

With the lifth day (‘ivatlon is 
again in operation beh>w. The waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, not great 
w^hnles,as our translators improperly 
render it — for the whale is one of the 
w'arrn-blooded inmnwiUa not } et pro- 
diieeil,— but these are tiu' spawn of 
ocean, whose mighty sluipes hav(‘ btH^n 
reconstrnctf'd in thcgard^nsatSyilen- 
ham. Those great t(»ads or frogs, 
called (from their tcetli: Dirynut/on, 
and Lahyrinthodnn^ t<»g(‘tbcr with 
the Chp'f rot fieri vm.^ are sp(‘eimc*ns rrf 
the older creatures that elimbed <»ut 
of the teeming w‘omb of ocean on 
the third day, and lt‘ft their fo(>t- 
print.s upon the old n'd sandstone. 
The rt^mainiiig rceonstnndions - the 
Jehthyo)iaurit»,sN\\\\ his flabby paddles 
floundering in the rnnd- - the PleMo- 
muru!^ ami Teho^anrm fighting and 
devouring one another a little farther 
lip the bank (with another still fiercer 
member of the Saurian tribe, fur- 
nished with a neck like the 8w%an’fi, 
and rejoicing in the onpbonious ap- 
pellation of Jhlirhodei- 

ron\ struggled and screamed on the 
blue clay, wlnire they now lie eii- 
toinlx‘d in the Urn formation. The 
grisly Metjalomurm trod the harder 
soil of the freestone f»r Oolite strata, 
and over his head the Pterodaetyle 
spread his leathern wings like a 
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Harpy. Next tlio grim-looking //y- 
Iceoemirve and milder Iguanod&n fed 
together on the forests of the Weal- 
den strata ; while the rrotosaurue 
trampled down the chalk, and over- 
head flew the §reat Pterodactyle, 
some forlorn specimens of whose race 
l^Ir Waterhouse Hawkins pleasantly 
coidcctures may have outlived the 
night that fell upon his family, and 
surviving to the next *‘day,” im- 
pressed the memory of man with the 
dragons which have been generally 
attributed to his imagination. 

All these, and others discovered — 
and still in process of discovery— in 
great abunuance in the formations 
we have named, are conceived to 
have l)eeii the productions of the 
fifth day.” Tins day, like its pre- 
doees.sor, had an evening and a 
morning,” — an initial and a declining 
era as well as a middle or noonday 
portion, wherein the several types 
attaiiujd their fullest development. 
And th(!n was ushered in the sixth 
day, when tlieeurtJi (not the waters) 
brought forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth y' in 
a word, all the (‘xisting animal 
kingdom, with some furtlier spe- 
cies now extinct (as the fossil ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, but wliich 
geology attests to have lived iu the 
opening stages of the human period. 
It Wiis hiU' in this period— in the 
even lug f as Milton rightly places it, 
of the sixth day —that man was 
created"; yet no evening closes this 
day i]i (lenesis, ff>r the evening there 
•f^tvemles the morning, and man s day 
IS not y(‘t eiivelo]H*d in the initial 
shadows of another period. The 
seventh day succeeds continuously 
without a night between. 

“ The grofit Creator from Ills work 

Dosiating, tho\igh unwearied, uj) return’d. 

Tlio lioa^rcus and all the uoristollatiuius 
rung. 

The pianotft in their stations list'ning stood, 
While the bright pomp ascondod jubikint. 
OfKsn, ye everlasting g^tes, they sung ; 

* yc heavens, your living doors — 
lot iu 

The groat Creator from His work return’d 
Magnificent ! Hia six days’ work a world 1 
Open, and henceforth oft ; for God will 
deign 

To visit oft the dwellings of juat men 
Delighted ; and, with fluent iuteroourse 


Thither will send his wifiged messengon 
On orrunds of supernal grace.” , 

If the reader wishes to see tlie out- 
line we have now sketched filled in 
with all the warmth of a poet and the 
accuracy of the man of scienci^ he 
must consult the Testimony of the 
liockB. We have preferred to have 
our say in our own words rather than 
attempt an analysis which might in 
some degree diminish the pleasure of 
perusing that charming little work. 
We must not, however, omit the satis- 
factory answer which it makes to the 
objection — now the only one of impor- 
tance— that on the hypotliesis here 
stated Moses is made to record the 
creation of the extinct fishes, plants, 
reptiles, and birds, but not of the 
species at ill extant. The sixth day, 
wiiicli is the period assimied to the 
existing creation, is, on this hypothe- 
sis, the era only of the mammalia ; 
and ^ls it cannot be maintained that 
the other tribes survived from former 
periods - -iKicause the fossils arc mostly 
of a distinct species from aiiy of the 
creatures now living— we are left 
without any account at all of the 
creation of the whole vegetable king- 
dom with two-thirds of the aninuu. 
The objection lias been described as 
insuperable, ]jut it is disposed of by 
the very simple and easy hypothesis 
tliat the sacred history records the 
points in ivhich each day di fend from 
Its predccf saur, and is sili‘rit on those 
in which it agreed with them. There 
was, indeed, an entire new creation 
in eacli, but that creation consisted 
partly of’ new species in the gmn a al- 
ready existing, and partly in the addi- 
tion of new genera.; and it is the latter, 
not tlie former, that finds phice in the 
sacred memoir. Fishes created on 
the first day, and vegetation first 
apfieariug oil the third, continued 
also throughout every succeeding day 
—not in the same species, but in 
others more suited to tiie relations in- 
to which they were now brought with 
other creatures. The sixth day like- 
wise received its proper creation of 

I dants and lower animals, filling both 
and and sea ; but as these, under 
other forms, had entered also into the 
earlier creations, the brief record of 
denesis is silent upon them, and men- 
tions only the higner orders of manx- 
malia ana of man which were now 
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brought into being. It is a record 
oi creation in the highest sense of the 
word, passing over all new modi- 
fications of previously existing races 
to note those which were then for 
the first time introduced into being. 
This suggestion seems at once siiiiphs 
and comj^ete, and the advance of the 
science having removed otlier difficul- 
ties formerly objected to, we may ven- 
ture to think the geological interpreta- 
tion of tJic Mosaic “day” the true one. 

It will be observed that in this, and 
indeed in all other schemes of recon- 
ciliation, the language of the sacred 
book is taken to describe tlie appear- 
ance rather than the actual nature of 
objects j m other words, it expresses 
the optical not the scientific truth. 
When it is said that (lod “ made two 
great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to nde 
the night,” it is obvious that this de- 
scribes the appearance, not the true 
nature, of the sun and moon. No tme, 
speaking siiientifically, would conjoin 
the largest and the smallest of the 
orbs of heaven— the centre of our sys- 
tem, and the satellite of a single 
planet— under the description of “two 
great lights.” Nor would tlie astro- 
nomer be satisfied to account for 
the object of their creation by the 
accident of their giving light upon 
earth by day and by night. This is 
optical not astronomical truth. 

In like manner the work of other 
days also is described, not philosophi- 
cally but optically, according to the 
appearances that would be prestmted 
to a spectator. Such a vision must 
have been in the mind of the sight- 
less poet when he sang of the fifth 
day— 

The cartli ohoj-'d, atid straight. 
Opening her fertile womb teem’d at a birth 
Innumcrous living croiitui’es, perfect forms. 
Limb’d and full grown : Out of the ground 
iipn».se, 

As from his lair, tho wild bea>st where ho 
wons 

In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or don ; 
Among the trees in pairs they rose, they 
walk’d : 

The cattle in tho fields and meadows green : 
Tliose rare and solitaiy, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds up- 
sprung. 

The grassy clods now calvod : now half ap- 
pear’d 

The tawny lion, jiawing to got free 
Ilia hinder parts, then springs fts broke 
from bonds. 


And rampant shakes his brinded mnno ; 
the ounce, 

Tho liblmrd, and tho tigor, na tho molo 
Rising, the crumbled ^oarth above thorn 
threw 

In hillocks : The swift stag from under 
ground 

Boro up his braitching head : Scarco from 
his mould 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheavod 
His vastness:, Fleoced the flocks and 
bleating rose, 

As plants : Ambiguous between sea and 
land. 

The river-horse, nml scaly crocodile.” 

It is asked, however, %vhy the 
sacreil narrative should assume the 
optical sispect, when there was assur- 
edly no human 8petd;ator to receive or 
record the impression. Had Moses 
been an eyewitness, or had he collect- 
ed tho records of one who stood by 
when God “commanded the morning, 
and caused tlie dayspring to know its 
place,” the pen would naturally have 
recorded the impressions received by 
the eye. But as tho whole was sub- 
seqiioutly rei'ealed by Him who made 
the secrets of nature, why give a pi('- 
torial representation of truths which 
may well be sui)posed to have been 
communicated in another way '! 

To answer tliis (juery we must first 
settle tho mode in which the fiicts 
weiH* actually communicated to the 
insinre^d writer. Several ways ani 
conceivable: they may have been told 
in a dream, as many of the proplicts 
wore visited ; or by oral and audible 
communication, as when Moses him- 
self talked with GcmI in the ]\Ipunt ; 
or by written characters^ as he re- 
ceived the two tables of stone graven 
by tilt? finger of God. The view, how- 
ever, which has found most accept- 
ance is that the histoiy of the natural 
creation was ex)mmunieated to Moses, 
as th at of the spiritual was f o St J ohn , 
in a viskm — i. e. by a succession of 
pictures, presented ijossibly to the 
txidily organ, at all events exhibited 
to the mind’s eye, by the dmne 
agency. “ We treat the history of 
creation,” says Dr Kurtz (quoted by 
Miller), “ with its six-days’ work, as a 
connected series of so many prophetic 
visions. The appearance and evanish- 
ing of each such vision seem to tlie 
seer as a morning and an evening, aj)- 
parently because these were presented 
to him as an increase and decrease of 
light, like morning and evening twi- 
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light.’* Miiler himself, adopting this 
view, supposes “a diorania, over whose 
shifting pictures the curtain rose and 
fell six times in succession, once dur- 
ing the Azoic period, once during the 
earlier or mi(tdle Pahcozoic period, 
once during the Carboniferous period, 
once during the I’ermian or Triassic 
period, ofice during the Oolitic or Cre- 
taceous pcjriod, and finally, once during 
the Tertiary period and he declares 
himself ‘‘greatly mistaken if we have 
not in the six geologic jieriods all the 
elements without misplacement or 
exaggeration of the Mosaic drama of 
Creation.” — Testimoni/, p. 184. 

We would venture to suggest, for 
our own part, the probability of a suc- 
ciission of liurofjl^phSf descending 
perhaps from high antiquity, and by 
Mos(^s decipiiered and recorded in the 
opening verses of Genesis. It is no 
new or unauthorised opinion tluit 
the earlier cliapters of tliat inspired 
book were compiled from the family 
records of the children of Abraham. 
This is not inconsistent with the tme 
inspiration of Moses any more than 
his aeknowlcdgc'd compilation of the 
testimony of many eyewitnesses is 
inconsistent with that of St Luke. 
The songs of -Zacharias and the Vir- 
gin, with tln‘ l<‘tter ol* Claudius Felix 
to the govcnu»r, were obviously in- 
serted by the, evangelist from copies 
wliich he had collected among the 
materials for his work. Wliy then 
may not Moses liave found among the 
documents of his family one inscribtMl 
with hicroglyphii', characters, wliicli 
he W'as taught, cither supernatural ly, 
or by the ai<l of his great natural 
learning controlled aid guided by 
inspiration, to decipher and put into 
words as the history of Creation? 
In any such inscription one or two 
characters would stand for nach day’s 
work, and be naturally expressive of 
the feature which distinguished it 
from the others. A confused blank, 
with an apiiearancc of light flashing 
upon it at the word of God, might 
stand for the fipatday ; an expanse of 
water with clouds above for the second ; 
a picture of earth and sea, with trees 
on the former, for the tliird ; a draw- 
ing of the sun, moon, and stars for 
the fourth ; the sea producing great 
saurians, with birds on the wing, for 
the fifth ; and one or two figures of 


beasts, with a man at the close, might 
indicate the sixth and final poiiod. 

Without further pressing our sug- 
gestion, however, let us condude with 
the more elaborate and glowing illus- 
tration of Hugh Miller : 

** Let us suppose that the creative 
vision took place far from man, in an 
untrodden recess of the Midian desert, 
ere yet the vision of the burning bush 
had been vouchsafed ; and that, as in the 
vision of St John in Patmos, voices were 
mingled with scenes, and the car as cer- 
tainly addressed as the eye. A “ great 
darkness” first falls upon the prophet, 
like tliat which in an earlier age fell uix)n 
Abraham, but without the * horror ; * 
and, as the Divine Spirit moves on the 
face of the wildly-troubled waters, a.s a 
visible aui'orji enveloped by the pitchy 
cloud, the great doctrine is orally enun- 
ciated, that * in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the eai’th.’ Un- 
reckoned ages, condensed in tlie vision 
iiitt) a few brief moments, pass away ; 
the creative voice is again heard, ‘ Let 
there be Hgiit/ and straightway a grey 
diflused light springs uj) in the east, and, 
casting its sickly gleam over a cloud- 
lirnited oxp{uise of steaming vaporous 
sea, journeys through the heavens to- 
wards the west. One heavy, suidess day 
is made the representative of xujTiads; 
the faint light waxes fainter,— it sinks 
beneath the dim undefined horizon ; the 
first scene of the drama closes upon the 
seer ; and ho sits awhile on his hill-top 
in darkness, solitary but not euid, in what 
seems to be a calm and starless night. 

The light again brightens, — it is day ; 
and over an ex|)ansG of ocean without 
visible bound the horizon has become 
wider and sharper of outline than before. 
There is life in that great sea, — inverte- 
brnte, mayhap also ichthyic, life ; but, 
from the compiirative distance of tlie 
point of view occupied by the ])ro]}h«t, 
only the shiw roll of its waves can be 
discerned, as they rise and fall •in long 
undulations before a gentle gale ; and 
w'hat most strongly impresses the eye is 
the cliange which has taken place in the 
atmospheiic scenery. Tbit lower stratum 
of the heavens occupied in the previous 
vision by seetliing steam, or grey, smoke- 
like fog, is clear and tran8|)arent ; and 
only in an upper region, whore the previ- 
ously invisible vajxjur of the tepid sea 
has thickened in the cold, do the clouds 
appear. But there, in the higher strata 
of the atmosphere, they lie, thick and 
manifold,— an upper sea of great waves, 
separated from those beneath by the 
transparent firmament, and, like them 
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too, impelled in rolling intusee by the 
wind. A mighty advance has taken 
place creation : but its most conspi* 
cuouB optical sign is the existence of a 
transparent atmosphere, — of a firmament 
stretched out over the earth, that separates 
the waters above from the watem below. 
But darbaesB descends for the third time 
upon the seer, for the evening and the 
morning have completed the second day. 

"Yet again the light rises under a 
canopy of cloud ; but the scene has 
changed, and theie is no longer an un- 
broken expanse of sea. The white surf 
breaks, at the distant horisson, on an 
insulated reef, formed mayhap by tho 
Silurian or Old Red coral zoophytes 
ages before, during the bygone yester- 
day ; and beats in long lines of foam, 
noaier at hand, against a low, winding 
shore, the seaward barrier of a widcl}"- 
spread country. For at the divine com- 
mand the land has arisen from tho deep, 
— not iucon.spicuously and in scattered 
islets, ns at an earlier tiuio, nut in exten- 
sive though fiat and marshy coniinents, 
little raised over the sea-level ; and a yet 
farther fi it has cov<*rcd them with the 
great carboniferous flora. The scene is one 
of mighty forests of cone-bearing trees, -- 
of palms, and tree-ferns, and gigantic 
club-mosses, on tho opener slopes, and ot 
great reods clustering by the sides of <|uiel 
lakes and dark rolling rivers. There is 
deep gloom in the recesses of the thicker 
woods, and low thick mists creep along 
the dank marsh or sluggish stream. But 
there is a gor»cral lightening of the sky 
over head ; as the (lay declines, a redder 
flush than had hithei to lighted up tho 
pro.spex*t falls athwart forn-covere<I bank 
and Jong withdrawing glade. And while 
the fourth evening hjis fallen on the 
jirophet, he becomes sensible, as it wears 
m), and the fourth dawn approaches, 
that yet another change has taken ]ilace, 
Tho Creabjr has spoken, and the stars 
look out from ojienings of deep uncloud- 
ed blue; and os day n.ses, and the planet 
of morning juiles in the east, the broken 
cloudlets ai*e transmuted from bronze 
into gold, anti anon the goUl beconies 
fire, and at length the gloriou.s sun 
arises out of tlie sea, and enters on his 
course rejoicing. It is a brilliant day ; 
tlie waves, of a deeper and softer blue 
than before, dance tinil sparkle in the 
light; the earth, wdth little else to 
att nict the gaze, has assumed a garb of 
brighter green ; and as the sun declines 
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«mid even richer glories than those 
which had encircled his rising, the moon 
appears full-orbed in the east, — to the 
human eye the second great luminaty of 
the heavens. — and climbs slowly to the 
zenith as night advances, shedding its 
^fild radiance on laud and sea. 

" Again the day breaks ; the prospect 
consists, as before, of land and ocean. 
There are great pine-woods, reed-covered 
swamps, wide pUiiuH, winding rivers, and 
broad lakes; and a bright sun shines 
over all. But the landscape derives its 
interest and novelty from a feature un- 
marked before. Gigantic birds stalk 
along the sands, or wade far into the 
water in quest of their ichthyic food ; 
while birds of lesser size float upon the 
lakes, or scream discordant in hovering 
flocks, thick as insects in the calm of a 
summer evening, over the narrower seas, 
or brighten with the sunlit gleam of 
their wings the thick woods. And ocean 
has its monsters ; great * tannbum * 
temj)GSt the deep, as tliey heave their 
huge bulk over the surface, to inhale the 
life-sustaining air; and out r>f their 
nostrils goetb smoke, as out of a ‘ seeth- 
ing pot or caldron.' Mf>nstrons civa- 
lures, armed in massive HcaleH, haunt tho 
rivers, or scour the flat ratjk mellows ; 
earth, air, find water are charged with 
animal life ; and tho sun sets on a busy 
scene, in which unerring irihtiuct pursAifts 
unremittingly its few Hiuiple ontU, — the 
support and prescrvutioii of ihf> indivi- 
dual, the propagation of the Mptcics, find 
the protection and maintiumiice of the 
young. 

** Again the night dc.-cends, for the 
fifth day lias cIosimI ; and inoi'niag breaks 
on the sixth and last day o#^ cixsitiou. 
Cattle and beasts of the field grijze on the 
plains : the thick-skinned rhinoccrew wal- 
lows in the marshes ; the squat hip]H)yM>- 
tamus rustles among the reeds, or plunges 
sullenly into th» river ; great herdxS of 
elephants book their food amid tlie young 
herbage of tho woods ; while animals of 
fiercer nature, — the lion, the leopard, and 
the liear,— harbour in deep caves till the 
evening, or lie in w'ait for their prey 
amid Angled thickets, or bonoath some 
broken bank. At length as the day 
wanes and the shadows lengthen, man, 
the responsible lord of creation, formed 
in God’s own imago, is introduced upon 
the scene, and the work of creation 
ceases for ever upon the earth. The 
night falls once more upon the prospect,^ 
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* Homer nods ; no darkness intervenes, in Genesis, between the sixth day and the 
seventh, and none, we submit, can be interpolated by inference, not only because 
such interpolations are always uiijustifiable, but because, for «reB3Qn8 already sug- 
gested, it would bo here highly inconsistent. 
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and there dawn? yet another morrow, — 
the morrow of Ciod’H real,— that divino 
Sabbath in which there is no more crea- 
tive labour, and wliicli, ‘ blessed and 
siiuctitied * beyond all tlic days that had 
gone before, has as its s]>ociul object the 
nioral elevation and final rodeinpiiun of 
man. And over li no evening is repre- 
seuled in the rec-ord as falling, for its 
Hj)ecial work is not yet coinpleto. Such 
seeiiiM to have been tim sublime imnomina 
of creation exhibited in vision of old to 

* The hheplierd wlut hr«<t tRUffht the clioiien Hced, 

Tn tlie IjM^iniiiiiR how the lieuveus and earth 

Rose out of chaos ; ’ 

and, rightly nndoj'fitood, I know not a 
single scientific truth lhat inilitates 
oL’^iimst even the minutest or least pro- 
minent of its det.iiW’ 

And iKiW, g(Mith‘ reader, awny from 
oiir sultry town to our sea-side holi- 
day, and whether or no the comet, 
who.S(‘ mlscaleulatcd advent has 
broiiglit to light, ill this our day, so 
dejdorable an aiiionnt of i;;norance 
and superstition, sliall add liis oeceii- 
tric witness to the starry maze which 
looks down upon us, as we saunter by 


the many-voiced ocean, or lie rock- 
ing .on her lieaving bosom, be thou 
well iwivised, tliat neither in the 
heavens above, nor in the earth be- 
neath, nor in the waters under the 
earth, was tliero ever creature 
dearer to tlu? great Maker of all 
than the mystic being who walks in 
the double light of revelation and 
Bcieuee. None was in sober earnest- 
ness ever worikk'r of an angel’s tears, 
an angel’s joy : and no end can be 
predicted of tlicso slowly evolving 
periods, and tliesij successive worlds 
which geology bfdiolds rising each 
higher than tlic other — so glorious in 
itself, or consistent with all that 
is traced in them of their Maker, as 
that He who is the capital of tlie 
natural, and the5rf,sY/of the sjiiritual,^ 
creation, should one day glow along* 
the whole lira*- of las race, with a true 
concejitiuii of the ess<*iitial, indivis- 
ible unity between the Word and the 
Works of the Creator 1-^ in othiT and 
sublimer language, that we sJiould 
“ SEE Him AS He is ! ” 


.S<’ENES OF CLERIC Ah LIFE.— NO. HI. 
Janet's uu*i:ntance. 

I'AUT in.— C1IAJ‘TEU X. 


1 1 rsT« >RY, we know, is apt to repeat 
herself, and to foist very old incidents 
upon us witJi only a sligiit change of 
costuine. From tin; time of Xerxes 
downwards, we hav(! seen generals 
playing the 1 braggadocio at the outset 
of their campaigns, and coinpiering 
tlie einnny >^dth tire greatest ease in 
after-dinner B]H'eches. ]>ut events 
ar(j apt to be in disgusting disR;re- 
jiaiicy with the anticipations of the 
most ingenious tacticians ; the diffi- 
culties of the expedition arc ridicu- 
lously at variance with able calcula- 
tions ; the enemy has the impudence 
not to fall into (‘onfusion as had been 
r(;a8onably expected of him ; the mind 
of the gallant general Iwigins to be dis- 
tracted by news of intngues against 
liim at home, and, notwithstanding 
tlie handsome compliments he paid 
to I^vidence as his undoubted par 
tron before setting out, there seems 
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every probability that the Te Dcums 
will be all on the other side. 

So it fell out with Mr Demjister in 
his memorable campaign against tlic 
Anti-Q'ryanit(;s. After all the pre- 
mature triumph of the return from 
Elmstoke, tlie battle of tlie Evening 
Lecture had been lost; the enemy 
was in ])osscssiou of the field ; and 
the utmost hope remaining was, that 
by a harassing guerilla warfare he 
iiiiglit be driven to evacuate the 
country. 

Fur some time this sort of warfare 
was kept up with considerable spirit. 
The shafts of Millby ridicule were 
made more formidable by being poi- 
soned with calumny ; and very ugly 
stories, narrated with circumstantial 
minuteness, were soon in circulation 
concerning MrTryan and his hearers, 
from whicn stories it was plainly de- 
duciblethat Evangelicalism led by a 

Y 
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neefessary consequence to hypocritical 
indulgence in viefe. Some old friend- 
ships were broken asunder, and there 
were near relations who felt that re- 
ligious differences, unmitigated by 
any prospect of a legacy, were a suffi- 
cient ground for exhibiting their fa- 
mily antipathy. Mr Bndd harangued 
his w'orkm('ii, and threatened them 
with diainisaul if they or their fami- 
lies wore known to attend the even- 
ing lecture ; and Mr Tondinson, on 
discovering that his foreman was a 
rank Tryanite, blustered to a great 
extent, and would have? cashiered that 
valuable functionary on the spot, if 
such a retributive procedure had not 
been ineonveiiient. 

On the whole, however, at the. end 
of H few’ months the balance of* sub- 
stantial loss was on the side of the 
Anti-Try anites, Mr Pnitt, indeo*!, 
had lost a patient or two besides Mr 
Deiupstor s family; but as it was evi- 
dent tliat Evangelicalism had not 
dried up the strtNim (d* his ari«*cdot<‘, 
or in the h'ast altered his viinv of any 
lady’s (ionstitution, it is pndnibln that 
a change accompanied by so lew (»ut- 
ward and visible signs, was rather the 
pretext than the gi'ouud of his dis- 
missal in those additional cases. Mr 
Dmiii was threatened witli the loss of 
several gocal custom(‘i*s, Mrs l*hipps 
and Mrs Tjownie, having set the ex- 
ample of oiMlering him to send in his 
bill ; find tlie drapei’ began to look- 
forward to his next stock-taking with 
an anxiety wliich was but slightly 
mitigated by the parallel Ids wife 
suggested between his own case and 
tljat of Shadraob, Mcsln'ch, and Abcd- 
nego, who wen; thrust into a burning 
fiery furjbu'c. For, as be ol».served to 
Jier the next inoriiiiig, with that per- 
spicacity which boloiigs to tin* jieihwl 
ol* shaving, wlicreas their deliverance 
consisted in tin; fact that their linen 
and woollen goods wTre not cou- 
snm(‘d, liis ow'ii deliverance lay in 
Ijrecisely the oi»poMite result. * Ihit 
e.onvmiiencc, that admirable branch 
systeih from the main line of self- 
interest, makes us all fellow'-hclpers 
in spite of adverse resolutions. It is 
probable that no speculative or tlieo- 
logical hatred would be ultimately 
strong enough to resist the persuasive 
1 ower of convonien(!e ; that a lati- 
tudinarian baker, whose bread was 


honourably free from alum, nt^uld 
command the custom of any dys- 
peptic Puseyite ; that an Arminian 
with the toothache would prefer a 
skilful Calviniatic dentist to a bungler 
stanch against the doctrines of iJlec- 
tion ana Final Perseverance, who 
would be likely to break the tooth 
in his head ; and that a Plymouth 
Brother, who had a well-furnished 
grorery-sliop in a favourable vicinage, 
would occasionally have the pleasure 
of furnishing sugar or vinegar to or- 
thodox families that found tht'raselves 
unexpectedly “ out of” tliose indis- 
pensable commodities. In this jxu'- 
suasive J) 0 W(T of (Convenience Jay 1^1 r 
Dunn’s ultimate security from mar- 
tyrdom. His drapery was the best 
in Millby ; thi‘ comfortal)le use and 
wont of procuring satisiactory arti- 
cles at a moni(*nt’s notice proved too 
strong for Anti-Tryanite z(vd ; and 
the dj’aper could soon look forward 
to his next stta-k-taking without tie* 
su])port (»f a Serintural j)aral]cl. 

On tin; other kand, Mr Dempster 
had lost ids t^xcelhuit client, Mr Je- 
rome- -a loss which galled him out 
of jm>]>orti<m to tin; m(*re monetary 
deneit it rej»r(‘sent(»d. Tin*, attorney 
loved iiioin'v, hut lie loved j»ower still 
bett(*r. Ho laid ahvays been proud 
f»f Jiaving early won the eontidcnco 
of a conventicii'-goer, and of being 
able to “turn tin* prop of Salem round 
his thumb/’ Like most ut lier iin ii, 
too, lie Jiad a (ortain kindness towards 
thostMvho liad em])lMyed him wdnm 
he was oidy starting in life ; and just 
as w'c do not likt; to part witli an old 
w’eatlua'-glass from onv stndy, or a 
tw'oJei^r ruler that w»* ha\c carried 
in oiir ])ocket ev(‘r sine** w’e began 
Imsiiiess, so Mr Demjistcr did not 
like having to erase his <»ld client’s 
name from the ae.cnstonied drawTV 
in the bureau. C)nr habitual life is 
like a wall hnngwdth pictures, wliich 
has been shone on by the suns of 
many years ; take one, "of the pictures 
away, and it loaves a dehnite. blank 
s])acc, to which our eyes can never 
turn without ca sensatitm of discom- 
fort. Nay, the; involuntary loss of 
any familiar object almost always 
bnngs a chill as from an evil omen ; 
it seems to be the first finger-shadow 
of advancing death. 

From all these causes combincsd, 
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Mr Dempster could never think of 
his lost Client witliout strong irrita- 
tion, and the very sight of Mr Jerome 
passing in the street was wormwood 
to him. 

OiKJ day, when the old gentleman 
was coining up Orcliard Street on his 
roan niaro, shaking the bridle, and 
tickling her flank with the whip as 
usual, though tlierii was a iioriect 
mutual unih.Tstanding that she. was 
not to quicken her pace, Janet hap- 
pened to be on lier own door-step, 
and he could not resist the teinirta- 
tion of stojjping to speak to that 

nice little woman,” as lui always 
called her, though she was taller tliaii 
all the rest of his feminine ac(|uaiiit- 
amxw. Jaiad, in spite of Ik.t disposi- 
tion to take her husband’s jiart in all 
public matters, could la'ar no malice 
against her old frieiid ; so they sIkkiIc 
hands. 

“ Well, jVIrs Deni}5ster, Tin surry 
to my hejirt not to sre you ‘sometimes, 
tliat I am,” said Mr Jerome, in a 
j»lai!itivt‘ tone. ‘‘ Ihit if you’ve got 
any i»oor )>eoplc as wants help, and 
\ou kiKAv ’s <h s»‘rviii’, s(md ’em to 
]]ie, senil ’em to in**, just the same,” 

“ Thank yon, Mr Jenune, that I 
\\ill. (rood-hy." 

♦laiiet made' tin*, interview as short 
as hlie could, but it was not short 
cnouiili to csciqio tin* observatitm o\' 
her husl>aml, who, as she ieared, was 
his initl-day return from his oflice 
at the other end tln‘ street ; and 
this olfeiiee <»f Imts, in speaking to 
?dr JiToiiu*, was the frecjuently reenr- 
niig ihemi! of Mr f)4*mp.-5ter’s objur- 
Lat(»ry <lome,stie elorpienet*. 

Assoeiatiiig the loss v>f his old elitait 
with ]\Ir Tryan's iiillnence, Dfinpster 
began to know' more distinctly why 
iic liiit('<l till* obnoxious curate. IJiit 
a passionate hate, as well as a pas- 
sionate love, demands some leisure 
and mental freedom. l*crsecuti<m 
and rcvamgi^, like coiirtsliip and toady- 
ism, will not pro.sper without a cou- 
siderablo expenditure of time and** 
ingenuity, and these are not to spare 
with a rnau whoso law-businc^ss and 
liver are both bc^giuning to show nn- 
])leasaut symptoms. Huch was the 
disagreeable turn atf'airs were taking 
W’ith Mr Dempster, and, like the 
general distracted by home intriraes, 
ho was too much harj^sed himself to 


lay ingenious filans for harassing the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile, the evening lecture 
drew larger and larger congregations; 
not, perhaps, attracting many from 
that s(dcct aristocratic circle in which 
the Lownies and Pittmans were pre- 
dominant, but winning the larger 
proportion of Mr Crewe’s morning 
and afternoon hearers, and thinning 
Mr Stickney’s I'vcning audiences at 
Salem. Evangelicalism was making 
its w'ay in Millby, and gradually dif- 
fusing its subtle odour into chambers 
that wore bolted and bfirred against 
it. The movement, like all otlujr 
religious revivals,” had a mixed 
eftect. Religious ideas have the fate 
of melodics, which, once set afloat hi 
tlie w'orld, arc taken up by all sorts 
of instruiiKmts, some of them woefully 
coarse, ieeble, or out of turn*, until 
]jci»j>le arc in danger of crying out 
that the melody itself is detestable. 
Jt be that some of Mr Tryan’s 
h(‘a.r(Ts liad gained a religious voca- 
bulary rather than r(‘ligi<»us expcTi- 
once; that here and there aw'eavefs 
w ife, who, a few months before, liad 
been sirnjdy a silly slattern, w’as con- 
verted into that more c(»mj»kx juii- 
saiiet‘, a silly and saTictiruonious slat- 
tt‘rn ; tliat tin* old Adam, with the 
pertinacity c*f middle ago, continiu d 
tt) tell libs behind tlie counter, not- 
wilhstandiiig the n(-w Adam’s addic- 
tion to Rible-rcading and family 
iraver ; that the cliildren in tlu; 
^iddiford Sumlay-school had their 
iiieinori<*s crammed with plirases 
about theblo(Ml of cleansing, iiujmtcf I 
righte(Uisness, and justili<*atioii by 
faith alone^ which an ex]f|C»Wu;o 
lying princii»ally in cliuck-fiufe.4ig, 
ho}»-scot(di, parental slapi>irigs, and 
longings after unattainable lolly-po]‘, 
S(‘rved rather to darken than to illus- 
trate ; and that at Millby, in those 
distant days, as in all other times 
and phnvs wdiei'C the mental atmo- 
sphere is changing, and men are ,in- 
lialing the stiinulns, of new^ ideas, 
folly often mistook itselffor wisdom, 
igiioraneo gave itself airs of know- 
ledge, and Helfisliness, turning its eyes 
upwaitl, called itself religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism liad 
brought into palpable existence aitd 
operation in Millby society that idea 
of duty, tliat recognition of some- 
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thinp: to be lived for beyond the mere 
satisfaction of self, which is to the 
moral life w'-hat the addition of a 
ffreat central ganglion is to animal 
life. No man can begin to mould 
himself on «a faith or an idea with- 
out rising to a higher order of ex- 
perience : a j»rinciple of subordina- 
tion, of self-mastery, has been iiitro- 
clumi into his nature ; he is no 
longer a mere bun<Ue of impressions, 
desires, and impulses. Whatever 
might be the weaknesses of the 
ladies who pruned the luxuriance 
of their lace and ribbons, cut out 
garments for tlie poor, distributed 
tracts, quot<‘d Seriyiture, and de- 
fined the true (xosjjel, they had 
h.'anied tliis — that there was a divine 
W'ork to be done in life, a rule of 
gi»odnes,s higher than the opinion of 
their iieighbonrs ; and if the notion 
of a heaven in reserve for themselves 
■was a little too prominent, yet the 
theory of fitness for that lieaven con- 
sisted in purity of heart, in Uhrist- 
like compassion, in tlie subduing of 
selfish desires. They might give 
the name of piety to much tliat 
was only puritanic t‘goism ; they 
might call many things sin that 
were not sin ; but they had at 
least the feeling that sin was to be 
avoided and resisted, and coloiir- 
blindiK'ss, which may mistake drab 
for scarlet, is Ixitter than tot al blind- 
ness w'hich sees no distint*tion of 
colour at all. Miss Rebecca Linnet, 
ill quiet attire, with a somewhat ex- 
cessive solemnity of countcnan<*c, 
teaching at the Sunday School, 
visiting the poor, and striving after 
a standard of purity and goodness, 
had surely more moral loveliness 
than in those flaunting jKJoiiy-days, 
when she had no other model than 
the costumes of the heroines in 
the circulating librar}\ Miss Eliza 
Pratt, listening in raj)t attention to 
Mr Tryan’s evening lecture, no 
doubt found evangolii^il channels for 
vanity and egoism ; but she was 
clearly in moral advance of Miss 
Phipps giggling under lier feathrjrs 
at old Mr ‘ Crewe’s peculiarities of 
ommeiation. And oven elderly 
fathers and mothers with minds like 
Mrs Linnet's, too tough to imbibe 
much doctrine, were the l»etter for 
liaving their hearts inclined towards 


the new jireacher as a messenger from 
God. They became ashamed, per- 
haps, of their evil tempers, ashamed 
of their worldliness, ashamed of their 
trivial, futile past. The first condi- 
tion of human goodness is something 
to love ; the second, something to re- 
verence. And this latter precious gill 
was brought to Millby by Mr Tiyan 
and Evangelicalism. 

Yes, tlie movement was good, 
though it had that mixture of folly 
and evil whicli often makes w'hat is 
good an olience to feeble and fastidi- 
ous minds, who want human actions 
and characters riddled through the 
sieve of tlu'.ir own iileas, bc'fore they 
can accord tlieir symiiathy or admira- 
tion. Such minds, I dare say, would 
have found Mr Trynii’s character 
very much iu mrd of that riddling 
pRH*(‘ss. The blessed work of hel]) 
ing tln^ world forward, happily does 
not wait to be done by ixTtec't men ; 
.'ind I should imagine tliat luather 
Lutlan- nor John Bunyan, for cx- 
aui])le, would liavc satisJied the 
iiiodiTii deiiiauil for an ideal hero, 
who believes nothing but wdiat is 
true, fe(‘ls nothing but what is ex- 
alted, and does nothing but what is 
gTaceful. The real heroes, of Clod’s 
making, are quite dilferent : tliey 
have their natural heritage of love 
and cojiBcienee which they drew iu 
with tlieir mother’s milk : they know 
tme or two of those deeu spiritual 
truths which are only to he won by 
long wrestling with their own sins 
and their own suitows ; tliey have, 
earned faith and strengtli so far as 
they have done genuine work : but 
the rest is diy barren theory, blank 
prejudice, vamio hearsay. Tlu'ir iii- 
sigJit is blenuiMl with mere opinion ; 
their sympathy is perhaps confinrd 
in narrow conduits of Joctrine, in- 
stead of flowing forth with the free- 
dom of a stream that blesses every 
wec*d in its course ; obstinacy or 
self-assertion will often inteifuse it- 
'stdf with their grandest impulses; 
and their very deeds of self-sacrifice) 
are sometimes only the rebound of a 
passionate egoism. So it was witli 
Mr Tryaii : and any one looking at 
him with the bird’s-eye glance of a 
critic might perhaps say that he 
made the mistake of identifying 
Christianity with a too narrow doc- 
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trinal system ; that he saw God’s 
work too exelnsively in antagonism 
to the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
that his intellectual culture wjis too 
limited— and so on ; making Mr Tryaii 
th(! text for a wise discimrso on the 
characteristics of the evangelical 
school in his day. 

Hut I am not poised at that lofty 
height. I am on the level and in the 
ju’css with him, as hestniggles his way 
along the stony road, through the 
crowd of unloving fellow-imm. He is 
stumbling, p(?rhaps ; his h(^art. now 
beats fast with dread, now heavily 
with anguish ; his eyes ant sometimes 
dim with tears, which he makes haste 
to dash away ; he pushes manfully on, 
with lluctuating faith and courage, 
with a sensitive failing body ; at last 
he falls, the struggle is ended, and 


the crowd closes over the space he 
has left. 

“ One of the evangelical clergy, a 
disciple of Venn,” says tlid critic from 
his bird’s-eye station. Not a remark- 
able specimen ; the anatomy and 
habits of his species have been deter- 
mined long ago.” 

Yet surely, surely the only true 
knowledge of our fellow- man is that 
which euablcs us to feel with him— 
which gives us a fine car for the 
lieart-j)ulses that are beating under 
the mere clothes of circumstance and 
opinion. Oiir subtlest analysis of 
st;hools and sects must miss the (‘s- 
Bcntial truth, unless it be lit up by 
the love tlial sees in all forms of 
human tluiiight and work, the life 
and di'ath struggles of separate hu- 
man beings. 


ciiArrER xr. 


Mr Tryaifs most unfriendly ol*- 
servers were oblig(‘d to admit that 
he gave himself no rest. Tliree ser- 
mons on Sunday, a night-sfhool f(»r 
young men on Tuesd.'iy, a cottage- 
leetnre on Thursday, addresses to 
8(*]a)ol-teacliers, and euteehising of 
sehool-eliildivn, with pastoral visits, 
multiplying as his inlluenee extended 
beyond his own district of l^iddifunl 
Oomimm, would liave l)e<*ii enough 
t«» tax severely the powers of a iniieh 
strong<-r man. Mr Pratt remori- 
.strjited witlj him on his imjirudenee, 
but e<»uld not pr(‘vail on him so far 
to economise time and strength a.s to 
keep a horse. On some ground or 
otfier, w'hich his friends found difli- 
eult to explain to themselves, Mr 
Tryan S(‘eined bent on wearing him- 
self out. His eiK'niies were at no 
loss to ficecmnt for siieh a eoiivse. 
The evangelieul curate's selfislmess 
was clearly of too bad a kind to ex- 
hibit its(df after the ordinary manner 
of a sound, respectable selfi.shiiess. 
“ He wants to get the reputation of 
a saint,” said one ; “ He’s eaten up 
with spiritual pride,” said another ; 

He’s got his eye on some fine living, 
and wants to creep np the bishop^s 
sleeve,” said a third. 

Mr Stickney, of Salem, who con- 
sidered all voluntary discomfort as a 
remnitot of the legal spirit, pro- 


7ionnc(‘d a severe condemnation oji 
this self-neglect, and expressed Ins 
fear that J\Ir Tryan 'was still far 
from having attained true Christian 
liberty. Good Mr Jerome eagerly 
seized this doctrinal view ot‘tbe sub- 
je(!t as a means of enforcing tin* sug- 
gestions of Ins own benevolence; and 
om* cloudy <aft<*nioon, in the cud of 
November, lie mounted bis roan 
mare 'v itli the determinatiou of rill- 
ing To Pjiddiford and “ argiiying ” the 
point w ith Mr Tryan. 

The old gentloinan’s flic(3 looked 
very mournful as he rode along the 
dismal l^uldiford lanes, betwc'cii 
rows of grimy houses, darkened with 
liandloums, while the black dust was 
w hirled about him by the cold No- 
vember w'iml. He was think iim of 
the object which had broiiglit him 
mi this afternoon ride, and his 
thoughts, according to his habit 
when alone, found vent every now 
and then in audible speech. It seemed 
to him, as his eyes rested on this 
siteiie of Mr Tryan’s labours, that, he 
could understand the clergyman’s 
self-privation without resorting to 
Mr Stickney’s theory of defective 
' ■ ' enlightenment. Bo not 

S ide doctors tell us that we 
lie to discern so much as a 
tree, except by an unconscious cun- 
ning widen combines many past and 
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separate sensations ; that no one sense 
is imlopeiulent of anoth('T, so that we 
can liardly taste a fricassee, or tell 
whetlicr oki* pii)e is aliglit, or not, in 
the dark ; and the most intelligent 
hoy, if accommodated with claws or 
hoofs instead of fingers, -would he 
likely to remain on tlu‘ lo>vest form ’? 
]i soj^ it is easy to understand that onr 
discernment "of men’s motives must 
depend on the coinplctcness of tlw' 
clein{'nt.s we can bring from our own 
siisoc])tihiliry :md <mr own experi- 
ence. See to it, friend, 1 adore you pro- 
nouiiec a too hasty jinlgnuait, that 
your moral sensibilities are not 
of a hoofed or clawed character. The 
keenest <'ye will not serve, unless yon 
liave tlic delicate fingers, with their 
subtle nerve filaments, which elude 
Scientific lenses, and lose thoinsehes 
in the invisible world of human sen- 
sations. 

As for i\lr Jerome, lie drew the 
elements (»f his moral visi(»n from the 
depths of his veneration and jvlt}'. 
If lie himself felt so much for the.se 
poor tilings to wdiom life was so dun 
and meagre, n hat ninst the e.hngy- 
maii feel who had undertaken ladhre 
God to be tln'ir shepherd 'I 

“ All !" h<* whispered, interrupted- 
ly, “ it V too I'ig a loiol for Ins con- 
science, jioor man ! He, wants t<» imk 
liimsel ft heir hrotlier, like ; cairi abide 
to ]irea('h 1o the fa.stin’ on a lull 
fitomaclj. Ah ! he’s hetti'r nor ve 
arc, that’s it-- he’s a deal belter nor 
v.'c are.” 

Here Mr Jerome shook his bridle 
violently, and looked up witli an air 
of moral courage, as if I\Ir .Stickiit'y 
had been present, and liable to take 
offence at this conclu.ri'm. A few 
miiiules more brought him in front 
of Mrs 'Wagstaff'.N, wliere Mr Tryaii 
lodged. He Lad often been here be- 
ff»re, HO that the contrast between 
this ugly square brick bouse, with its 
shabby bit of gmss-plot, stared at all 
round by cottage windows, and his 
n\cn pretty wdiitc liume, set in a 
paradise of orchard, and gardim, and 
pasture, was not new to him ; but 
ho felt it w'itli fresli force to-day, a.s 
he slowly fastened his roan by the 
bridle, to the wooden paling, and 
knocked at the door. Mr Ti7au 
w^as at hoiiui, and sent to request 
that Mr Jerome W'ould walk up into 


his stud\q as the fire was out in the 
parlour dcIow. 

At the mention of a clergyman’s 
study, perhajis, your too active ima- 
gination conjures u]> a perfect snug- 
gery, w here the gemMul air of coin- 
tbrf is rescued from a secular char- 
acter by strong ecclesiastical sng- 
gestionsin tln‘ sljii])e of the furnituie, 
the pattern i*f tl;e carpet, and the 
prints on tlie w^nlls ; where, if a na{) 
is taken, it is iisau easy-idiair with a 
Gothic back, and the very fet t rest on 
a w'arm and velvety sunuliition of 
chureli wd in low's ; w'hei(‘ the pim‘ art 
nf rigorous Englisii rroteslsmtism 
smiles above the maiit(d-))iece in llie 
]>oi*trait of an einiiient bisliop, or a 
refined Anglican taste is indicated by 
a German print from Ovcrbeck ; 
wIktc the walls are lined wdth clioiee 
divinity in .snmbre binding, and tlie 
liglif is softt ned by a screen of 
lioughs with a grey ehiinli in the 
backgnmml. 

Hut I must beg you to all 

.such .stM'iiic ]>rctti nesses, suitable a;- 
tliey maybe lo a clergyinaji s eharae- 
ter ainl Oonqilexion ; for I have t<i 
coiift*ss that iMr Tryaiis study w'as 
a very ugly little rf»om indc(Ml, with 
an ugly slap-ilasli ]>atlerii on the 
walls, an nglv carpet on tlui llt*or, 
and an ugly view of c<ittage roofsand 
cabbage- gardens iVoin the window. 
His own jierson, his wiiliiig-tabh*, 
and his lK>ok-case, wtav the only oli- 
jeels in the r(K»m tliat haddlu* slight- 
est air of refinement ; and tlie sole 
provision for comfort was a eluin.<y 
straigiitJj.acked arm-chair, covered 
with faded chintz. Tln^ man who 
could li’.e in such a room, uncon- 
strained by poverty, mu.st cillitT lmvt‘ 
Ills vision fed fnmi witliiii by an in- 
tense passion, or he imcst have eho.->eM 
that least attractive form of sell- 
inortifieatioii which wears? no liair- 
ciotli and has no im'agrtj days, but 
accepts the vulgar, tlie c(»njinon- 
pJaee and the ugly, whenever the 
Inghest duly stM-iuH to lie lunojig 
theun. 

“ Mr Tiyaii, I hope you’ll oxrim) 
me disturbin’ on yon,” siiid Mr 
Jerome. “ But I’d suinmat partickler 
to Ray.” 

“ You don’t disturb me at all, Mr 
Jerome ; I’m very glad to have a visit 
from you,” said Mr Tiyan, shaking 
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him heartily by the hand, and offer- 
ing liim the chintz-covered ‘‘easy” 
cluiir; “ it is some time since I’ve had 
an opportunitv of seeing you, except 
on a Sunday.’ 

“ Ah ! sir ! your time’s so tocken 
up, I’m well awcar o’ tJiat ; it’s not 
only wliat you Jicv to do, but 4t’.s 
goin’ about from place to iilacc ; an’ 
you don’t keep a lioss, Mr ’J’ryan. 
You don’t tek care enougli o’ your- 
Bolf" you don’t indecrl, an* that’s 
what 1 coimito talk to y’ about.” 

“TIuit’s verv good of 3'ou, Mr 
Jerome; Imt f assure you 1 think 
walking does mo no harm. It is 
rather a, relief to ine. alter s^jeaking 
or writing. You know I have no 
great eireuit to makt*. The fu.rth(‘st 
<iist:iiiee 1 have, ta walk is to Millby 
church, and if ever 1 want a h(»rse on 
a Sunday, I hire Kmllcy’s, who lives 
not many imn<livd yanls from me.” 

“AVell, but now I the winter’s corn- 
in’ on, ail’ you’ll gel wet i’ y(»ur feet, 
an’ JVatt tells nn‘ as .your eonstilu- 
llon’s dilli«“ite, as anyi)ody may S4‘(‘, 
for 11 k‘ Jiiattcr 0’ that, wi’out bein’ u 
diictor. All’ this is tim light I look 
at it in, Mr Tryan : whoV to fill n[> 
yonr ]daee, if you was lo be disabled, 
as 1 mM.> s;i> t Consider what a 
A alyable life > tnirii i.s. You’ve begun 
a gv<*at work i’ Millby, an’ so \«ui 
might carry ’t on, if you’d your 
lu-alth and strength. Tlu* uion* care 
you tek o’ yourself, tin* lunger you’ll 
live, belike, (cod willing, to do gotal 
to your ielh>w-eretur.s.” 

“ Wliy, my dear Mr Jerome, I 
think f should not be a long-lived 
man in any ease ; and if I were to 
take care of my^df und(‘r tlu' juvtext 
of lining more good, I should very 
liktdy die and leave nothing done 
after all.” 

“ Well ! but keopin’ a boss woubln’t 
hinder you I’rtau wwkin’. Jt ’ud 
lielp you t(» do more, though iVatt 
saj's as it’s usin’ your voice so eon- 
fitaiit as does you the most harm. 
Now, isn’t it— I’m no scholard, Mr 
Tryan, an’ I’m not a-goin’ to dictate 
to you— hut isn’t it a’most a-killin’ 
o’ yourscli; to go on a’ that way be- 
yond your strength 1 We musn’t 
tliiig wer lives awav.” 

“ No, not fling them away lightly, 
but we are permitted to W down 
our lives in a right cause. Imere are 


many duties, as you know, Mr 
Jerome, which stand before taking 
care of our own lives.” 

“ Ah ! I can’t arguy wi’ you, Mr 
Tryan - but what I wanted to say ’s 
this— There’s iny little chucenut lioss: 
I should tek it quite a kindness if 
you’d hev him tli rough the winter 
an’ ride liim. I’ve thought 0’ sell in* 
liim a maeny times, for Mrs Jijromc 
can’t abide; him ; and wdiat do I want 
wi’ two nags 1 But I’m fond 0’ the 
little chacenut, an’ I shouldn’t like to 
sell liim. So if you’ll only ride liim 
for me, you’ll do me a kindness— you 
Avill indeed, Mr Tryan.” 

“Thank you, Mr Jerome. I pro- 
mise you to ask for him, when I feel 
that I want a nag. There is no man 
1 would more gladly lx; imbibted to 
than .yen ; but at ]»resent 1 would 
rather not Imve a liorse. I should 
ride, him very little, and it would b(‘ 
an iiicouvenimiee to me* to keep him 
rather than otherwise.” 

Mr Jerome looked troubled ami 
lle^ituti^g, as if he had sometldng on 
Ids mind that avouUI not readily sliajie 
its(‘lf into words. At last he saiil, 
“ You ‘11 (»xcns(‘ nui, Mr Tryan, 1 
wouldn’t be teckiii’ a liberty^ but 1 
know what great claims you hev on 
you as a clergyman. Is it 111’ ex- 
pense, Mr Tjyau I is it the money ?” 

“Nn, my dear sir. I have nmeh 
mcMc than a single man mvds. My 
way of living is (piiti* (»f my own 
choosing, and 1 iiin doing notldng but 
what 1 I’eel bound to do, quite apart 
from money considerations. We 
cannot .judge for one. aiiotli(;r, you 
know ; we have each our ix'culiiir 
weaknesses and temiitations. I (piite 
aiimit that it might be right for 
another man to allow himself more 
lu>:uri(‘s, and I fissure 3'ou T think it 
no sujx'riority in myseff to do with- 
»»ut them. 6n the contrary, if mv 
heart wi‘re less rebellious, and if I 
were less liable to temptation, I 
sliould not need thfit sort of self- 
denial. But,” added Mr Trypan, 
holding out his hand to Mr Jerome, 
“I uuderstaud your kindness, and 
bless you for it. "if I want a horse, 
I shall ask for the chestnut.” 

Mr Jerome was obliged to rest 
contented with this promise, and 
rode home sorrowfully^ reproaching 
liimself with not having said one 
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thing he meant to say when sottinff 
out, and with having “ clean forgot 
the arguments he had intended to 
quote from Mr Stickney. 

Mr Jerome’s Wiis not the only mind 
that was seriously disturbed by the 
idea that the curate wtis over-work- 
ing himself. There were tender 
women’s hearts in which anxiety 
about the state of Ids affections was 
beginning to be mergi'd in anxiety 
about tlie state of his Jiealth. Miss 
Eliza Pratt had at one time passt^d 
through muih sleei)le.ss cogitation (Hi 
the possibility ot* Mr Tryaifs being 
attached to some Judy at a distance 
— at Laxeter, perl nips, %vliere lu* had 
formerly hchl a curacy ; and her fine 
eyes kept close, watch lest any symj)- 
tom of engaged affecthms on his part 
should escape her. It seemed an 
alarming fact that his haudkerchiefs 
wore beautifully marked with hair, 
until she redeeted that lie had an un- 
married sister of whom lie spoke witli 
much affection as his iathers eoiii- 
paiiion and comforter. Besides, Mr 
Tryaii had never paid any distant 
visit, excf’pt one for a few days to 
his father, and no hint e.'^caped him 
of his intending to take a Inaise, or 
change his mode of living. No 1 he 
could not be eiigjiged, though he 
might have been disajipointed. But 
this latte.r misfortune is one from 
wliich a devotf^d clergyman has been 
known to recover, by the aitl of a fine 
pair of grey eyes tbat ijcam on liim 
with affectionate revercnci*. Betore 
(’hristmas, ho\vev(;r, her cogitation.^ 
began to tak«» another turn. Sh(* 
heard her father say very confidently 
that “ Tryan was consumptivt?, and 
if lie didn't take more care of him- 
self, his life would not be worth a 
y(!ar’s purchase ; ” aud shame at 
having speculated on sujipositions 
that were lik(dy to prove so false, 
sent poor Miss Eliza’s feelings v^ith 
all tlie stronger impetus into the one 
channel of sorrowful alarm at the 
prospect of losing the pastor who 
nad opened to her a new life of piety 
and self-subjection. It is a sad 
weakness in ns, after all, that the 
thought of a man’s death hallows 
liim anew to us ; as if life were not 
sacred too— as if it were compara- 
tively a light thing to fail in love 
and reverence to the brother who 


has to climb the whole toilsome steep 
with us, and all oia* tears and ten- 
derness were due to the one who is 
spared that hard journey. 

The Miss Linnets, too, were be- 
ginning to take a new vitiw of the 
future, entirely uncoloured by jeal- 
ouiiy of Miss Eliza Pratt. 

“ Did you notice,” said Mary, one 
afternoon when Mrs Pettifer was 
taking tea with them- -“did you 
notice that short dry cough of Mr 
Tryan’s yesterday ? 1 think he looks 
worse and worse eveiy week, and 
T only wish I knew Ids sister ; 1 
Avoiild write to her about him. I'm 
sure something should be done lo 
make him give up part of his work, 
and he will listtui to no one here.” 

“ All,” said Mrs Pettifer, “ it’s a 
thousand ]>itics his father and sister 
can't come and live with him, if he 
isn't to marry. But I wish with all 
my he, art ho could have taken to 
some nice woman as wouhl ha^c 
juade a comfortable home for him. 
T used to think lie might take to 
Eliza Pratt ; she’s a good girl, and 
Toryprottv ; but I S(»(‘ no likelihood 
of it now.'^ 

“No, indeed,” said Kebeer^a, with 
some emphasis ; “Mr Tryan’s heart 
is not fur any woman io win ; it 
is all given to Ids work ; and I eould 
never wish to sec him with a young 
in(‘X|XTieTiceil wife who wtudd i'C a 
drag on him instead of a iielpmalc.” 

“lle’d need have Hcnnehudy, young 
or old,'’ observed Mrs Linnet, “ to 
sec as he wears a ilannel weseoat, 
ail’ elianges his stoekins when lie 
comes in. It’s my opinion 1m*’s g(»t 
that cough wi’ sittin’'i’ wad .sIhm's an’ 
stockins ; an’ that Mrs Wagstalf s a 
poor addle-hcadod thing ; .she doesn't 
half tek care on him.” 

“ O, mother ! ” said licbocca,, “ she's 
a very pious woman. And I’m sure 
she tldnks it too great a privilege to 
have Mr Tryau with her, not to do 
the liest she can to make 1dm com- 
fortable. Slie can’t lielp her rtMiius 
beiim shabby.” 

“I’ve nothing to say again* her 
piety, my dear ; but I know very well 
I shouldn’t like her to cook niy vic- 
tual. When a man comes in hungiy 
an’ tired, piety won't feed him, I 
reckon. Hard carrots ’ull lie heavy 
on his stomach, picty*or no piety. 
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I called in one day when she was 
dishin’ up Mr Tryan’s dinner, an’ I 
could see the potatoes was as watery 
as watery. It’s right entJUgh to bo 
spcritial -I'in no en(‘niy to that ; 
but I like my ])otatoes mealy. I 
don’t see as anybody ’ull go to hea- 
ven the sooner for not dia^stin’ 
tlieir dinner— })rovidin’ tbj^ dotft die 
Sfuaier, as mayhap Mr Tiyan will, 
p(»or dear man !” 

“ It will be a heavy day for us all 
when that comes to pass,” said Mrs 
Pettifer. “We, shall never get any- 
body to fill up i/m/ gap. There’s tlie 
new' elerg}ina.n tliat’s just come to 
Sheppertori— Mr Parry; I saw^ liim 
the otlier day at Mrs Pcaid’s. 
may be a veiy good man, and a fine 


preacher; they say he is; but I 
thouglit to myself, what a diftercnco 
botweem him and Mr Tryan ! He’s 
a sharp-sort-of-looking man, and 
hiisn’t that feeling w^ay with him that 
Mr Tryan has. What is so w-onder- 
ful to me in Mr Tryan is the way he 
puts himself on a level wdth one, and 
talks to one like a hrotlier. I’m 
nev<*r afraid of telling him anything, 
lie never seems to look dow'ii on any- 
bofly. IT(* knows how to lift up th(».se 
tliat an' cast ilown, if ever man did.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary. “ And w hen I 
R<'e all the faces turned u]) to him in 
Paddiford cliurch, I ol'tc'ii think how 
hard it would he for any eleigyman 
who had to come after him ; he has 
made the pec^ple love him so.” 


CIIAI'TEU XII. 


In her occasional visits to her near 
neigldnair Mrs Pettifer, too old a 
IVii'nd to l»c sliunnetl because she was 
a Tryanito, Janet was obliged some- 
times to li(*ar allusHiiis to Sir Tryan, 
and even to listen to his praises, 
which sh(' usually met with ])layfiil 
ineivdiility. 

“ Ah, W’i‘11/’ she answered (me day, 
I like dear old Mr Crewe and liis 
pipes a great dcfil better than your 
Mr Tryan and his Comk’I. When 1 
was a little tod<lle. Sir and Mrs 
Crewe UM'd to let me jJay about in 
tla*ir garden, end havi' a swing be- 
twt^'U the great elm -tree's, beiniuso 
mother had jio garden. I like people 
who are kind ; kindness is my re- 
ligiem : and tliat’s the reason t like 
you, dear Mrs Pt'ttiJer, tliough you 
are a Tryanite," 

“Put that’s Mr Trvau’.s ndigion 
too- -at K'ast partly. TIktc's nobody 
can give himself uji iinuv to doing 
good amoTig.'st the poor ; and he thinks 
of th(‘ir bodies too, as well as tlieir 
souls.” 

“O yc^s, y<‘s* but tlicn he talks 
about faith aiicl grace, and all that, 
making I K^ojile believe they arc better 
tlian otliers, and that God loves them 
more than d(H‘S tlic rest of the 
world 1 know lie lias put a peat 
deal of tliat into Sally Martin’s head, 
and it has done her no good at all. 
She was as nice, honest, patient a girl 
as need be before ; and now she 


fancies slie has new' light and new 
wdsdom. I dont like tlujse ludions.” 

“ Yon mistake him, indeed you do, 
my dear Mrs Dempster ; 1 w isli you'd 
go and h(»ar him jircacdi.” 

“ Ib'jir him preach ! Why, you 
w'icked woman, yon would persuade 
me to disolxjy iny husband, would 
you ^ (), shoc'king ! I shall nm aw'ay 
from you. Good-by.” 

A few' days after this convc'isatiou, 
howev<‘r, JaiK't went to Sally Mar- 
tin’s ahoul tJiree o’clock in the after- 
noon. The pudding tliat laid been 
sent iu for herself and “ Mammy,” 
.'Struck Jier as just tin*, sort of deli- 
cate morsel tJie poor consumpt ive gdrl 
would be liki'ly to ianey, and in her 
usual impulsive way she hud started 
up from the dinner-table at once-, put 
on her bonnet, and set olf w'ith a 
covered platefiiJ to the m'ighbouring 
street. When she entered the house 
there w^as no one to be seen : but in 
the little sido-numi -where b^ally lay, 
Janet heard a voice. It w'as one she 
had not heard before, but she imme- 
diately guessed it to be Mr Tiyaii's. 
Her first impulse w'as to set down 
her plate and go away, but Mrs Mar- 
tin might not bo in, and them there 
would be no one to give Sally that 
delicious bit of pudding. So sjie. 
stood still, and was obliged to boar 
what Mr Tryan was saying. Ho 
was interrupted by one of the inva- 
lid’s violent fits of coughing. 
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“It is very hard to boar, is it not?” 
he said, wiion she. was still a^?ain. 
“ Yet God seems to support you un- 
der it wonder fully, rray tor me, 
Sully, that 1 may have streiii^tli too 
when the hour of {?rea.t sullering 
comes. It is one of my worst weak- 
lu'sses to sluink from l)odily pain, 
and I think the time is perhaps not 
far off when 1 shall have to hear what 
you are bearing. But now^ I have 
tired you. We have talked enough. 
Good-by.” 

Jaiu;t was siir]»rised, and forgot 
her wish not to eiieoiinter Mr Try an ; 
the tone, and the words were .so un- 
like w'hat sl)e had expect (‘d to hear. 
Tljere was luuie of tlio self-satisfied 
unction of the t(.‘:ichor, quoting, or 
• xhortiiig, or exjmunding, lor the he- 
lu'fit of the Jusarer, but a simple a])- 
])eal Jbr help, a eotifessioii t>l' weak- 
ness. Mr Tryan had his de(‘ply-felt 
troubles, llien ] Mr Tmn, too, like 
hcrst*lt' kn(‘^v what it was to trembhj 
at a foreseen trial- to sJnidder at an 
impending burthen, heavier than he 
felt able to bt'ar i 

Th(‘ most brilliant deed uf virt^u* 
conldnot have inclined Janet’s goo<l- 
will towards Mr Tryan so imieh a.s 
this lelluwsldi) in suffering, and the 
softtunng thought was in her eyes 
wlieii lie a]>]K‘aied in tlie doorway, 
pale, weary, and d<q'ressed. ’Jdie 
sight of Janet standing there with 
the entire ab.yeiu:e of ,s<dr-e<jii.s( ious- 
ness whieli belongs to a new and 
vivid iiiquTssion, made him start and 


pause a little. Their eyes met, and 
they looked at each other gravely for 
a few moim^uts. Tlum they bowed, 
and Mr Tryan passed out. 

There is a pow'er in the direct 
glance of a sincere and loving human 
soul, wliieh will do more to dissipate 
])rej||^ice aiifl kindh^ charity than the 
mosraaborate arguments. TfflP full- 
est exposition of Mr Ti van’s doctriiia 
might not have sufficed to convince 
Janet that he liad not an odious self- 
complaei'ne.y in btdieving himself a 
pc'Culiar child of God ; but one di- 
ri'ct, patlietic look of his had disso- 
eiatetl him with that conception for 
ever. 

This happea(‘d late in the autumn, 
not Jong Ixdbrc Sally Martin died. 
Jain t mentioned her new im]»reRsion 
to no one, tor she was afraid of arriv- 
ing at a still more eomiJi-te (xaitra- 
dietion ol hvv former i<l<‘as. Wc have 
all of us e(msidera) lie ngard for our 
]»ast .self, and are not fond of easting 
relleetions on that n-speeled indivi- 
dual by a total negation of bi.^ opin- 
ions. Janet eonld no longer think 
of Mr Tryan without symiMthy, but 
sh(‘ still slimnk from tin* idea ot be- 
coming his hearer ami admirer. Tliat 
w;isa reversal of tin- pa.st wliieh was 
a.s little aei’ordant with her iiielina- 
tion US hei circuiiistaiiei's. 

And indu'd this interview vith 
Mr Tryan was H»>on tlnnst into the 
baekgToiiml of po(*r Janet’s nu-mnry 
by tfie daily thielveniug miseries of 
her lii'e. 


CIlAriJili MU. 


Th(' loss of Mr Jerome, as a elient 
}>roved only the beginning of annoy- 
ances to Dempster. That old gentle- 
man had ill liiin the vigorous rem- 
nant of an energy and perseveranec 
which had tteate,d his own fortune; 
and l)C‘ing, as I have hinted, given to 
ehewiijg the cud of a righteous in- 
dignation with considerable relish, he 
was <l(*teniiiiied t<i carry on his re- 
tributive war against tiie persecuting 
attormw. Having some iiiffuenee 
with Mr Prynic, w'ho w^as one of the 
i6ost substantial rate-jiayers in the 
neighbouring parish of liingley, and 
w ho had him.self a complex and long- 
Btaiuling private account with Demii- 


ster, Mr Jerome stin*ed up this gen- 
tleman to an investigation ol' some 
suspicious ]x)inls in the attorney’s 
c(»nduct of tiie parish affairs. I'lie. 
natural cons<'qm*nce was a personal 
cpiarrel betwoiii L)ein]ist<;r and Mr 
I'ryme ; tin* elient ilemanded his 
account, and then followed llio old 
story of an <‘xorbitant lawyer s bill, 
w'ith the unpleasant anti-climax of 
taxing. 

These disagreeables, extending 
over many monthsi, ran along side 
by side with the uressing business of 
Mr Armstrong’s lawsuit, which was 
threatening to take a turn rather 
depreciatoiy of Dempster’s profes- 
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sional prevision; and^it is not sur- 
jmsiiig tliat, being thus kept in a 
couBtaiit state of irritated excite- 
ment about his own affairs, he had 
little time for the further exhibilioii 
of lu's public spirit, or for rallyiiig 
the 1 * 0 ilorn-lioj)e of sound clmrch- 
iiianship Jigainst cant and hypCK^risy. 
Not a persons wlio hfid a grudgtj 
against him, began to remark, with 
satisfaction, that “ J)einpstt;r’s luc.k 
was forsaking him particularly 
Mrs Linm‘t, who tliongut she shay 
distinctly the gradual ripening of a 
providential scheme, wlu;re!ty a just 
retribution ^\oiild be wrought on the 
man who had <lej)rivcd her of J'ye’s 
Croft. On the other hand, J)einp- 
stcr's well satislied clients, who wen‘’ 
of o})inion that the, pnni^liment of 
liis w ick(‘dnc.,is might c(nivciuently 
l)c dcIciTed to anotlicr wojbl, iK*ticed 
with soim; conc-cru that he was 
<lnnlviiig more than ever, and that 
both his tcmi»cr and liis driving \v<to 
bec(aning more furious. Fn happily 
t]ios<' additional glasses of l»ramly, 
that cxaspciation of loiuUtongued 
abuse, had other ('Ifccts tliaii any 
that eiit<Tc(l into the contemplation 
(d‘ aiixious clients: tluy were, the? 
little suptT.uhled symbols that v\<‘ie 
perf»ct\ia1ly raising tin’ sum of lioiue 
jnis<'r\ . 

r«Hir Janet ! ]iqw li(‘avily the 
unaitlis io]]e<l on l(»r her, laden with 
fresh sorrows as the summer passed 
into autimin, the autumn int() win- 
bT, and the winter into spring again. 
Every leveri.sh morning, with its 
blank li>tle>'^ne>s and d<*spair, seemed 
moiv hateful than tin; last ; ev<’ry 
coming night more iini)ossibl(* to 
brave without arniing Ijer.xJf in 
feailon stujMir. The nun’iiijig light 
brought no gladness to her : it sceuied 
only to throw its glare on what ^ad 
iiappened in the dim candle-light - <m 
the cruel man seated iimnovable in 
drunken obstinacy by the dead fire 
and (lying lights in the dining-room, 
rating her in harsh ttutes, reiterating 
old reproaches - -or on. a hideous 
blank of something imr(;inoTnbered, 
something that must have made that 
dark bmisc on her shoulder, which 
aches as she dresses herself. 

Do you wonder how it was that 
things had comd^ to this pjtss — what 
offence Janet had committed in the 


early years of marriage to rouse tlie 
brutal hatred of this man 1 The seeds 
of things are very small ; the hours 
tliat lie between sunrise and the 
gloom of midnight are travelled 
through by tiniest markings of the 
clock : and Janet, looking back 
along th(j fifteen years of her mar- 
ried life, hardly knew how or where 
this total misery began : hardly knew 
when the sweet vvcd(lcd love and 
li()}>c that had set foi' ever had ceased 
to jiiakt! a. twulight of memory and 
relenting, before the oncoming of the 
utter (lark. 

Old Mrs Dempfitc'r tljonght sluj 
saw the true begmiiing of it all in 
Janet’s want of housekeeping skill 
a)i(l exactness. “ Jaind,,” she said to 
herself, “ was always niuning about 
doing things for other ])eople, and 
ncgleeling her own hous(^ That 
provok(;s a man : wJiat us(‘ is it lor 
a woman to hi loving, and making a 
fuss with her husbaiKl, it she doesn’t 
take care and k(^,(‘p his home just as 
he likes it^if she isn’t at hand w hen 
lie w'ants anything done ; if sluj 
doesn’t attend to ail his ivislies, let 
them be as small as they may ? That 
was wliat 1 did when 1 was a wMf(', 
though i didn’t make half so much 
fuss about loving my liusband. Then, 
Jaiad had no ehildrou.” . . , Ah! 

tli(Te]\runimy lhanpstcr had buiehc’d 
a true sjmng, not ]K*rhaps other s(ju’s 
cruelty, but of Iialf Jiiuet’s iiiiseiy. 
Jf she had liad ]>abeslorock to sleep 
—little ones to kmvl in their nigbt- 
djcss and say tlieir praytTs at licr 
knees- s\v(‘et boys and girls lo ]nit 
their young arms numd lierneek and 
kiss away her t(’urs, her jioor hungry 
Ju’art would liave Ik’cii fed willi strong 
love, and might never have mvded 
that fuTy i)oison to still its cravings, 
flighty is the force of motherliood ! 
says the great tragic lawt to us across 
the iigcs, iiiidijig, as usual, the siin- 
])lest words for th() sublimost fact— - 
TtV TiKTfiv tartv. It transforms 
all things by its vital heat : it turns 
timidity into fierce courage, and 
dreadicss dofiam^o into tremulous 
submission ; it turns thoughtlessness 
into foresight, find yet stills all 
anxiety into calm content ; it makes 
sdfislmess become self-denial, and 
gives even to hard vanity the glance 
of admiring love. Yes ; if J anet had 
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been a motlior, she might have been 
saved from much sin, and therefore 
from much of licr sorrow. 

Ihit do not believe that it w^ any- 
thing (uthcr present or wanting in 
poor Janet tW. formed the nudive 
of her husband’s cruelty. Cruelty, 
like every other vice, n*qulres no 
motive outside itself— -it OTily requires 
oppoHunity. You do not suppose 
lleinpster had any motive for driuk- 
ing beyond t he craving for drink ; 
tlie presence of brandy was the only 
jK‘C(^ssary condition. And an unlov- 
ing, lyriinnoufi, brutal man iiocmIs no 
motive to ])rompt liis c.nieity; he 
needs only the iJcrpetual presence of 
a woman he can call liis own. A 
whole park full of tame or timid-eyc‘d 
a drnals to torment at his will w’-ould 
not serve him so well to glut his lust 
of torture ; I hey could not feel as one 
Woman doiis ; thi‘y could not throw 
out tlie keen retort whi<*h whets the 
edge of hatred. 

Janet’s bitteriutss would overflow 
in ready words ; slie wa#not to lie 
made nu‘.ek by cruelty ; she wouhl 
repent of nothing in the face of in- 
justice, though sh(! was subdued in a 
moment by a word or a look that ro- 
cailod tlie old days of fondness ; and 
in tiint*s of eoni]ijirative calm woidd 
often recover lu'r sweet woman’s habit 
of caressing playful alleetion. IJut 
undi days were biu’ome nire, and poor 
Janet’s soul was kejit like a vi^ved 
sea, tossed by a new storm b(‘fure tlic 
old waves have fallen. Proud, angry 
resistance and sullen (‘ndimince were 
iifiw almost the only alternations she 
km.'w. SIk; would bear it all ]iroudly 
to the world, but proudly towards him 
too : her woman’s weakness might 
shriek a cry for pity und(T a heavy 
blow, but voluntarily she would do 
nothing to mollify him, unless be first 
rehmted. What had she ever done to 
him but love him too well- but be- 
lieve ^n him too foolishly ? He imd 
no pity on her tender flesh ; he could 
strike the soft neck he had once asked 
to kiss. Yet she would not admit 
her wretchedness ; she had married 
him blindly, and she -would bear it 
out to the terrible end, whatever that 
might be. Better this misery than 
the blank that lay for her outside her 
marriod home. 

But there was oue person who 


heard all the plaints and all the out- 
bursts of bitterness and despair which 
Janet was never t(‘mptud to pour into 
any other ear ; and alas ! in lior worst 
moments, Janet would throw out 
wild reproaches against that patient 
listener. For the wrong that rouses 
our angry passions finds only a me- 
dium in us ; it passt‘s through us like 
a vibration, and we inflict what w'O 
have suffered. 

Mrs Kay nor saw too clearly all 
through thf* wiiitiT that tilings were 
getting worse in Orchard Stn^et. ISlie 
liad evidence enough of it in Janet's 
visits to her ; and, thoiigli her own 
visits to her daughter were so timed 
tliiit shi* saw' little of Demiister per- 
sonally, she noticed many indications 
not only that he was <lriuking to 
greater excess, but that ho w’as be- 
ginning to lose that physical pow’er 
<if supporting excess wliii-h Jiad long 
been the admiration of such line 
spirits as l^Ir Tomlinson. It seemed 
as if Dcnqisti'r liad some eonseious- 
ness of tliis — some new distrust of 
himself; for, In lore winter was over, 
it w^as ubserveil that lie had vv- 
iioiinced his habit of driving out 
alone, and was never se(‘n in bis gig 
without a servant liy bis side. 

Keine.sis is lame, but she is of col- 
os.sal stature, lik(‘ tin* gods ; and 
souii'times, while her swnrd is not yet 
unsin^atlied, she .stretches out licr 
liugo lel'l arm and grasps lier \ ictim. 
The mighty liaml is iuYisil>lo,but tiie. 
victim bitters under tlie dire eliitch. 

liie various symptoms that things 
were getting worse with tin* lieiiqi- 
st(Ts afforded Millby gossip s<nnethiiig 
new to say on an old subject. Mrs 
Deiniister, every oneremarked, looked 
more miserable tlian I'ver, though she 
kept up the old ]»rt*tenei; of being 
haj^py and satibfii‘d. Slie was scarcely 
ever seen, as she used to be., going 
about Oil her good-natured errands ; 
ami even old Mrs Crewt‘, who had 
fihvays been wilfully blind to any- 
thing wrong ill licr favourite Janet, 
w'as obliged to admit that she laid not 
seemed like lierse.lf lately. “ The poor 
thing’s out of health,” said the kind 
little old lady, in answ'er to all gossip 
about Janet; “ her headaches always 
were bad, and I know what head- 
aches are; why, thef make, ono quite 
delirious sometimes.” Mrs Phipps 
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for her j)art, declared she would never 
accept an invitation to Dempster’s 
ai^aiii : it was ^fetting so very dis- 
agreeable to go there, Mrs Dempster 
was often “ so strange.” To be sure 
there were dreadful stories about the 
way Dempster used liis wife ; but in 
Mrs Pliipps’s opinion, it was six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. Mrs 
D(!inpster had never been like other 
women; she hadalways a flighty way 
with lier, carrying jiareels of snuff to 
old Mrs Tooke, and going to drijik 
tea with Mrs Briidey, (he car})e!iter’s 
wife - and then never taking care of 
her elotlii's, alwnys wearing tlie same 
things wrek-day or Sunday. A man 
lias a poor look-out with a wife of 
that sort. Mr Phipps, aiuiablc and 
laconic-, wuiHh^red how it was women 
AV<T(J so fond of running each other 
down. 

Mr iVatt, having b(H‘ii calle<l in 
provisionally to a jjatient of Mr i’ill- 
grim’s in a case of eomnound frac- 
ture, (»l»serv(Ml in a fri<*naJy colloquy 
with his brotlior surg<‘(m the next 
day, 

*‘iSo Dempster has left off driving 
himself, I s(‘e ; he won't end with a 
broken ne< k after all. You’ll liavii 
a eas(‘ (d‘ meningitis and delirium 
tremens iusroa<l.” 


" Ah,” said Mr Pillgrim, he cau 
hardly stand it much longer at the 
rate he’s going on, one would think, 
lie's been confoundedly cut up about 
that business of Armstrong’s, I fancy. 
It may do him some harm, perhaps, 
but I)omj»stor must have feathered 
his nest pretty well j lie can afford 
to lose a little business.” 

“His business will outlast him, 
that’s ])retiy clear,” said Pratt ; “ he’ll 
run dow'ri like a watch with a broken 
spring one of tliosc days.” 

Another prognostic of evil to 
Dempster caine at the beginning of 
March. For then “little Maimsey” 
died— died suddenly. The house- 
maid found licr seated motionless in 
lier aTin-clniir, her knitting fallen 
down, Jind tlie tortoise-shell eat re- 
I>osing on it unreproved. The little 
wdiite old woman liad ended her 
■wintry age of fiaticiiit sorrow, be- 
lieving to the last that “ Ilobcrt 
might hav(‘. b(‘cn a good husband as 
h(‘ Inul be(‘n a good son.” 

When tlio earth was thrown on 
Mamsey’s coffin, and the son, in crape 
scjirf and hatband, tunied aw’ay 
homeward, his good angel, lingering 
wdtii outstretched wing on the edge 
of the gi-avc, (;ast one despairing look 
after him, and took flight for ever. 


cii wTi a XIV. 


The last week in Mart-li— three 
■weeks after ohl Mrs Dempster died — 
occurred the luipleasant winding-up 
of affairs betw(‘e.n Dempster and Mr 
Prynn*, and under tins additional 
source of irritation tin- attonn'v's 
diurnal drunkenness had taken on it.s 
most ill-tcuij)cred and brutal phase. 
Oil the Friday morning, before setting 
out for Rotherby, he told his wife 
that he had invited “four men” to 
dinner at lialf-past six tliat evening. 
The previous night had been a ter- 
rible one for Janet, and when her 
husbaml broke his grim morning 
silence to say these few words, she 
was looking so blank and listless 
that he added in a loud sharp key, 
“ Do you hear what I say ? or must I 
tell the cook?” She started, and 
said “ Yes, I hear.” 

“Then mind and have a dinner 


provided, and don’t go mooning 
ulKmt like crazy Jane.” 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs Ray- 
nor. quietly busy iu her kitchen 
witia her household labours - for sljyc 
had only a little twelve-v ear-old girl 
as a s(;rvant- -lieard with trembling 
tlie rattling of the garden-gate ami 
the opening of the outer door. She 
knew the ste]>, and in one sliort nn*- 
nient she lived beforehand through 
the coming scene. She hurried out 
of the kitchen, and there in the 
passage, os she nad felt, stood Janet, 
her eyes worn as if by night-long 
watching, her dress careless, her step 
languid. No cheerful morning greet- 
ing to her mother— no kiss. She 
turned into the parlour, and, seating 
herself on the sofa opposite her 
mother’s chair, looked vacantly at 
the walls and furniture until the cor- 
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ners of her mouth be|?au to tremble, 
and her dark eyes filled with tears that 
fell unwipod down her cheeks. The 
mother sat silently opposite to her, 
afraid to speak. She felt sure there 
was nothing new the matter— -sure 
that the toiTent of words would come 
sooner or later. 

“ Mother ! why don’t you speak to 
me V' Janet hurst out at last ; ‘^you 
don t care about niy suffering ; you 
are blaming me Iwicanse I feel — be- 
cause I am miserable.” 

“My child, I am not blaming you — 
my heart is bleeding for you. Your 
licad is bad this morning — you have 
had a bad night. Lot me make you 
a eup of t(»a now. Perhaps you 
didn't like ycuir breakfast.” 

“Yes, that is wliat you always 
i.iink, mother. It is the old story, 
you think. Yon don’t ask mo what 
it is 1 hare had to hear. Yon ar<‘ 
tired of' hearing ino. You art* cruel, 
likii the rest ; evt*ry one is cruel in 
this world. Nothing Imt blame — 
})Iame-'-blam(* ; never any pity. God 
is cniol to have sent rac into the 
world to boar all this misen'.” 

“ Janet, Janet, don't say so. It is 
not for us to Judge : we must submit ; 
we must bo tluinkiiil for the gift of 
rd’e.” 

“ Thankful for life ? ^Miy should 
I hi* thankful 1 God has made uu' 
with a heai-f to feel, aiv,l He lias sent 
mo nothing but misery. How eoiild 
I help it ? How could I know what 
wouhl come ? Why <lidn’t you tel! 
me, mother? — why did you let mo 
marry f You knew what brutes men 
eonhi be ; and thereV no liel]! for me 
-*110 hope. I can’t kill luyself ; I’ve, 
tried ; but T can't le^)^ c this world an<l 
go to another. Then* may be no 
pity for iiu' then*, as thei o is none 
here.” 

“Janet, my child, there is pity. 
Have I ever <lono anything but love 
you ? And there is pity in God. 
Hasn’t lie put ])ity into your heart 
for many a poor sufferer? Where 
did it come from, if not from Him ?” 

Janet’s iiervousirritatioii now' broke 
out into sobs instead of complainings ; 
and her mother was thankful, for af- 
ter that criwB there would vciy likely 
come relenting, and tendeniess, and 
comparative calm. She w'ciit out to 


make some tea, and when she return- 
ed with the tray in her hands, Janet 
had dried her e 5 "ca and now fiirnod 
them towards her mother with a 
faint atteini)t to smile * but the poor 
face, in its sad blurred ocauty, looked 
all the more piteous. 

“ Mother will insist upon her tea,” 
she said, “ and I r(‘ally think I cun 
drink a cup. But I must go lionio 
directly, for then* arc pe(»ple coming 
to dinner. Could you go with me 
and hell) me, mother ? ” 

Mrs Kaynor wuis always ready to 
do that. She went to Orchard Strofit 
with Jaiiid., and remaim'd with her 
through the day — comforted, as even- 
ing approached, to see her become 
more cneeiful and willing to atttmd 
to her toilette. At half-past five 
evt*ry thing was in ordiT : Janet was 
tlresse<l ; and when tin* mother had 
kis.scd her ami said good-by, she 
could not help ])ausing a moment in 
sorrowful admiraiinn at the tall rich 
figure, lo<»Idngall the gramh'r for the* 
])laimiess of the deri> mourning drt'sa, 
and the nobh* fiuH* with its massy 
folds of black made matronly 
by a simple white cap. Janet had 
that enduring beaut v which belongs 
to pure majestic outlim^ and (l(‘i>th of 
tint. Sorrow and negh'ct leavi* ihcir 
tracts on sucli beauty, but it thrills 
im to the lust, like, a gh)rioLis Gro»-k 
t»'in])l(*, w'hich. for all the loss it has 
Milfered from time and baibarous 
haiul.s, has gained a solemn liistorv, 
nnd fills our imagination the moro 
])peanse it is incomplete to tlie sense. 

it was six o’clock befon; Dtunpster 
rclunud from Rutherby. lb* had 
evitlently drunk a great deal, and 
w'as in an angiy humour ; but ^titiief, 
w'hohad gathered sortn* little courag<^ 
and forbearance from tlie c<jiiscions- 
ncss that she had done la'i* best to- 
day, %viLS deteriniucd to speak phui- 
Bantly to him. 

“ Robert,” she said gently, as she 
sa\v him seat lilmsclf in the dining- 
room in his dusty suufiy clotlies, 
and take some documents out of 
Lis pocket, “ will you not w’ash 
and change your dnms? It will 
refresh you.” 

“ Leave me alone, will you ? ” said 
Denmster, in his most brutal tone. 

“ Do change your coat and waist- 
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coat, they are so dusty. IVc laid all 
your things out ready.” 

“ 0, you have, have you ? ” After 
a few iriinutes he rose very deliber- 
ately and walked up-stairs into his 
bedroom. Janet had often been 
seohhnl before for not laying out his 
elotlies, and she thought now^ not 
without some wonder," that this at- 
tention of hers liad brought him to 
eomplianee. 

Pn^sently he called out, Janet !” 
and she went up-stairs. 

“Here! Take that!” he said, as 
soon as she reached the door, flinging 
at her the coat she had laid out. 
“ AnotluT time, ](‘ave me to do as I 
ploasti, will you I *’ 

The coat, flung with great force, 
only bmsh(‘d her shoulder, and A ll 
some disf:ine<* witliiu llie drawing- 
room, the door of ^vlli^•h stood o]>en 
ju.st »»j>posite. She hastily retresit<*d 
as she saw th(! waistcoat e(»inmg,and 
om‘ by (Mie the, clothes she had laid 
out w<'re all (lung into the drawing- 
n»oni. 

Jaiit'fs face flushed with anger, 
ami for the lirt time in her life her 
resent im-nt overeame the hmg-eher- 
islu'd ])nde that madi‘ her hide her 
griets I’nmi the >\nrld. TJuto anj 
mome,ntK wlieii by som<^ strange im- 
pulse we eimtradiet our ^ist selv*-s- 
i'atal moments, wIkuj a tit of passion, 
like a lava stn'am, lays low t lie work 
of half our ]i\es. Jain-t thought, “ I 
will loit pick up tlu ( 'lot lies ; they 
shall lie there until the visitors 
eome, and he sladl be ashamed of 
Idinself.” 

Then' was a knock at tlie d«K»r, 
and she made liaste to seat herself 
in the t Ira wing-room, hst the servant 
slioiild enter ami reim>ve tin' elotln*s, 
which WTre lying half on tlie table 
and half on the ground. Mr Lowme 
(‘jitered with a less familiar visi- 
tor, a client of Dempsters, and 
the next moment Dempster himself 
came in. 

His eye fell at once on the elotlies, 
“ and then turned for an instant with a 
devilish glance of concentrated hatred 
on Janet, who, still flushed and cx- 
ei tod, aflected unconsciousness. After 
shaking hands with his visitors ho 
immediately rang the bell. 

“ Take those clothes away,” he said 


to the servant, not looking at Janet 
again. 

During dinner, she kept up her 
assumed air of indiflerence, and tried 
to seem in high spirits, laughing and 
talking more than usual. In reality, 
sht; felt as if she had defied a wild 
1 least within th(^ four walls of his den, 
and he was crouching liackward in 
preparation for his deadly sjiring. 
Dempster atfeeted to take no notice 
of lier, talked obstreperously, and 
drank steadily. 

• About eleven the party dispersed, 
with the exception ot Mr Budd, who 
bail joined thi'm after dinner, and 
appeared <lispoK‘d to stay drinking a 
little longer. Janet began to liojic 
that lie Would stay long enough lor 
Dem]jster to become heavy ami stu- 
pid, and so to fall aslei'p down stairs, 
which was a rare, but oceasiunal end- 
ing of his nights. She told the ser- 
vauts to sit up 110 longer, and she 
herself umlresscsl ami went to bed, 
trying to elu'at her imagination into 
tJie belief that the day w as ended for 
her. But wdnui she lay down, she 
beeanu' inon* intcuisely awake than 
I'ver. Everything sin* bad taken this 
evi‘ning seemed only to stimulate her 
seim(‘s and her anpreliensions to new 
vividness. Her iieart beat violently, 
and she lieard every sound in the 
Inmso. 

At ImnI, wlien it was tw'clve, .she 
h(‘ard Mr Budd go out ; she heard the 
door slam. Ihuiipst (‘i* Jiad not moved. 
Was he asleeji / AVould ho forget ? 
The minute .seemed long, wdiile, with 
a (pih'kening jiulse, she wa.s on the 
stretch to catch every souml. 

“ .Tanet ! ” The loud jarring voice 
,s('oimMl to strike her lik(‘ a hurled 
w'eapoii. 

“ Janet !” he ealhxl again, moving- 
out of the diiiing-ruom to the foot of 
the stairs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

“ If yon lion t come, I’ll kill you.” 
Another pause, ami slie heard him 
turn back into the dining-room. He 
was gone for a light— iierhaps for a 
-w’capon. EtThapB lie would kill her. 
Li't him. Life was as hideous as 
death. For years she luul been nish- 
iug oil to some unknown but certain 
horror ; and now she was close upon 
it She was almost glad. She was 
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ill a state of fliishoJ feverish defiance 
that ueutriilise<i her woman’s terrors. 

She lietinl his heavy step on the 
stairs ; ^fie saw the slt»wly aavancing 
lig’lit. Then she saw the tall massive 
fioiin‘, iiiid the heavy face, now fierce 
■witJi drunken rage. He had notliing 
but the candle in his luind. He set 
it down on the table, and advanced 
close to the bed. 

“ So yem think you’ll defy me, do 
you ? We’ll see liow Ion;? that will 
last. Get u]), madam 7 out of bed 
this in.stcint ! ” 

In tlie close ]>reMem;o of the dre:ul- 
ful man— of this huge cm sliing force, 
armed with savage will — poor Jamd’s 
desperate tlelinnce all forsook her, and 
her t{‘n*ors came back. Trembling 
she got up, and stood heljdess in her 
jiight-dress liefore her husband. 

He seized her with his lieavy grasp 
by the shoulder, and pushed Jut Ih*- 
forc him. 

“ I’ll cool your hot spirit for you ! 
I’ll teach you to brave mo!” 

Slow’Jy In* pushed her along before 
liiin, down stairs and through the 
paksiige, wdiere a small oil-lamp was 
still tlick<Ting. What was lie going 
to do to h(*r ? She thought every mo- 
ment he w as going to dash her before 
him on the ground. But she gave no 
Scream— she only trembled. 

He pushed her on to the entrance, 
and lu!ld her finnly in his grasj>, 
while lie lifted the latch of the door. 
Tlien lie opened the door a little w’ay 


thrust her out, and slammed it be- 
hind her. . 

For a short space, it seemed like a 
deliverance to Janet. The harsh 
north-east wind, that blew through 
lier thin night-dress, and sent lior long 
heavy black hair streaming, seemed 
like the breatli of pity after the grasp 
of that threatening monster. But 
soon the sense of release from an 
overpow^ering terror gave w^ay btifori*, 
the stuisc of the fate that had realty 
come upon her. 

This, then, was wliat slu*, had been 
travelling tow\ards through her long 
years of misery ! T^ot yet death. O ! 
If she had btM*n brave enough for it, 
death would hav'e been bettcT. The 
servants slept at the back of the 
liouBC ; it W'as impossible to make 
them hear, so that they might let htu* 
in again quietly, w'ithout her hus- 
band’s knowledgt;. And she wamld 
not have tried. He ha<l tlimst lu r 
out, and it should be for ever. 

There w’ouldhave b{*(‘n de.id silence 
in Onhard Street but for the wdiist- 
ling of the wund and tla* sw'irling of 
the March dust on the pavement. 
Thick clouds covered tht^ sky ; every 
door was closed ; ev(‘ry window w'as 
dark. No ray of light fell on tlie ta ll 
white figure that stootl in lont‘ly 
misery on 11 ^ door-step ; no (*ye rest- 
i‘d on Janc't as she sank dow'ii on the 
cold stone, and looked into the dismal 
night. She s(*eim*d to be looking into 
her owTi blank future. 
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Thebe arc perspiring? individuals 
who lovo not summer in its sulti^ 
Bidendour. With bubbles on their 
upper lips, they languid^ declare the 
heat is insupportable. It is not often 
that our English sumraets swelter 
with intolerable heat ; and when the 
blazing sun does pour fierce radiance 
on the land, who have true right to 
murmur I Only those unhappy victims 
of civilisation doomed to move along 
stifling streets, with souls yearning 
for the far-otf woodlands and the 
breezy seaboards; or those victims 
of agricultural necessities who toil 
amid the shadelcss corn. Nobody 
cls<‘. The heat is hot, undoubtcnlly ; 
but it is beneficent. Nature riiHiiis ; 
life culminates ; lot no one murmur. 
I am in a i>orinanent vaj)our-batli 
while writing this, yet the ternporaiy 
dis(;omfort cannot quell my invinci- 
l)lo delight in summer : it only gives 
a more exquisite sense* of the evening 
<*t^olness, and the breezy shade. To 
wrulk out under this August sun de- 
mands a touch of heroism ; yet if 
we venture out, there is always the 
I’efugc of a shady nook behind the 
rocks, w^hero, sheltered amid the. ferns 
and purple hc;ath, we may recline, 
and w^ateh the gentle sea lapping 
the j)ebbles at our f(‘et. In dreamy 
mood we fle(‘t the time carelessly 
as they di<l in the Golden Age.” A 
p](;asant book beguiles the lazy hour. 
Mmiimrous insects sing and labour 
all around : birds chirp and twdtter 
in their busy joy. These are the 
psiilins of Natur«% in which the soul 
finds perennial delight. They sink 
into our minds with tlic gentle fall 
of raindrops in a silent pool, creating 
many circles. They speak to' us of 
happy days, and chide with their 
serenity the feverish impatience of 
our lives. 

Then, dtdicious are our evening 
rambles, when the birds are ceasing 
from melodious labour. The lazy 
toad crawls ungainly from bis hole 
(not despised of us, although the 
victim of popular prejudice) ; the 
timid bat wings its purblind way 
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through the dim air, holding her 
young one fastened to her breast, and 
mo\dng with her dear burden less 
gracefully than her mate ; and the 
numerous goats, browsing' on the 
rocks, are being milked, while their 
kids arc tenderly lod home. The sands 
or the lanes invite us to a meditative 
stroll, and w^e ramble on, revolving 
the various hints, glimpses, hypothe- 
tic suggestions, which ggther round 
the facts observed in the morning’s 
labour. Or, it may be, wc ship into 
a boat, and glide softly over the 
water, skimming its surface with the 
Medusa net, to gain fresh material 
for study. The muslin net, after 
skimming tlie surface for two or 
three minutes, is examined. To the 
unlearned eye it contains nothing 
beyond foam-bubbles and stray bits 
of w*oed ; but we kuoNv better. Thos^** 
bubbles arc not all of foam ; some 
of them are exquisite creatures of 
living crystal ; and on reversing the 
net into the* glass jar of sca-watcr, 
behold I they swim before our de- 
lighted eyes as CJydippes, Noctilucte, 
and Naked-eyed Medusa*,. The 
dippe is mclori-8ha])ed, with longitu- 
dinal bunds, on which arc trjjnsverse 
rows of very active cilia, not unlike 
tiny treadmills, and wdth two long 
streamers, which follow like the 
tail of a comet. The Noctilucas are 
pin-hea(ls of crystaf, w'hich in the 
dark arc brilliantly phosphorescent, 
as you will sec on reaching honit*, 
and shaking the jar, or agitating the 
w^ater, in a darkened room. As we 
capture these beauties, our boatmen 
are lost in astonishment. They never 
sec’d such tilings afore— that they 
never did— never in all their lives, 
long as tlicy’ve been at sea. Nor can 
they understand how we distinguish 
them from the foam-lmbblea Indeed, 
I cannot myself precisely indicate the 
characters by wliich they are recog- 
nised ; and yet no sooner wfas there 
one in the not than it was detected. 
If the reader desire to learn a simple 
plan by which he will infallibly de- 
tect them, when they escape his 
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rapid eye, let him place his hand 
underneath the net, whore the bub- 
. bles are, and the greater opacity of 
the animals will at once betray them. 
Then, without loss of time, let him 
reverse the net into a jar or bucket, 
and the creatures will float off. 

On bringing them home, the Cy- 
dippes should be removed to the tatU 
ed jars, because while the Medusie 
keep at the surface, where they 
swim with successive pants, the 
Cydippes constantly let themselves 
drop to the bottom, and rise the 
next moment in graceful buoyancy, 
drawing their elegant streamers after 
them, these streamers elongtiting as 
they ascehd, until from shrivelled 
threads they unfold into long and 
gi*aceful forms, which, on coming into 
contact with any object, shrink ra- 
pidly agiiin into their former shri- 
velled condition. All this while the 
locomotive paddles of cilia sway tlic 
animal with restless grace- a charm- 
ing spectacle ! After admiring it 
abundantly, you may commence a 
*^loser inspection of tlie creatnrtj’s 
structure, which is sufticicntly curi- 
ous, but iic(jd npt detain us here, be- 
cause you may see in any text-book 
what is known, and I icnowiiothing 
more than wliat is there rei-orded. 
One remark only need be made : the 
notion of the streamers (or tentacles) 
being locomotive organs, as soj7ie 
suppose, is easily disproved ; you 
Lave only t(» snip them off, and you 
will observe the animal moving with 
the same vigour and gnicc as before. 
Nay, if you cut it in pieces, eacli 
section, provided it has a portion of 
the ciliated bands, will for days swim 
about with unabated ener^^. 

The reader, who is ot course a 
lover of animals, and consequently 
of a ^ipathetic compassionate na- 
ture, will probably feel some repul- 
sion at the quiet way in wdiich he is 
recommended to snip off the Oydipp(;’s 
tentacles, and will energetically pro- 
test against the craelty of physiolo- 
gists who employ vivisection as a 
means of experiment. It is very 
tnie that a grave qiiestion has to be 
answered by the pnysiolomst when, 
for the sake of science, no inflicts 

{ min. I confess that my susceptibi- 
ity altogether disqualines me from 
witnessing, much more from perform- 


ing, experiments accompanied with 
pain. It was a long while before I 
was able to iustify the French and 
Germans in their wholesale slaughter 
of puppies, cats, rabbits, and guinea- 
pigs. Nor can they be justified ex- 
cept by the austere necessities of 
science. When this is their object, 
we are wrong to accuse them of 
cnielty, because cruelty is the indulg- 
ence of tyrannous love of power, and 
their puri)ose is the gi-ave investiga- 
tion of truth. Cruel they are not, 
unless surgery be also cnulty. And 
in any case the reproach comes witli 
an ill grace from ni('ii who torture 
animals in the way of more sport, as 
in hunting, fishing, and the like. I 
have said thus much in extenuation 
of vivisections, although, as lieforc 
intimated, my own organisation ren- 
ders it impossible for me to v ituess 
them in tJie casr* of tlu bigber ani- 
mals. With lower animals tlio case 
is altogether ditten^nt. They feel no 
pain. If we know anything about 
them, w'o know that. You arc scep- 
tical ? You w'arif to know liow it can 
be proved that these animals feel no 
pain. It is of course impossibh* fbr 
us to say accurately what any animal 
feels ; we cannot even know wliat 
our fellow-beings feel ; wc can only 
apiiroxiniately guess, inter[n*cting 
their gfvstures and cries according to 
our own experience. Adr '^hig to 
the full this initial difficulty, 've may 
nevertheless assert that, if it is allow- 
able to make any statemient on this 
point, tJiere are certain capital fact-" 
wdiicb force the conclusion upon us, 
that so far from l*ain being comrrKm 
to all animals, it is, on the contniry, 
the coijs(;queiico of a very high de- 
gree of speid disatioii, and is only 
met with in uninial.s of complex or- 
gjinisation. It is probable that n‘p- 
tiles have ordy a very slight capacity 
for pain, and anunals lower than fish 
none at all. 

• When wc see an animal shrink, 
straggle, or bite, when we hear it 
cry or hiss, ^we naturally interpret 
th^se actions as the expressions of 
pain, because pain calls forth similar 
actions in us. But there is a fallacy 
in this interpretation. The move- 
ments which in us accompany or 
succeed the pain, are not produced 
by the organs wlimb feci uie pain, 
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even when pain is a($tually present ; 
they are not produced by pain, but 
incited by the stimulus pain gives to 
other organa. Grief incites the la- 
chrymal organs, but tears flow from 
vexation, from affliction, from physi- 
cal pain, or from the effect of an 
onion on the eyes. Pain incites the 
vocal organs to a sliriek ; but we hoar 
persons, unhurt, sliriek, when they 
see others in danger. These illustra- 
tions suffice to make clear the difler- 
cuco between movements which fol- 
low the sensation of pain, and the 
inovements whi(di in themselves indi- 
cate it : and (enable us to apply the 
Method of FiXclusioii, and show that 
inasmuch as the ver^’’ same mov<i- 
^ itieiits are prodiicod by oilyr stimuli 
besides pan., we are not entitled to 
assume that these movements neces- 
s.‘irily indicate pain in all cases. And 
thcp' lo abundant evidence that even 
inr* 0 M hidings may exhibit all the 
ph nomeiia of pain, wlicn, by their 
’.\u confessioTi, they feel none. I 
allude +0 those numerous cases where 
jiaralysis of the nerves of soiisation 
IS unaccoii 4 >aniLd by paralysis of the 
7icrve of motiim. A man in such a 
stat<'. will retract his leg if luielvcd, 
or have bin liniljs thrown into con- 
vulsions such as would accompany 
violent agony, yet he will tell us that, 
so far from feiling any uneiisiness, 
he wis lotallv unconscious of having 
been i -iichcil. A decapitated frog 
manifests tlic .same movements of 
self-preservation lus it manifestcMl 
V hen its head was on. When en- 
gaged ill certain functions^ his h'.g 
may be cut off without causing liini 
to desist. An in.'^oct will sometimes 
<*ontiiiuo (*atinp if pinned to the 
table, ami will only struggle to fly 
away wdten the loo<l is uiwonred. 
“Soft, lubricated, and irritable, as is 
tlie skin of the naked mollusc,” sfiys 
I’rofcssor Owen, “ there are not 
w'antiiig reasons for supposing it to 
be possessed of a vmy hnv degrcjo of 
true sensibility. Baron Fcniasae, for 
example, states tliat he has seen the 
terrestrial gaateropodfjs, or slugs, allow 
their skins to be eaten by others, 
and, in spite of the largo wounds 


thus produced, show no si^ of 
paui.”* But even if they showed 
“ signs** of pain, we might legitimate- 
ly question whether those signs reaUy 
Bi^ified what they seem to us to in- 
dicate. Nothing can be concluded 
from struggles, slirinkings, and cries. 
A decapitated man, in whom all con- 
sciousness is necessarily obliterated, 
stmggles to free his hands, attempts 
to stand upright, and stamps witli 
his feet. A headless fly, fish, or 
worm, writhes and twists about if 
touched, although entirely deprived 
of sensation ; a fly makes the move- 
ment of brushiii"" its eyes by reflex 
action, although its head may be off. 
Animals that fi|;ht with their hind- 
legs use thorn vigorously when deca- 
pitated, at every irritation applied to 
the neTV(‘s. Pleadless insects deposit 
their eggs with as much care as 
others. t Such facts miglit easily be 
multiplied. Looking at these, how'- 
ever, we are forced to conclude, with 
Unzer, that “it cannot be inferred 
from the occurrence of those move- 
ments whicli usually accompany an 
external impression, particularly tick- 
ling or smarting, tnat the latter are 
flilt, but only that th(y;e is that pre- 
sent in the external impression which 
can cause tickling or smarting. If 
an acepluilons fcotus, or the headless 
trunk of a worm or insect, be irritat- 
ed, +he Balin', movoineiits result as 
wonhl have hecii (considered the direct 
and incidental sentient actions of the 
irritation if it had been felt. If it 
be so irritated that pain, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have been 
caim*d, thou those ipovcments result 
which are the, ordinary direct and 
indirect sentient at^tions of pain. The 
injured part contracts, is congested 
wuth blood, swells and inflames, and 
the animal writhes, tries to escape, 
h^aps. flics, defends itself, and oxlii- 
bits all the signs of suffering although 
it is iiK^apabh' of sensation.” t 
It thus becomes evident that 
slirinking, struggling, crying, &c., are 
no certain indications ot pam. ^ Nay, 
if ive were to accept the shrinking 
as evidence, we shonld.be forced to 
admit that the flow'er feels pain when 


* OwKN ; LecL on OotnparaUve Anatom}/^ p. 551, 

+ Unzer ; Principles if Phjmlogy (trans. by the Ray Society), p. 213. 
t Ibid. p. 233. 
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it shrinks on being touched. The 
otlier day I was dissecting a Solm^ 
whicli had already been dead oi^lit- 
and-forty hours, and was beginning 
to decumi)OS(), yet no sooner did the 
scalpel touch the muscular foot, than 
that foot shrunk, as it would have 
shrunk in the living animal. Was 
this pain ? Clearly not. It was due 
to the irritability of the muscular 
tissue. 

Up to this point, we have done 
little more than destroy the value of 
the positive evidence which can be 
adduced in support of the proposition 
thatmll animals feel pain. As re- 
ganls more shrinking and struggling, 
figliting and (uying, we see that tlic 
evidence is null. If it should be 
s .id that all animals possessing a 
nervous system must f(‘-el i»ahi, be- 
cause i)aiu belongs to the nervous 
system, I ask, T(» wliat piirt of that 
system ? We are, certain that it docs 
not belong to (*very part. We have 
endless nerve - actions incessantly 
going forward, without a vestige of 
pain accompanying them. There is 
no pain hi sociiig, hearing, thinking, 
breatliing, digesting, A'c. If not wn/ 
part of the norvoua mechanism, then 
only some special part, or parts, must 
be credited with sensibility under the 
form of Pain ; and the mere fact of 
an aniiual's possessing a nervous sys- 
tem, will aid the argument only when 
])roof isaUbrdeil that tliis system also 
includes the sjiecial part or parts en- 
dowed with seusibility to Pain. 

As far as I can see into this ob- 
stjurc question, Pain is not only a 
specialisation o/ttat Sinsibilitp which 
is Cijiumon to all animals^ but it is a 
siMicialLsation resulting from a high 
degre<‘ of differentiation of the nerv- 
ous system, consequently found only 
in the more complex animals, and in 
them incjeasing as we ascend the 
scale. Out of a primordial basis of 
Sensibility (one or the vital proper- 
ties, an ultimate fact, therefore), vari- 
ous special forms are developed. We 
have first reflex action, we have nc.xt 
the organic sensations, then the spe- 
cial sensations of seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smeliing, touching; we have, 
further, the sensations of shivering, 
tickling, fatigue, hunger, thirst, which, 
although not painful in themselves, 
may easily pass into pain. Finally, 


we have a siiecific form of Sensibility 
capable of being excited by a great 
variety of stimuli in great variety of 
degrees ; and this is Pain, which a])- 
pears to exist in all the higher aui> 
mals, though in a lower degree than 
in man. Even among men the dif- 
ference of susceptibility is very re- 
markable. It is much less in savages 
than in liighly-civiiised men, as it 
seems also to be less in wild animals 
than in domesticate!^ especially iKJt- 
ted, animals ; less in those lea* ling 
an active out-of-door life than in 
those leading a sedentary intellectual 
life ; less in women than in men ; 
less ill persons of ]ym)»hatic than in 
persons of nervous temperaments. 
To one man the scratch which is a ^ 
trifle scarcely noticed, is to another 
an obtrusive pain ; tlie will not 
even tie his liand kerchief over the 
w'ouiid, so little does it press upon 
his sensibility ; tlie otlier is pale, and 
must have tlic wound dressed. 

Although anatomy lias not yet dc- 
tectejl the special Centre wdierciii 
stimuli arc transformed into sensa- 
tions of pain, there can be littl.i 
doubt that such a (/cntie exists, and 
none at all, in my mind, that the 
lower animals have it not ; and this 
conviction keeps me perfectly calm 
in performing exf)<‘rimt‘nts on marine 
aniraalH : a very desirable result, see- 
ing that, without experiment, our 
observations w ould earry ii.s but little 
way. 

In describing tlie various nu^thods 
of search for animals, it has been 
assumed that a tolerable conception 
exists as to the appearance ot tljo 
thing spught. We may also count 
on “ chance - seeking. We never 
know all that we have captuied un- 
til some days afterwards. Kepeated 
examinations of (air vases and Wffos 
with a lens, enable us to detect many 
a curious novelty wdiich was unsus- 
p(^cted among the weed, and has now 
emerged. It is, therefore, a good 
plan always to bring home some 
“ chance-weed,” especially if it have 
a root, the red weeds lieing the most 
advantageous. This is placed in sea- 
water for a day or two, and carefully 
examined from time to time ; some- 
thing is tolerably certain to be found 
thereon. One day, going over the 
contents of a bottle with a lens, 1 
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wftB Btruck by the curioufi appear- 
ance of some Sertularian Polype, 
round which minute mins of sana 
seemed to be clustered, but all equi- 
distant from tho Polype, and not 
visibly attaclied to it. On removing 
it to the stage of the microscope, 
these supposed grains of sand proved 
to be the cups of a tiny Polype, m 
aspwt closely resembling I'uhilaria 
indhnm, growing parasiticall}r on 
the Scrtuliiria. Proceeding to iden- 
tify it, I fouiid the species to be one 
hitherto undoscribed ; and I propose 
to name it l\iLulana parasitica^ if 
no one has l)een before me. On 
another occasion I saw, with the 
naked eye, a polype-like creature at- 
tached to the flidfe of the glass, with 
its tentacles expanded ; the lens 
showed it to be a Polyzoon, much 
resembling the Alcyonldhim hirsu- 
turn. It was single, how^'ever ; an<l 
on other parts oY the glass w'ere 
eight other specimens, all solitary. 
This was in itself noticeable, because, 
as the name imports, these animals 
live in colonies. Under the micro- 
scope, a new fact presented itself : 
the animal w^as enclosed in an oblong 
bivalve-shell, wliich seemed perma- 
nently open on one side, and open at 
the sumiriit to give passage to tho 
erowii of tentacles. Imagine the 
shell of ii mussel gaping open, with- 
in wliich is a quinine bottle, tho 
broad neck protruding, and you will 
form a tolerable idea uf the general 
asprjct of this animal when the ten- 
tacles nT<‘ withdrawn, I believe 
tliis to be a new genus, and also 
to have an interest beyond no- 
velty, because furnishing another 
decisive argument in favour of the 
molhiscan nature of the Polyzoa — 
a. point still disputed among natu- 
ralists,* The existence of a bivalve- 
shtdl is very imiwrtant ; and I took 
pains to convince myself that it was 
finally a shell, and not a membrane- 
ous envelope having the aspect of a 
shell : submitting the animal to de- 
composition, I found the sliell remain 
behind intact. 

Apropos of Molluscs, their powers 
of endurance are very remarkable. 
Having noticed that they live out of 


their native element, the water, for 
a considerable tima being often left 
bare -on the rooks by receding tides, 
I thought of testing their powers in 
this way. Accordingly, a Cockle was 
placed on my work-table, out of all 
reach of damp, in a room where a 
lire was constantly burning. This 
was on the 10th of April ; not until 
the 21st was the cockle dead. A 
small fish {Ophidium) under similar 
circumstances died in seven hours. 
Whence this remarkable difference 
in two gill-breathing animals? A 
question easily asked, but not easily 
answered. It has puzzled mo ariong 
while, and the only approach to an 
answer I can venture on is, that the 
fish, having a more complex organ- 
ism^ requires a more continuous and 
rapid molecular change of its sub- 
stance, than is required by the sim- 
pler organism of the lethargic mol- 
lusc ; and as oxygen is the incitor of 
such molecular change, the fish soon 
succumbs when a due supply is ab- 
sent. The ten days of my Cockle, 
however, sink into insignificance be- 
side the astonishing facts on record. 
In Mr Woodward’s valuable 
of the Aiollmca wo read ; — 

*‘Tbo froFili-water molluscs of cold 
climates bury tboniBclves during winter 
in tbo mud of tbeir ponds and rivers ; 
and the land-snails hide themselves in 
the groupd, or beneath the moss and 
dnad leaves. In warm climates they 
become torpid during the hottest and 
driest part of tho year. Those genera 
and species which are most subject to 
this summer sleep are remarkable* for 
tbeir tenacity of life, and iiiimeroua in- 
stances have been recorded of their im- 
portation from distant couutiies in a 
living state. In June 1850, a living 
pond-mussel was sent to Mr Gray from 
Austndia, which had been more than a 
year out of water. Tlje pond-snails 
iuivo been found alive in logs of mah^ 
gany from Honduras ; and M. Cailland 
earned some from Egypt to Paris 
packed iu sawdust. Indeed, it is not 
easy to ascertain the limit of their eu- 
duronco ; for Mr Laidlay having placed 
a number in a drawer for this purpose, 
found thorn alive after Jive yeavSy al- 
though in the warm climate of Calcutta. 
Mr Wollaston has told us that speci- 
mens of two Madeira snails survived a 


* The -reoent publication, by the Bay Society, of Professor Allmim's splendid 
monogitiph on Frrshvdter Potyiwi must for over settle this dispute^ . 
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fast imprisonment in pill-boxes of two 
years and a half. But the most interest- 
ing example of resuscitation occurred to 
a specimen of the desert enail from 
Egypt, chronicled by Dr Baird. This 
individuaLwas fixed to a tablet in the 
British Museum on ,the 2&th March 
1846 ; and on the 7th March 1860^ it 
was observed that he must have come 
out of his shell in the interval (as the 
paper had been discoloured, apparently 
in his attempt to get away) ; but, find- 
ing escape impossible, had again retired, 
closing liis aperture with the usual 
glistening film ; this led to his immer- 
sion ill tepid Avater and marvellous rc- 
coveif'. He is now (March 13, 1B50) 
alive and flourishing, and has sat for his 
portrait.” 

The Molluscs, like the heathen 
i lpls, have eyes for the mosl^mrt, yet 
see not ; orgeans of hearing, yet hear 
not ; nevertheless, unlike the heathen 
idols, they aie endowed with these 
organs for no '‘make believe,” liut 
for sjiccific piirpoaert. A function 
there must be, and doubtless u good 
one ; but w'c speak with large lati- 
tude of anthropomorphism when we 
speak of the “ visioir’ of these ani- 
mals. Mollusean vision is not hu- 
man vision; nor, in accurate lan- 
guage, is it vision at all : it is not 
seei hnt feeliu^ ; it is not a per- 
ception of objects, but a sensation of 
li^it and darkness. Tliis <ioeR not 
apply to the Cephalopoda, in wdiom 
\ i.sioii seems to be as perfe(?t as in 
Fishes ; nor, on tlie other haml, does 
it apply to those Bivalves which have 
no eyes at all, not even “ eye-specs.” 
The word mollusc embraces a vast 
variety ; and, by way of limitation, 
the reader must understand that the 
following remarks are confined to 
those genera which I have directly 
studied for the purpose — Doris, 
Eolis, Plcurobranchus, and Aplysia. 
In the three first genera the eyes 
are midernecUh the skin and mus- 
cles, and rest on the brain (oB8oi)ha- 
geal ganglia), attached thereto by a 
microscopic nerve. There i.s no 
aperture in the skin,, as there is in 
ours, through which the rays of light 
may fall directly on the eye ; bo that 
in spite of pigment, lens, and nerve 


— the essential parts of a visual 
organ-vision is utterly impossible ; 
as you may convince yourself even 
with your own admirable eyes, if the 
lids are obstinately closed over them. 

I am aware that clairvoyants, of the 
strictly unveraciouB species, nrofesa 
to see with their eyes closed ; but 
our simpler molluscs have no such 
pretensmns ; they have not yet given 
in to the clairvoyant mania, and are 
content to submit to those law's of 
physics which regulate* phenomena 
with the same unerring consistency 
in the world of Naked-gills as in 
that of Clothed Noodles. A first re- 
(juisite in vision is surely the forma- 
tion of an image ; and how can thi.s 
image be formed when the rays 
pass through the skin and museb s 
covering the eyes ? A second rcijui- 
sitfi is a 8p)ecial ganglion, or centre of 
sensation ; and even this is want- 
ing ill many cases. In Pleuro- 
hmnehm and A2>lifsia I fintl the 
optic nerve arisiim from the ganglion 
which supplies the antenna) ; and 
Leydig sjiys the Doris hfffubnB has 
its smnll eyes resting immediately 
on the brain.* Nevertheless, al- 
though these eyes arc iucom()(*tout 
to vision, they represent the early 
stages of that inarvellouB and com- 
plex function ; they are special or- 
gans for the reeei)tioii of luminous 
influence, enabling tlie animal to 
distinguish light from' darkness, not 
only in the general w-ay of a blind 
man conscious of a change of tempe- 
rature in passing from sunlight into 
shade, but also in the special w'ay of 
minute local variarions, such as are 
caused by the shadows of near ob- 
jects. 

I remember once being seated with 
a philosophic fricml, and much bored 
by the presence of a morning caller 
— a large w'hite-waistcoated man, 

“ such an ass, and so rc8i)cctabie I ’ 
stitf wdth ignorance and haughtiness : 
the kind of man who seems afraid of 
lowering his eyebrow lest it should 
crease his cravat. He droned away 
about “the house” and Lady Jane, 
about his tenants, and what he had^ 
said on sevend occasions, till niy 


* Leydic ; HiUolo^U d, Men^, u, ThUrt, 1 857, p. 249. I have also observod 
thisia a Kpeciei!) ofDoris of which the name is unknown to me. In general tlio 
Doridis have minute optic ganglia. 
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patience was exhaus^d ; and think- of images being formed on the retina, 
iiig nothing more likely to hasten as thqy are formed on the eamera- 
hls departure than a touch of Trans- obscura, any attempt will be made to 
cendental Anatomy, I turned to my overthrow the optical princMcs so 
friend, and] as resuming the thread minutely established by philosoph- 
of our wnversation, remarked, “ Yes, ers. A brief description oQrhe retina 
it is singular to think of the eye and its connectipna will enable us to 
being nothing more than a tactile ar^me this pointat our ease, 
organ,"* VVh^rcuiKjn White-waistcoat The retina is not, as commonly 
precipi^tely retreated. He would supposed, an expansion of the optic 
not wait to hear the development pf nerve— ir tliat be meant a purely 
that mad proposition ; yet, had he fibrous layer. After entering tbc eye, 
waited, he might have learned tliat the nerve expands, and lines the inner 
the eye is a tactile organ, and that surface with a layer of fibresj but 
vision is a combination of the sensa- beneath this layer is one of cells, 
tions of touch, aud of temperature of not distinguishable from those of the 
a specific kind, brain, and beneath that, one of 

The common notion is, that objects granules; beneath this layer, again, 
arc rcfiected os imitges on the retina, is another of *]:ierpcndicular rods and 
and thence, as images, transmitted to cones, known as the "membrane of 
ihchmn,ButnomavoiischaugHoiU Jacob.” So that wc have four dis- 
I have serious doubts wnether tmet layers, very dissimilar in struc- 
an “ image ” is fojmed ou the retina ture, and of course very different 
ut all ; and the strongest conviction from the optic nerve, which is simply 
that no "image” is transmitted to fibrous, instead of regarding the 
the brain ; on the contraiy, the thing retina as comjmscd of layers, how- 
Iransruitted is a setieatwn, or group ever, modem investigators are gene- 
of sensations^ excited by what is rally agreed in considering that 
called the "image.” The wave of the fibres of the optic none pass 
light is translated into a nerve-stimu- radially through the retina: thus 
lus, the impression excites a scnsii- from the fibres a thread passes down- 
tioii ; but the ^nsation is due to tlw‘. wards till it meets a cell of the vesi- 
Hpecific centre, nut to the specific cular layer, which in turn is in con- 
stimulus of light ; as we know by the ncctiun wdth a granule of the gi anular 
fact that any other stimulus, such as layer, wliich tenninates in a cone and 
prchbuiv- or electricity, is translated rod; th(*se latter forming the real 
into a precisely similar •sensation, temiination of the ojjtic fibre in the 
So that even if wc suppose an image pigment layer of the choroid coat, 
to be formed on the retina, as it is It is now universally held that the 
formed in a e-amcra-obscura, it will rods and cones are the percipients, of 
not be transmitted to llic brain, but light, w'hich they communicate to 
it will excite the specific sensations 'the cells of the vesicular layer, thence 
of wliicli the optic centre is alone to the optic fibres, and thence to the 
capable, and these will be trans- optic iganglion. The point to be 
nutted.* When, a little while ago, borne iu mind in this description is, 
I said that thg formation of an image that the sensitive paH of ike retina 
was a primary requisite in vision, I is not the svrfaee on wliich the light 
meant that unless the rays from an immediateb/ falls, but the surface 
object converged into an image on a which is in contact with the, black 
proper surface, no distinct perception pigment 

of that object could result The In a parenthesis I may add, that 
reailer will not, therefore^ suppose one of the Dorpat school t has cem- 
that, in throwing doubt oh the notion siderably disturbed the harmony 

* ^ Light and colour aro aetim8 of the retina, and qf its nervous prolongatioDs to 
the brain.**— M veluib : Pkynology, £ng. Trans., p. 1162. 

*)■ Blbbsio : De Betvnm Struetara ; lS 5 fi. an abstract in Canstatt’s Jahres- 
lericht : 1855 . If suipriBe bo felt at the^possihmty of all the j^ai anatomists hav' 
ing mistaken connective tissue fon nervous tissue in so delicate a structure as the 
1‘elina, what will be thought of the grey matter of the spinal chord turning out to bo 
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which existed on the subject of the 
retina, by the publication of a series 
of researches, which led .him to the 
oonviclion that only the optic fibres 
of the retina are of nervous structure, 
the rest ^eing formed of “ connec- 
tive” tissue. Whatever may lwthe 
issue of the quarrerthus raised,^ it 
will not affect the points to which 
our a^ment will oe directed ; in- 
deed, Funke * nlready suggests that, 
inasmuch as the function of the rods 
and cones is one to which ner\’ous 
tissue is confessedly incompetent — 
namely, the transformation of the 
wave "of light into that molecular 
j)rocess which takes phace in the con- 
duction of the imjuession — we may 
readily admit tliat their stiucture is 
different. . 

From what has been already said, 
it will be easy to prove tliat no 
images can be formed on the surface 
i>f the retina. In the first place, the 
retifta, during life, is as transparent 
:i3 glass. The rays of light must 
therefore pass throwjh it, and enter 
the pifjraent layer, wdiich, being per- 
fectly black, absorbs all rays. Jrur- 
thor, it has been proved that the 
optic fibres arc (oMlt/ insnmhle to 
light. There is a blind spot in each 
eye. Would you know the peculi- 
arity of that spot ? It is where the 
optic nerve enters, and where, con- 
sequently, nothing but nerve-fibres 
exist. There is also a spot in each 
eye where the sensitiveness to light is 
at its maximum. Would you know 
the peculiarity of that spot 1 It is a 
mass of cells, without a continuous 
surface-layer of fibres. After proving 
that the fibres are insensible to light, 
and that no image is formo^ where 
the fibres aJone exist, we are called 
upon to show that some apparatus 
exists for the reception of these rays 
of ly^Rout of which the necessary 
imagittitc formed ; and to Professor 
Draper we must turn for the best 
hypothesis to aid us. 

Franklin, he reminds us, placed 
variously-coloured pieces of cloth in 
the sunlight on tlie snow. They 
w^erc so arranged that the rays should 


fall on them equally. After a cer- 
tain pc^riod he examined them, and 
found that the black cloth had melt- 
ed its way deeply into the snow, the 
yellow to a less depth, and the white 
scarcely at all. The conclusion which 
he drew has since been abundantly 
confirmed; namely, that surfaces be- 
come warm in exact proportion to 
the depth of their tint, because the 
darker tlie surface the greater the 
amount of rays absorbed. A black 
surface, absorbing all rays, becomes 
the hottest This principle Professor 
Draper invokes in his examination of 
the eye. The pigment layer is, he 
maintains, the re^ optical screen on 
wdiich the images are formed : — 

*'Tho argumenta agaiaat the retina, 
both qptical and aDatoinical, are perfect- 
ly unanswerable. During life it is u 
trariEparcnt medium, as incapable of re- 
ceiving an image os ^ s^ect of cleur glass, 
or the atmospheric dSv itself ; and, as 
will bo presently found, its sopRory sur- 
face is its exterior onoj—that is, the one 
ncai'est the choroid coat. Bat the black 
pigment, from its perfect opacity, not 
only cdmpletely absorbs the rays oflight, 
turning them, if such a phrnso may bo 
used, into heat, no matter how faint they 
may be, but also discharges the well- 
known duty of darkening the interior of 
the eye. Perfection of vision^ requires 
that the images should form on a m.'ithc- 
matical supcifices, and not in the midst 
of a transparent medium. The block 
pigment satishos that , Condition, the 
retina does uot.”t ^ 

Now comes tlic difficulty. If the 
retina is iusensibfe to the light which 
passes through it, it will bts ef|iijilly 
insensible to the light w^hieh, accord- 
ing to some physiologists, is reflected 
from the pigment layer. On the 
other hand, although the jiigment 
layer is capable of absorbing light, 
wc cannot suppose it also sensitive to 
light. How, then, is the luminous 
sensation produced ? Professor Dra- 
per shall again furnish us with an 
answer : — 

The primaiy effect of rays of light 
upon the black pigment is to raipo its 
temperature, and this to a degree which 
is in relation to their ihiensity and in- 


nlmost entirely formed of connective tiesuo, with only a very slight admixture of 
nerve-cells ? Yet this is the conoltuion of two independent inquirers, Kupfer and 
OwSJANNikow. See LsToia, Fostke, op Cafbtxtt. 

* Lehrluch der Phymlogie, 711. t'/Zimctn Phymtogy, p, 387. 
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tfinsic colour ; light which is of a yellow 
tint exerting, as has been said, the most 
energetic action, and rays which corre- 
spond to the extreme red and extreme 
violet, the feeblest The varied images 
of external objects which are thus 
painted upon the black pigment, raise 
its temperature in becoming extinguish- 
ed, and that in the order of their bril- 
liancy and colour. ... In thin local dis- 
turbance of temperature the act of vision 
commences ; this doctrine being in perfect 
barnioiiy with the anatomical structure of 
the retina, the posterior surface of which 
is its sensory surface, and nut the an- 
terior, as it ought to be, if tlie explana- 
tion usually given of the nature of vision 
is' correct ; and, therefore, ns when wo 
pass the tip of the finger over the sur- 
faces of bodies, and recognise cold and 
warm spaces thereupon, the same process 
occurs with infinitely more delicacy hi 
the eye. The club shaped particles of 
Jacob's membrane are truly tactile 
organs, wliich communicate to the sen- 
sory surface of the retina the condition 
of temperature of the black pigment.” 

Tt is worth rf3ti»arkiiig: that the ana- 
log'v in structure beJwe^n the retina 
juul the recently discovered organs 
oftuucli is veryr close.* Professor 
Draper further insists on the fact 
tliat all photograidiic ('fleets result 
from high temperaturo 

The impinging of a ray of light on a 
point raises tho tcuiporaturo of that 
point to the panic degree as that possess- 
ed by tlie source from winch feio ray 
comes, hut an immediate dc.secnt takes 
l-lsice through conduction to the ncigb- 
i'ouring particles. This conducted heat, 
by rfjLSOii of its indefinitely lower in- 
tensity, ceases to have any chcniicid 
Hfect, and henpo photogniphic images 
are perfectly sharp on their edges. It 
may be doinoiiKtratcd that the same 
thing takes place in vision, and iu this 
respect it might almost be said that 
vision in a photographic effect, the re- 
ceiving surface being n mathematical 
Muperfices, acting under tho preceding 
condition. All objects will therefore bo 
definite and sharply defined upon it, nor 
con there be anything like lateral spread- 
ing. If vision took place in the retina 
as a receiving medium, all objects would 
be nebulous on the edges.” ' 

To explain the process hy 'which 
the change of temperature in tho pig- 
ment becomes a luminous sensation 
will not be difficult, if, remembering 


that the luminous sensation is one 
not depending on the specific stimulus 
of light, but on the specific nature of 
the optic centre, we follow this change 
in its passage from the piment to 
the rods and cones of Jacob's mem- 
brane, *which it first affects j these 
arp in direct connection with the 
ganglionic nerve-cells, in which we 
may suppose the nervous impression 
to be excited ; this impression is 
thence transmitted by means of the 
optic fibres to the optic ganglion, and 
there it becomes a sensation. This is 
hypothetical, I admit ; but it is the 
only hypothesis which can agree with 
tlie prcisent condition of our anato- 
miciil knowledge. Funkc has a good 
illustration. The wave of light, he 
can no more excite the optic 
nen-e di redly than the pressure of a 
finger on the air, or the walls of the 
organ-] )ipeB can excite musical notes. 
The finger produces a tone by pressing 
on the keys ; each particular key that 
is pressed brings forth a correspond- 
ing tone as the air enters the pipe. 
In this illustration the optic mires 
arc as the organ -pipes, the rods and 
cones of Jacob’s membrane as the 
keys, and the wave of light as the 
wave of air. 

The most convincjing argument 
against the retina as tlic receiving 
.screen (jf images, and in favour of the 
pigment layer, is, in my opinion, to 
tio found in tho eyes of the Inverte- 
brata, where the jdyment is in fh>ni 
of the retina, insteiid of behind it, as 
in tho Vertebrata. I have examined 
this point with OTcat care, and the 
result is, that, alUiough in crabs and 
insects, for instance, radial fibres in 
connection with tho retina pass 
ihrougli the jiigmcnt, and arc con- 
sequently exposed to the light, yet in 
every case tlie vesicular and granular 
layers and the optic fibres are beneath 
the pigment. In the eye of the 
Cephalopoda this position of the pig- 
ment has lung been a puzzle, and 
Professor Owen says that it must 
doubtless be “ perforated by the re- 
tinal papillae, or otherwise a per- 
ception of light must take place, in a 
manner incompatible with our know- 
ledge of the ordinaiy mode in which 
the retioa is afiectM by luminous 


See Leydio, Histologie / and Funke, Physidogie, where diagrams are given. 
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rays.** * * * § Trac, but the ordinary mode thenoe to the vesicular layer, there 
of conceiving the process we have will be nothing paradoxidid in this 
just seen to be untenable. When Yon inverse arrangement, of the retina in 
Siebold says that the " mysterious Invertebrata ; in both the process is 
phenomenon rests only on an imper- essentially the s^e^ and tlie mere 
feet knowledge of the structure of the difference of position is not more than 
organ,” t he seems to me to forget the difference of the chain of ganglia, 
that the phenomenon is by no means which in the Vertobrata is donkl, and 
peculiar to the Cephalopoda, but is in the Invertebrata ventral.§ 
characteristic of the Invertebrata Returning from this digression, and 
generally. What, for instance, is the its Surprises, to the eyes of our Nudi- 
simfdest form of an eye, disregarding branchs, we can have little doubt that 
those hypothetical “eye-specs^ which their vision is simply tho perception 
have been noticed in Infusona? It is of light and darkness. The changes 
that of a pigment spot on a ganglion, of temperature produced by the ab> 
or a nervous expansion. Ascending sorption of the rays in their pigment 
higher in the scale, and reaching even cannot be elevated into the percep- 
the complex structure of the crab’s tion of an image, because the optical 
eye, what do we find but a pigment conditions for the formation of an 
layer covering the retina ) Ir certain image are absent : an indefinite S(?n* 
}!Toces8es do pass through the pig- satiou, resulting.from change of tem- 
ment from the retina, it is very ques- peraturc, is all tkit they can jjorceive. 
tionable whether these are nervous in Jfay, even were their eyes constructed 
stmeture, and, if nervous, they are so as to form optical images, there is 
still only conducting-threads insen- little doubt that vision, in our human 
sible to the direct influence, of liglit. sense, would still fail them, owing to 
They are held to be analogous to the the absence of tho necessary combi- 
rods and cones of the Yertebrata, nation of tactile sensations with seu- 
which; as we have seen, receive their sations of li^ht. We mi very inucli 
stimulus ftom changes in the pigment, by the aid of our fingers. 

directly froin the light It is thus, Apropos of tactile sensations, arc 
as I^eydigsaj^s, “in the Yertebrata the those anatomists who assume the 
rods fbrni the outermost layer of the existence of invisible nerves in parts 
retina; in the Invertebrata they fonn of the skin which, although reveal- 
the innermost. Herewith is connected ing no nerve to the eye, seem to 
the fact, which at first seems so sur- rcveal*it to the mind by the inani- 
prisiiig, that the choroidal pigment festation of sensibility, warranted in 
lies in front of the retina, therefore such an assumption ? Kdlliker has 
the contranr of what occurs in Verto- shown that there is no portion of the 
brata.” J In the blind Crustacea no skin, however minute, which is not 
pigment is present ; and in Albinos, sensitive. But does this prove that 
in whom the pigment is of lighter every point must be supplied witli a 
colour, vision is imperfect. K we nerve} Admitting that sensibility 
remember that, according to tho resides mtlg in nerve-tissue (which 
hypothesis, light only affects the re- for my part I doubt, and next 
tina after changing the temperature month will furnish my reasons), 
of the pigment, which change is com- I tliiuk another explanation will 
municat^ to the rods and cones, and do away with such an assumption. 

* Owen : Lectures an Anatomy » p. 585. But ho confesses not to have* seen 

such perforations. 

fVoN Sxebold: Camp. Anatomy^ p. 284. Veiy imperfect our knowledge is; 
although on what authority Pi'ofessor Rymer Jones (Anhnal Kingdom, p. 681) 
denies tho existence of the choroid, I know not. I have not only soqu it repeatedly, 
but have made a preparation which exhibits it veiy clearly. t 

t LxvDid : ffistotoffU, p. 253. 

§ Lest it should be supposed I have overlooked it, 1 will notice one serious 
dlfficalty in the way of hypothesis just expounded, namely, the existence in 
hfima jODimals of a strongly refieefing membrane — the tapettm between the retina 
and.pigmcnt layer. X do not at all understand the way in which this affects vision, 
either on'the old or new hypolhesis* 
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It is imnecessary that a ucnre-fibre shown tbe close analogy which exists 
sliould be directly pressed upon between the permanent organ of 
at the immediate pomt of contact hearing in the gjisteropod molluscs, 
of the needle and the skin. The and the transitory form of that organ 
sensation will equally result if the in the embryo of the fish. 

S resBure bo communicated at some With sucli an organ, a mere bag 
istanee from the point of contact, of pebbles in liquid, what degree 
Strictly speaking, tnis is al^i^ys the of tiiat exqftsito sense, known by us 
Ciise when the cuticle is not pierced. ^ Hearing, can be claimed by the 
The noodle presses on the cuticle, and interesting animal which naturalists 
the pressure is communicated from are fond of styling humble 

the cuticle to the nerve ; and it is mollusc f* I never detected any 
evident that this pressure may be humility in my molluscs; and if 
lateral as well as pcrpendiailar. If they seem humble in the eyes of 
a nerve be within the range of this haughty ignorance,a little knowledge 
lateral pressure, it will be affected ; of their stmeture will soon remove 
and although those parts which arc that misconception. It is true, they 
liberally supplied with nerves are give no dinners, and are perfectly 
necessarily more sensitive than others, regardless of the higher circles ; they 
because more filaments come withiu trouble tlieinselves veiy little about 
the range of lateral pressure, yet no any of the “ great movements 
part of the skin is insensible, bee^uisc they do nothing for the “ Progress of 
no part is without the range of a the Species;” leave the Jews uncoil - 
iierv'c, verted ; haveiio views on the “Ballot 

Having proved that our Molluscs and arc utterly insensible to the 
cannot sec, we have now to inquire advantag(‘H of “ Marriage with a 
wlu'thcr they can hear. As in the Deceased Wife’s Sister” But they 
former cas(', the answer must depend have their little world, and are as 
on what is meant by “ hearing.’’ If perfectly constructed for it as we 
every sensation of liglit and darkness are, who condescend to notice and 
is to be called sight, and every sensa- patronisingly admire them.* In 
tiun of sound is to l>e called nearing, that world they do not need what we 
our friends certainly botli see and hoar need. They hear nothing of the 
— as blind men see, and deaf men hear, marvellous inflections of speech, the 
Let us examine the organ in a Doris trcmuhnis tenderness of afiectiou, the 
4>r rieurohranchm : instead of the harsh trumpet -tones of strife, the 
complex structure found in higher musical intonations of mirth. They 
animals, we find a mi crosexipic vesicle cannot hear the prattle of children^ 
containiiig pebbles suspended in voices, which send such thrills along 
liquid. In the y>c»m this vesicle has our nerves; nor can they hear the 
no iier\'c, but lies ujion tlie ce.ndiroid untiring eloquence of a vexed virago, 
ganglion, imm<*4liately >>eliind the w'hioh also sends thrills not of so 
optic ganglion. Nor have l,iii a dozen pleasant a nature. Deafer than the 
dissections, been al »le to detect a nerve deafest adder will they remain, charm 
in the Plearobrauchm^ although wt never so wisely. Equally insen- 
Krohri describes one in the sub-gcmis, sible must they be to music, Beet- 
rimrobranrhaa. At any rate, em- hoven’s melodious thunder, Handel’s 
bryology proves the nerve to be a choral might, Mozart’s tender grace, 
subsequent addition, since in the Bellini’s langorous sweetness, are 
embryos of all the Nudibninchs the even more lost on them than on the 
ear is a simple vesicle containing a lymphatic dowagers in the grand tier, 
single otolitno, with neither nerve who chatter audibly of guipure and 
nor ganglionic attachment. The the last drawing-room, while Grisft 
mention of embryulogical indications impassioned expression, and Marlow 
reminds me tliat Von Siebold has cantabile arc entrancing the rest of 

* *'Los mollusquos sonb les pauvres et les afifig^s parmi les dtres de la cr&ttion,'*' 
says Virey, who originated Cuvier’s doesificatiou. but who was talking at random 
when he thus spoke. In creation there is neither high nor low ; thoie are only com- 
plex and simple organisations, one as perfect as the 6thor. 
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the audience. Tlie Mollusc can only 
perceive noises. Sounds are by’ us 
separately recognisable in their 
intensity, their pitch (or note), and 
their quality. The Mollusc only 
recognises intensity-loudness. A 
wave of sound a^tates the* otolithes 
in his ear, and their agflation com- 
municates to the ganglion a senwi- 
tion of sound, loud in proportion to 
the agitation. 

Had we no other evidence, this 
would sidiice to show the error of the 
•vTilgar exwic.eption of hejiring. Sound 
is not produced by waves of air 
striking the drum, these waves being 
thence transmitted along the auditory 
nerve to the brain ; but the waves 
agitate the sensory apmiratiis. wliicli 
in its turn acts upon the Sensational 
Oentre. That is why sounds arc 
heard with painful distinctness when 
the sensory apparatus is alfectcd by 
other stimuli besides tlie pulsating 
of waves of air. Few subjects arc of 
greater interest to tho philosophic 
mind than the gradual complication 
of the organ of hearing, with, of 
course, its proportional compli(%‘ition 
of function, in the animal scries. 
Even in human beings we see dif- 
ferences only less considerable than 
those whicli exist between man and 
animals. The ear of one man is 
utterly incapable of appreciating 
those delicate intervals an<l liarinonic 
combinations wliioh givt‘ to another 
(rxquisite delight. The bird, 

“ Singing of suinmor in full-tlimato<l cajie/* 

is insensible to music, and probjj,bly 
(listinguishes nothing in speech ex- 
cept the loudness of the tone. And 
this fact may lead us to question 
whether the general notion, so often 
insisted on, of the superiority in the 
senses of animals over those of man 
is not a fallacy. It is quite true that a 
bird 8ee.s distinctly at greater distan- 
ces than a man ; but can it see such 
delicate nimncea of colour? A dog 
perceives some odours to which we are 
insensible ; but in the immense variety 
W odours we are capable of perceiving, 
our sufMjriority is manifest. In hear- 
ing, animals are demonsti^blv in- 
ferior. Some of them may be as 
susceptible to certain sounds, but 
none are susceptible to the immense 
variety of Sijunds distingui^^iablc by’ 


our oars. Indeed, when from Com- 
parative Anatomy we learn how 
much more complex are the Sensa- 
tioufil Centres in man, we may be 
ccirtain that the sensations will be 
more various. 

Before quitting our Molluscs, let 
us for a moment consider the shells 
'With which the vast majority arc 
furnished, and with which all are fur- 
nished ill their embryonic stage. I 
do* not mean that we should lose our- 
selves in tho varieties of a concholo- 
gist’s collection, nor that we shtmld 
inquire minutely into the structure 
of the shell and its mode of growth ; 
but that we should pause to (lonsider 
its relation to the great forces of the 
universe. You may i)ossibly look 
upon that phras(‘> as mere rhetoric ; 
but it is of strictly scientific sobriety ; 
and you will admit it to be so, on 
leaniiugthat the mighty ocean-cur- 
rents mainly depend on this said 
mollusc -shell. Strange, yet true. 
Were there no secreting animals in 
the sea capable of removing from the 
water its surplus lime, the stormy 
winds might agitate its surface, and 
rouse its waves like troops of roaring 
lions shaking back their manes of 
spray ; but there would be no strong 
currents with beneficent ett'oet ; aim 
in a little 'while the occuin would be- 
come a huge salt lake. Let us rest 
from our hot hamiiK^ring and painful 
stiKiping under ledges, arnl lot us 
tMijoy a tV:w minutes’ repose on this 
reef, solitary amid the waves, and 
distant from the shore. Pleasant the 
lir(‘ezc, pleasant the gentle cadence 
of the water at our feet, pleasiint tJie 
sidit of that snowy mass of cloud 
which lazily rolls landwards. It 
rose from the surface of this brilliant, 
Imoyant, volitant sea in airy bubbles 
of vapour, and is now travelling to- 
wards those green corniields over 
which the lark is jKiised in melody. 
If the cloud should there meet a cur- 
r<mt of cold air, it will drop gently 
down as rain. This rain will make 
its way through the earth to rivulets 
and rivers, till it finally returns once 
more to the parent-bed of ocean ; but 
on its way it will have- washed with 
it various salts, which it will dissolve 
and carry to the sea, thus adding to 
tho already saturated sea-water an 
amount of solid matter such as 
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would impede its flow, were there uo 
provision ready to restore the equili- 
Drium. For observe, the rain-cloud, 
as it rose by evaporation from the 
sea, left behind it all the salts which 
it contaiucd, and these would make 
the rest of the water denser : but 
now the rain-cloud returns laden 
with as much salt as it originally 
had, and the very fluidity of the sea 
is in peril^ since evaporation is inces- 
santly going on, and rivers are iii- 
(M?ssantly returnuig lailen with lime. 
What becomes of this excess of lime ] 
Polypes and Molluscs, Crustacea and 
Fish, but mainly the two former, 
clutch hold ol* it, wring it from the 
water, and mouhl it into habitations 
for themselves. It is thus vast coral 
islands and oyster-beds are formed. 
The sea is a great liinc-quaiTy ; but 
the lime is arranged in beautiful 
forms, and subserves a great organic 
end. Not only are animals thus 
furnished with houses and solid stinc- 
tures, but the water, thus relieved of 
its excess, is enabled to flow in mighty 
currents. This is the theory pro- 
pounded by Tjieutcnant Maury in his 
fascinating book.* Assuming tbc 
waters of the sea to be in a state 
of jierfcct equilibrium, tlio aiiiund.s 
would, by their secretion of salts from 
it, produce currents 

Tlu* Mollu.'.c abatnictiiig the solid 
insittfrs Lii« hy that act dcHtroycd tlu* 
i*qiuijl)rium of the whole tK;eaii, for the 
gravity oi that portion of vval(*r 
from whicli this solid inattor has been 
abstracted is altered. Having lust a 
purl lull of its K()li<l contents, it has be- 
come spccilifully light<*r than it wuty be- 
fore ; it must, therefore, give place to 
Ihc juvsRure which 1 he. heavier water 
exerts to push it jiRide, and occupy its 
j>lace ; and it must eonsequenth" travel 


about, and mingle with tlie watera of the 
other parts of lie ocean, until its j>roi>or* 
tion of solid matter is returned to it. . . . 
The sea-breeze plays upon the surface ; 
it converts only fr^ water into vapour, 
and leaves the solid matter behind. The 
surface thus becomes specifically lieavier, 
and sinks. On the other hand, the little 
marine architect below, as he works 
upon his coral edifice at the bottom, ab- 
stracts from the water there a portion 
of its solid contents ; it therefore be- 
comes 8j>ecifically lighter, and up it goes, 
ascending to the trjp with increased velo- 
city to take the place of the descending 
column, which, by the action of the 
winds, has been sent down loaded with 
fresh food and materials for the busy 
little nuLson in the depths below." 

Was I not justiflod in saying that 
the Mollusc was deeply intiucsting 
in its relations to the great forces of 
the universe 1 Does not this one 
example show' how the great Whoh) 
is indissolubly connected with its 
minutest parts ? The simple germi- 
nation of a lichen is, if w^e appre- 
hend it rightly, directly linked witli 
the grandest astronomical pheno- 
mena ; nor could even an infusory 
animalcule be annihilated without 
altering the equilibrium of tlie uui- 
v(Tse. 

“ N4»rinng in thin world is single ; 

All things by a law diviiio 

In one another's being mingle." 

Plato had some dim forecast of 
this wdieii he taught that the 
w'orld was a huge animal ; + and , 
others, since Plato, when they con- 
ceived the universe to be Hie mani- 
festation of some transcendent Life, 
with wdiich each scpiixatc individual 
life, was related as parts arc to the 
w^hole. 


* Mauuy : P/iifsirai Ocoyrapluf of the p. 167. 
t Plato ; Ph 'Mus, p. 170, ed. Bekker. 
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H£MOEANl>A FIIOM THE HANZAKAHEB. 


How many Enji^hmen would, visit 
Madrid within a year after the open- 
ing of a railroad ^twcon that capital 
and Bayonne ? We have heard a very 
competent judge of English roving 
propensities and love of new tracks, 
HA the probable total at ten thousand. 
Allowing for round numbers and a 
rough estimate, this perhaps would 
prove not much beyond ttie mark. 
For what European capital is there, 
half 80 accessiole as Madrid then 
would be, that is known to so few 
Englishmen? The railway made*, 
you steam in fifty hours from Lon- 
don Bridge to the Puerta del Sol. 
Twenty-five years ago, you were 
nearly as long getting to Paris. \Vhat 
now deters foreigners from visiting 
Madrid is apprehension of the latter 
half of the journey ; of bad roads, 
uneasy vehicles, filthy inns, odious 
insects, and an option between starv- 
ation and viands fioating in oil and 
flagrant with garlic. Some of these 
inconveniences must Ini encountered, 
but others are exaggerated,and the dis- 
tance itself is inconsiderable. (Guide- 
books make it somewhat less than one 
hundred leagues ; but the leagues are 
short for Spain ; and, notwithstand- 
ing stoppages for food, great loss of 
time in changing horses, and throe 
lines of mountains to crawl over, the 
mail docs it in forty-eight hours when 
the weather is fine. In winter, when 
the snow-drifts are deep on the lofty 
ridges and passes of Salinas, Dcscar- 
ga, and Somosierra, the time of tra-* 
vcl is very uncertain — often bo^vroen 
sixty and seventy hours. As regards 
distances, however^ in Spain it is 
difficult to ascertain them exactly, 
there being nothing exact in Spain, 
just as nobody is punctual E^ict- 
ncss and punctuality are for bu^ and 
industrious countries— not for this 
one, where few persons have any- 
thing to do, few 00 it who have, and 
time is valuelesa The English and 
French talk of killing time, but the 
Spaniard has a different name for 
idleness. When you find him. as 
you may any day and all day, rolling 
Lis paper cigar and gazing vacantly ' 
oiy^acancy, he tells you he is mak- 


ing timo— /ioctfr tiempo. To return, 
however, to the Macmd road. It is 
not much better than its reputation — 
at l('.aBt after you leave the Basque 

S rovinces behind you — and we may 
oubt whether tourists will venture 
upon it in considerable numbers un- 
til such time as the rail be installefl. 
Thcrti is no saying how long that will 
take ; for, to say nothing of natural 
difficulties, such wwks go slowly on in 
Spain. The rail completed, however, 
Madrid will doubtless, for a time, Iw 
much resorted to by Englisli. And, 
to speak without prejudice, there are 
capitals less worth seeing. Lovers of 
art would think little of a fifty hours’ 
pilgrimage, when at its termination 
their eyes were to be regaled by the 
W'calth and gems enshrined in tlic 
Madrid j>icture-galleiy’, including 
nearly all the works of Velasquez, 
thaf prince (»f Spanish painters, bi- 
eluding, too, a prodigal collection of 
the pictures of Murillo, Raphael, 
Rubens, Titian, Teniers, and of a 
host of other names, of all schools 
and nations, whose sound alone is 
fame. Although some of the great 
Italian artists are represented scant- 
ily or not at all, the collection is gen- 
emlly admitted to be the finest and 
most copious in the world. IV) see 
it properly is the work, not of days, 
but of weeks, and for a fauatiro per 
la pitturaiXmt are months of enjoy- 
ment in its spacious galleries and 
well-filled saloons. The eye is at first 
bewildered by the riclie-s that on all 
sides presimt themselves, and it is not 
until after two or three visits spent 
m desultory wandering and wonder- 
ing, that one settles down to a me- 
thodical* examination. Few ^leries 
can be seen with peator comfort and 
satisfaction, for the i^hts are gene- 
rally good and the visitors not numer- 
ous. Modem Spaniards are by no 
means enthusiasts for art ; and a few 
artists making copies, and a stray 
foreigner or two, are generally all 
that one encounters there. For the 
foreigner the Musoo is the great mar- 
veLand attraction <ff Mawd. The 
next thing worth seeing here is a 
bull-fight, a national sport to which 
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all English who visit Madrid go once, 
although not all go a second time. 
But^ven those who detest its cruelty, 
and avert their eyes from the agonies, 
of bull and horse, cannot but be 
struck and interested by the crowd 
of spectators, the vast circus around 
which twelve thousand persons sit at 
ease, the picturesque dresses of the 
bull -lighters, the excitement and en- 
thusiasm of all classes, the glare and 
glitter and fever-heat on a Monday 
in July in the Plaza de Toros of 
IVIadrid — the nearest place to Eng- 
land where a really good bull-figlit 
can be seen. To the tourist, then, 
bulls and pictures, pictures and bulls, 
are the two great attractions of Ma* 
drid : but there are also other things 
worthy of note, wliich will not es- 
cape an obskirvant eye, nor fail to 
amuse and interest those visitors who 
have a taste for the study of national 
customs and peculiarities. 

Built on a cluster of hillocks, in 
the midst of an arid and undi^ting 
plateau, composed, for the iiios^art, 
ot* houses of mean aspect, with few 
handsome mansions or stately public 
editi(!cs to relieve their njonotonous 
insignificance, possessing few trees 
large enough to afford shade, and 
winter barely sufUcient to quench the 
incessant thirst of its parched inhabit- 
ants, alteniately swept by piercing 
blasts and scorched by an African 
sun, whilst clouds of searching dust 
whirl* through its ill-kei)t streets, — 
Madrid certainly does not take by 
storm the licvirt of the traveller who 
for the first tinie enters its gates. 
Nor do the qualities of the people go 
far to redeem the disagreeables of 
the pUiCe. The Spaniard was once 
a courteous and high-bred gentleman, 
hospitable, generous, and urbane, 
punctilious on the point of honour, 
scrupulously just in iiis dealings, set- 
ting his good name alcove rielf ; faith- 
fid to his mistress, and leal to his 
friend. But now, Jilas ! liow changed ! 
With the decline of his cotlntiy the 
decline of his character has kept 
pace. Revolutions have done their 
work upon him — if, indeed,Hhe word 
revolution may be applied to the 
squabbles and skirraiBnes that have 
kept Spain in hot water for the last 
forty years, and that have been of 
continual recurrence during the last 


twenty*— impotent street-fightB, mili- 
tary treasons, bi||gadocio insurrec- 
tions, paltry pronundamientoey re- 
snlting in the installation of new sets 
of pliindering place-holders, but in 
no real advantage to the nation, to 
whose pecuniary burthen, on the 
contrary, they have constantly and 
heavily added. All these convulsions, 
rebellions and civil wars, have had 
a marked efiect upon the Spanish 
character, although less perhi^ upon 
the lower orders than upon the high 
and middle classes. Spaniards have 
preserved a grave courtesy of man- 
ner, what wo call a gentlemanly 
bearing, and a scrupulous regard for 
certain etiquettes and forms of speech; 
but this is merely skin-deep, the very 
thinnest varnish ; they can be both 
rude and brutal upon occasion, and, 
as a general rule, to which, of course, 
there are most honourable exceptions, 
,they are neither hospitable nor ser- 
viceable. They excel in a profusion 
of polite plirases and generous offers, 
but if you look to them for perfor- 
mance, they are sadly wanting. 
Everything they have is yours, ver- 
bally, and as long as you do not take 
it ; tlie Spaniard whom you are in- 
troduced to for the first time, begs 
you, on parting, to know him for 
your friend, to bear in mind that his 
house and his horse, and everything 
that is iiis, are not his but yours, and 
conjures you not to fail to have re- 
course to him si se a!go —\t in 
any earthly way he can he of use to 
you. He tells you all this with an 
earnestness and vivacity very apt to 
carry conviction of his sincerity, and 
it is amusing to witness the embar- 
rassment of an uninitiated foreigner, 
who thus finds himself overwhelmed, 
by a perfect stranger, with lotig- 
windccl professions of the wai-mest 
friendship, and of the most ardent 
desire to endow him with all his 
worldly goods, and render him any 
possible service. The foreigner, how- 
ever, if not vcry^ull, soon finds out 
that all this verbal liberality and love 
are only an unmeaning ceremony, 
and he learns to take them for what 
they are, mere palaver, and for what 
they are wortlu which is exactly no- 
thing at all. If he beso simple, after 
either short or long acquaintance, as 
to take his Castilian mi pkd eh la 
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ieth^e^ and to askjum to take trouble 
for him, or to do fni a service of any , 
kind, it is ten to one that the other 
will refuse, or shuffle out of it. As to 
hospitality, Ford^ to whom, although 
an unsparing critic, a keen insight into 
Spanish character and feelings cannot 
be denied, says that a Spaniard's idea 
of it is to dine with every one who asks 
him. This is true enough, and is to 
be accounted fur only by a complete 
blindness to the advantages of reci- 
procity, or else by a conviction, which 
a Spaniard is likely enough to enter- 
tain, that when he dines with a for- 
eimier the whole of the honour and 
advantage is for the host. If you go 
into the room where he is feeding, 
he points to his dish of beef and 
beans, and asks you if you will be 
pleased to eat. In reply, you wish 
him bum provecho (that it i/iay pro- 
fit him), and, if you are wise, you de- 
cline ; in the first place, because a 
Spanish dinner is usually a bad 
dinner ; and, secondly, because, in 
reality, he neither wishes or expects 
you to accept, and would be 2 *iithcT 
annoyed than otherwise if you did. 
But although there is little dinner 
giving in Madrid, there is an abun- 
dance of evening parties or ierfuHun, 
varying from the large assemblage 
where dining is the chief amusu- 
ment, down to the small habitual 
insotTug of a few friends. The for- 
mer are very much like similar par- 
ties in other capitals ; in the latter, 
wlien* the chief resource is conversa- 
tion, or rather chat, the foi*eignt‘r, 
even though he understand the lan- 
guage well, will find little to interest 
him, unless he choose to devote him- 
self to the particular service of some 
one pair of bright eyes. The talk 
at such meetings has generally a local 
and personal character, wearisome to 
the Btran<jer, who finds himself thus 
introduced into a circle of intimates, 
whose allusions and jokes are to liim 
for the most part unintelligible. It 
is not very often thtil; he will stumble 
on a Spaniard whose conversation 
is remarkable for either originality or 
instruction. This is to be perhaps 
accounted for by the fact that Spa- 
niards, usuallj^ imperfectly educated, 
read very little beyond newspa- 
pers, the demand for which may he 
estimated by the fact that, at this 


time of writing, there are twenty- 
three daily papers published in Ma- 
drid, a capital of barely 280,000 in- 
• habitants. It is true that their aver- 
age ‘circulation is not lar^e, for a 
small sale will support a Spanish no ws- 
jiaper, and some are kept up for poli- 
tical obiects, and perhaps yield a 
loss rather than a profit. At the 
same time, the number is great in a 
country of only fourteen or fifteen 
millions of inhabitants, and whoso 
provinces are abundantly supplied 
with local periodicals. Generally 
speaking, Spanish newspapers do not 
exhibit mujui ability or extensive in- 
formation on the part of their wriU^rs, 
and are not likely to add materially 
to the mental stores of their readers. 
TJieir leading columns are tilled with 
controversial articles on domestic 
politics ; foreign politics :irc rarely 
meddled with, and when they are, it 
is usually that tlicy may be gnovously 
inishaiiJled and blundered over - 
fore^ intelligence is compressfd 
into the siiiallcst possible Rj)ficis 
whilst a largo one is frccpiently 
allotted to what is called the 
(racefUla, a collection of anecdotes, 
accidents, oflcnces, small jokes, corii- 
ments on the Conn toss Montijo’s 
last ball, or on a foreign ministe.r's 
last dinner, doggrel verses, and other 
trivialities, often (»f the silliest and 
most inane dt'seriKion, but well 
suited to a coiisidofable projfertion of 
the pa]»CT’s readers. The fetti fief ou 
is generally a translation * of a bad 
French novel, although now and then 
one sees Walter Scott or Bulwer 
drawn upon in tliat way, and tin* 
Talisman mil JfJr7iest Manror^'rs an* 
at this present time coming out in 
daily fragments at the bottom of two 
Madrid jiapcrs -cheek-bj'-jowl with 
ardent rcinoastrances and diatribes 
against the new law on the Press now 
being forced tliroiigh the Chambers 
by the unscrupulous government of 
ifarvae/.^ and with vehement denun- 
ciations against the people and gov- 
ernment of Mexico, who have hjid 
the misfortune to offend their Euro- 
pean cotfslns, and are accordingly 
menaced with a bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, the extermination of their 
armies, and the capture of iheit 
capitaL 

Those few Spaniards whose hitngcr 
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of literature and knowledge is not to 
be satisfied by such veij indifferent 
pabulum as their periodical press 
affords, will hardly be able to appease 
their appetite with modern Spanish 
books. It is rare indeed that a work 
of any merit is published in this 
country. Such a publication is quite 
an event. The Spanish writers of 
this period deal chiefly in poetry and 
plays— the latter often more or less 
t>orrowed from French sources, but 
also not unirequciitly original, and 
occasionally of some merit. But in 
the other departments of literature, 
whether grave and important, or use- 
ful, instructive, and interesting, in 
art, Bciciico, and history, or in bio- 
graphy, memoirs, and travels, nothing 
ever appears, or, if anything docs, it 
is geiiendly found that it might as 
well not have done so. Good writers 
would perhaps make diligtuit readers, 
.nid possibly it is the consciousness 
that the latter are hard to obtain 
that dulls the pen and damps the wit 
of men who imght prove the forhier. 
WIk'ii, at long intervals, a book is 
announced by an author whose name 
inspires hop(‘,di.sajn)uiutment usually 
waits on its perusal. Thus, the other 
day, a volume on Italy appeared, 
written by Pacheco, who has b(‘cn a 
cabinet minister luTc, and has repre- 
sented Spain at variemsfonagn courts, 
at Ivomi* amongst others. Tic had 
not lacked op])ortunities of observa- 
tion, ami something good was ex- 
pected. The interest excited was put 
an end to by the book itself. Pacheco 
is a man of good education, reliiiwl 
tastes, general information, and agree- 
able convemition, but the most ordi- 
nary tourist could hardly have pro- 
duced a more comiuoiiphicc book 
than his. Yet, poor though it be, it 
is probably the best of its class that 
has appeared here for many years, 
for, in fact, such books are never pub- 
lished here. If one spoke to a Si)an- 
iard of the fiillen state of his country’s 
literature, he would probably point, 
with justifiable pride, to Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, and other 
worthies who, in foimer days, did so 
much for the glory of Spain. None 
will deny their claims or merit, but 
their works cannot serve to fill the 
great void felt here— tliat of a sound, 
mtclligent, and varied modem litera- 
V4)L. LXXXII.— NO. Din. 


ture, such as is found in England and 
in some other Europtan countries, and 
which serves at once to stimulate the 
taste for reiiding, to continue indivi- 
dual education, and to swell the sum 
of a nation’s accomplishments and 
knowledge. As such a literature does 
not exist in Spain, or seem likely soon 
to start into life, the most natm'al re- 
source of Spaniards desirous of im- 
roving themselves would be foreign 
ooks. But Spaniards are poor lin- 
guists. Miuiy of them have a smat- 
tering of French, and some have 
acouired a little English, but few are 
well acquainted with any language 
but their own • and that they do not 
care to read books in any other — 
unless they be the cheap reprints of 
French novels— is provedby a glance 
at the contents of the Madrid Dook- 
shopa. 

A foreigner, however, coming to 
Mailrid for a short visit, will not be 
depentlent, in order to pass his time 
«agrecably, on Spanish conversation or 
society^ especially if, as is probable, 
lie arrives in the fine season, and 
limits his stay to two or three weeks, 
— ({uite enough, unless he be a great 
lover of art, and determined to ex- 
amine the Museo picture by picture — 
departing then for lovely Andalusia, 
or for the verdant valleys and pic- 
turesque mountains of that Spanisli 
Switzerland, thii Basque proAinccs. 
He "will probably get himself taken 
to a tertulia, to see the sort of thing ; 
and will rub elbows with grandees, 
generals, and ministers that are or 
have been, at a formal diiiiujc ut liis 
ambassador’s. We take for granted 
that he lias a friend or (better still) 
two friends with him, Ford's Jland- 
Imol' (of wliich, by the by, a revised 
edition will soon be wanted, for 
Spain is outgrowing it) in his pocket, 
and, with these and— if he and his 
coiui)aiiions bo totally ignorant of 
the language — a valet-de-place, he 
will have every requisite for enjoy- 
ing Madrid thoroughly. His eyes 
will have more occupation than 
his ears ; although, if familiar with 
Spanish, he will do well to keep the 
latter open. cspeciaUy when witliiii 
earshot of tne lower orders, who have 
a good deal of quaint humour pecu- 
liar to themselves and countiw^ If 
he has not been to the south oi Spain, 
2 A. 
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he will be struck by the Spanish 
characteristics uSi.the capital^ greater 
thau they are sometimes said to be. 
The costumes will probably particu- 
larly attract his notice. Tne men of 
the upper classes have become com- 
pletely afrancesados in that respect, 
and arebadimitationsof boulevard ex- 
quisites ; but the women, although not 
innocent of crinoline, preserve the 
graceful mantilla, which gives a pecu- 
liarly Spanish aspect to the streets and 
promenades. At one time there seem- 
ed danger that tliis most becoming 
find coquettish head-dress would be 
discarded in favour of the tawdiy 
French bonnet, but since then there 
has been a reaction, and bonnets are 
very fqw. the mantilla being recog- 
nised as both prettier and more con- 
venient. Amongst the lower ordtTS 
there are still some remains of a 
national dress, even amongst the 
people of Madrid— the Spanish town 
into which foreign fashions most 
miickly find their way — were it only 
tne brown cloak with red velvet 
facings, and the gacho hat of black 
velvet, with a low peaked crown and 
a brim turned up all round. And in 
Miulrid, as the capital and centre of 
Spain, there is always a sprinkling 
of natives of all parts of the kingdom, 
Valciiciaus, Andalusians, Basques, 
4tc., more or less in the costumes of 
their respective provinces. Then there 
arc the Maragatos,iu their loose knec- 
breoches, coloured garters, peculiar 
coats, and broad-brimmed hats : and 
the bull-fighters, who in the season 
are to-be seen in great numbers 
lounging about the Puerta del Sol, or 
at the conaers of the Four Streets 
(Gmtro CalJes) in the Carrera San 
Geronimo, <listinguishable by their 
short jackets, gaudy sashes, swagger- 
ing gait, and devil-may-care mien, 
and by the single lung platted lock of 
hair left at the back of their closely- 
cropped heads — not as a scalping- 
lock, or to lift them into paradise by, 
but whereto to fasten the moTio or 
ribbon ornament which forms a part 
of their costume when in the arenfu 
Allowing for the difference of national 
character, the bull-fighters corre- 
spond with the now nearly extinct 
class of prize-^htCrs in England ; 
fellows of infinite pluck and daring, 
strength and agility, whose conversa- 


tbn is composed of slang and low 
wit, and whose habits, generally dis- 
solute and extravagant, quickly rid 
them of the gold they earn by the 
daily risk of their lives. To these 
reckless courses, however, there ara 
exceptions, and (iuillen, better known 
as Cuchares or El Curro, now, in the 
opinion of many, the first bull-fighter 
bving, is a man of property and a 
landed proprietor, whoso strawberry 
gardens supply all Seville, and who, 
if a bull’s horn do not terminate his 
career, nill doubtless soon retire, after 
veiy many yoare^practicc and innu- 
merable triumphs, to repose, under 
the shade of his tauromachian laurels, 
in the case and dignity of a country 
gentleman. If liis ailmirers, whose 
name is legion, had their way, he 
would be created, at the very least, a 
titulo de CastiUdy or Castilian noble- 
man, and perhaps would be r(‘turiied 
to the Cortes, wlicre he would doubt- 
less cut Jis good a figure as many who 
how have seats there. 

Generally spcfiking, in Madritl, as 
tliroiighout Spain, the lower orders 
ore belter worth observation than 
the higher ones. The latter much 
resemble the same classes in other 
countries, at least upon tlu* surface. 
If you go below that, you find them 
dencient in education and gcMieral in- 
formation ; audit is to be hoped that 
in few European countritis have poli- 
tical and moral corrupti»m taken 
such deep root as in the uj)pi‘r layers 
of Spanish soch^ty. It is amongst 
the people that the national character 
and qualities are to ]>e sought, and 
that the foreigner finds abundant 
materials for curious observation. 
The higher classics offer an uiiiiiter- 
osting ami monotonous level by no 
means of attractive aspect. The two 
objects of their existence seem to bo 
to kill time and to extract money 
from the country. Place-hunting is 
the curse of Spain, and the origin of 
half the evils that afflict her. It is 
a r<igular profession— profession, 
indeed, to which all others are hela 
subordinate. Political life is not here 
entered upon by a few, who feel or 
believe it to be their vocation, but 
by a multitude, whose only qualifica- 
tions are self-confidence and audacity, 
their only aims idleness and lucre. 
Political honour and coni^istency are 
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things almost unknown. One might 
count upon ten fingers the public men 
in Spain who have never turned their 
coat or betrayed their party — often 
in the most barefaced and open 
manner. For by nearly all. in this 
country, the meanest personal interest 
is set above the greatest public good. 
Public spirit is unknown ; patriotism 
is in every man’s mouth but in no- 
body’s heart. In this respect no dis- 
tinction is to be made of parties or 
of professions. The most vehement 
Liberals, whose lipjpwhcn they are 
in opposition, overflow with profes- 
sions of disinterestedness, and their 
eyes with tears of sympathy with 
their country’s woes, no sooner get 
on the upper side of the wheel than 
they show themselves as gi^eedy and 
selfish as thosc^ whom they have been 
wont to tax witJi covetousness and 
(’lorniption. Thus, in 1854, Espar- 
tcro, nearly the only man in Spain 
whose honesty and aisiutercstedness 
have never bi’cn denied even by liis 
great(‘st enemies, and are proved by 
tlie fact of his remaining poor after 
opportunities of whii’h a tithe has 
stdficed to ojthers to amass enormous 
fortunes, was umible, when he came 
to power, to stem tlit' tide of givedy 
pliice-hunterB, and was driven nearly 
distraeted by the im'ssurc put up(»n 
him. The Progresistas had l«»en eleven 
years out of office ; tlieir appetite 
was keen, and they hold themselves 
entitled to both compensation and 
reward. This is invariably the cas(i 
when one party goes out ami another 
c;omes in. 'J’o content Die new appli- 
cants, a number of govonuneiit ser- 
vants must be rcmove<l ; most of 
these are entitled to a retiring aliow- 
ance, and so the charge on the trear 
siiry continually increases. Much the 
same systinn is observed with the 
anny. Officers do not strive for pro- 
motion by diligent attention to tho 
theory and practice of their profes- 
sion ; they study the dirty intneacies 
of Spanish politics, and live in hopes 
of an opportunity to “ pronounce,'* a 
slang word which means to mutiny 
and rebel. They upset the govern- 
ment they are pledged to obey and 
defend, welcome the new one with 
cheers, and are duly rewarfed by pro- 
motion to the brevet or even to tho 
full rank above that they hold. It 


were easy to establish a regular tariff 
of the rewards thus given for tho 
^atest military crime— for which, 
however, the regimental officers are 
to a certain extent to be excused, 
since it is invariably their generala 
who set them the bad example. 
An ordinary pronimciamiento, after 
the revolution has already been bc- 
gup by civilians, is worth one step ; 
if the military commence the move- 
ment, and come to blows with their 
comrades, they are heroes, and well 
deserve double promotion. Major- 
General Domingo Dulce, who, being 
then inspcctor-genoral of cavalry, took 
out two thousand horsemen under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar treachery, and 
defied the government of the day, 
was mafic lieutenant-general and 
grand cross. For the same thing, in 
another country, he would have been , 
}>roken, and rewarded with a rope 
instead of a ribbon. A foreign officer, 
on half-pay in Madrid, who went out 
and met a regiment marching upon 
tlie capital, and succeeded in seduc- 
ing it from its allegiance, was ac- 
tually tlirice promoted witliin a 
few months. Officers who resist 
temptation, and remain faitliful 
and ob(‘fiient to the government 
(^f tlic day, whatever that may b^ 
liave the "satisfaction of seeing their 
inferiors cantering in troops over 
their heads. The sy.stem adopted is 
a premium to inaun'oetion. 

All this, however, is a trite tale, 
and moreover politics were not con- 
tehipktetl when we sat down to 
scribble, for the benefit of'^ future 
ramblers on the banks of the Man- 
zanares, these slight sketches of life 
and manners in Mafirifi. To return 
to the lower orders, as affording 
emrious studies. Rome of the very 
lowest do this, as, for instance, 
the beggars and ballad - singers. 
That povirty and oysters walk hanfl- 
in-hand in London town was justly 
remarked, but, if our memory serve 
uSj never explained, by that philoso- 
phic Jehu, Mr Weller, senior. Here 
mendicity and melody do the same 
thing ; and it is hard to say why a 
beg^r should think the smht of a 
craved guitar, upon which he often 
cannot or does not play, a necessaiy 
accompaniment to a petition for a 
copper. To talk of melody, however, 
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is basely to sacrifice truth to an alli- 
teration, for nothing can be more 
discordant than the senseless twang- 
ing that greets one’s passage throu^i 
the thoroughfares of Madrid, proceed- 
ing from wretched objects, for the 
most part blind, maimed, or deform- 
ed, squatted in the gutter, with their 
back against the wall, or on the 
stairs and in the halls of clubs and 
public buildings, or at the foot of the 
trees that line the roads to the Retiro 
gardens. They change their station 
according to the season and to the 
time of day. If it be a fine after- 
noon, and the crowd streams towards 
the Retiro, every tree, from the artil- 
lery barracks at its gate to the Prado, 
has a beggar in its shadow, whilst 
others sit and crouch against the 
wall of the gardens, on the sid(i of 
the OalJe Alcala They often hunt in 
couples, a man and a woman toge- 
ther, and this is i)artirularly thcciise 
'with the blind. Neaily all the blind 
beggars have blind wives, probably 
because they require less looking 
after. There is nothing picturesque 
in their g(;iicral appeiirance, althougli 
one someiimes sees amongst them 
excellent studies for blind heads. 
Their dress is squalid and common- 
place, and might be that of their class 
111 many other countries, except that 
the men usually wear the calanh hat. 
Tlie women are dressed as English 
beggarwomen, in draggled gowns, but 
instead of those liorrihh', filthy and 
dilapidated bonnets wliich so shoc’k 
foreigners amongst our jiauper popu- 
lation, they cover their heads with 
a handkerchief of the commonest 
Glasgow print. The man is usually 
the musician. His guitar lie s across 
his knees, and ho occasionally lazily 
tortures its strings and the ears of 
the passers-by. ‘*By the blessed 
Vir^n of the gong ! ” he is apt to 
iminore you, just as a mendicant 
of old might have appealed to 
ou in the name of )St Cecilia. He 
as various forms of address, and 
some of them, translated into Eng- 
lish, appear very familiar, but here 
the beggar uses them to the Duke. 

Hh'manitos I por el amor de la 
mntmma Virf/en /” cries a stalwart 
blind man, with bare legs and feet, 
not over clean, and a face hideously 
seamed with the small-pox, to a party 


of grandees as they step from their 
carriage to enter the gardens : My 
little brothers ! for the love of the 
most holy Virgin!” And this is 
not moaned out, but spoken boldly, 
and contrasts with the shivering 
melancholy appeal of a London 
street beggar, or the unqtiious “ Mon 
bon Monsieur''' of tlie regular Parisian 
mendicant. Tliis is the country of 
practical equality, and, moreover, the 
religious dement still predominates 
in certain ways, and w^e are all bro- 
thers in Christ^A little fuithcr on 
you come to another “dodge.” A 
girl or woman holds a strip of paper, 
an eighth of a lottery- ticket, worth at 
the office from three to ten francs. 
“NumW 24,395 1” she shrieks out. 
“See, gentleman, what a beautiful 
number— what a lovely iiumlwr I It 
is thirty thousand dollars that I hold 
in m^ hand.” She "ivill bo delighted, 
however, to part with the winning 
ticket for a few i)Ciice above the office 
price, or rather she gives it to you, 
and trusts to your generosity. As 
night comes on, and promenatlers re- 
turn into town, tliere is a general 
change of position amongst the bog- 
ging fraternity, who thSi resort to 
the most frequented streets, ami 
hang ill numlxTS about tint doors of 
clubs and cat‘(5s. The musical iiien- 
dicants, those who ilo something 
more than twang, ami ]jav(^ the ]>re- 
tension to giv(^ you value for your 
money, establish themselves in their 
favouj’ite stations. Some of iiiesi; 
play duets on miitars and handnrrHie^ 
a sort of mandoline, w hich is played 
with a horn peg instead of with tin* 
fingers, and otliers sing. Celebrated 
amongst these is Perico el Ciego, the 
blind Perico, a fellow, of infinite fun, 
a tolerable voice, and cfuisiderablc 
skill oil the guitar. Attended by his 
blind wife, wJio sometimes accom- 
panies liim with voice or instrument, 
he is often to be heard in the Oalle 
de Sevilla, a flagged and much-fre- 
quented street, inaccessible to vehi- 
cles, which connects the Alcala and 
the San Geronimo, His repertory 
and his popularity are alike pro- 
digious^ and he commands a crowd, 
consisting by no means exclusively 
of the lower classes. Scarcely a per- 
son passes without pausing for a 
moment or two to hear at least a 
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couplet. Grinning countenances al- 
ways abound in his vicinity. It is 
impossible to ask him for a song that 
he does not know, and numerous are 
the novelties with which he astonishes 
his habitual auditors. In the intervals 
of his chants he holds a conversa- 
tion with his wife or a facetious 
monologue. He appeals with per- 
fo(;t confidence — a confidence rarely 
disapjiointed*— and infinite honhown 
micj for the reward of his perform- 
ance. “ Now tlien,” he says, “ I will 
sing a song you nave never heard 
before, and which it will do your 
heart good to hear.” Or he announces 
some popular favourite which he 
knows will detain his audience. 
“ But first,” he adds, “ let those who 
an* able, and those who are willing, 
and those who have got it, and those 
who can span; it, find some copficrs 
for Perico.” And he runs on in a 
(••miiciil strain whilst tuniing about 
ill the crowd with an extended palm, 
v.diich he never withdraws empty. 
H is ditties - as will be easily ima- 
gniKMl, if we remember how inueli 
is tolerated in Spain for the sake of 
wit— an; not always of the most de- 
corous di’scription ; and although one 
may now and then sec eouples, re- 
turning from theatre or tertulia, 
linger for a Tnomeiil within earshot, 
attracted by the contagious gaiety 
and vivacity of Pe.rico’s strains, they 
are for tlie most part ntt<'rly routed 
iiml put precinirato flight hoforo 
tln'v have heard half a song. On the 
other hand, at yonder street comer 
you shall sec three or four Madrid 
grisettes, whose cars arc less sijueam- 
isli, capering a fandango or bolero, 
having been put into what yiromises 
to be jierpetual motion by the irre- 
sistible notes pf the cunning blind 
man. 

After the theatres, from eleven till 
one, when the cafds arc at the fullest, 
beggars of a certain class are in their 
gloi^, and reap their harvest. These 
arc the thorougli^ professional 
mendicants with children. The 
toleration extended to beggars, and 
especially to the juveniles amongst 
them, is very great, and rather 
astonishes a toreigner. Match-sellers, 
lottery - ticket vendors, deaki-s in 
toys and soap, all enter the cafi^s, and 
are seldom ejected. At the door of 
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the Oofe Suizo, at the corner of the 
streets of Alcala and Sevilla, a woman 
nightly stations herself, attended by 
a troop of children. These, acting under 
her direction, make raids into the cafd, 
and show extraordinary adroitness 
in ducking uiuler tables and conceal- 
ing themselves behind burly indi- 
viduals in cloaks, when they see a 
waiter approaching. Nowand then 
ho detects them, and flaps them out 
of the place with his napkin, like 
flies; but, like that persevering in- 
sect, he no sooner turns his oack 
than they arc in again, with one eje, 
vigilant, on him, with the other, im- 
ploring, on the guests. One great 
object of the desires of these incipient 
guerillas is the cigar-ends that lie 
about the floor, and in the pursuit of 
whicli they disj)lay a suppleness that 
seems to argue a complete abscmcc of 
hones, or, at tlnj least, a double allow- 
ance of joints. Some of them carry 
bags, whereiji they collect the covet- 
ed fragments of moist tobacco, which 
are afterwards dried, chopped uj>, 
and converted into ritjaritoH (paper 
cigars) of tJie best quality. One small 
urchin, about three fe(;t hi^h, and 
apparently not much more than six 
years ohl, is a most active and valu- 
able liiember of this mendicant assq- 
ciation. To see him darting under 
benches and tables, and into impos- 
sible corners, and between people’s 
legs, and collecting his si)oil under 
the very nose of tlie waiters, and 
doubling like; a hare, and scouring 
out at the door 'when they make a 
move in his direction, is quite wonder- 
ful. He w(‘:iis a scrap of brown cloth 
over his shoulders iii imitation of a 
cloak ; his ieatures are pretty, al- 
though Ki(;kly ; his complexion pallid, 
as may he expeeted in a youth of his 
years who frequents caf(5s until one 
In the morning ; and it is to be feared 
that his diminutive size and tender 
age earn him so many coppers that 
he will linally make a fortune by 
beggary, and bring up- liis children 
and grandchildren to the same trade. 

The circulation of beggars in caf^s 
does not strike one in Madrid so 
much as it would in most ‘large 
towns, since here it is common for 
oplo scarcely better dressed than 
ggars freely to enter such establish- 
ments, where they are served quite 
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as promptly as if they were blue- 
blooded ^andces. Basque peasants 
iu rouDcI jackets, and red or white 
flat caps (the Biscayan boina, which 
was the Caxlist uniform cap during 
the civil war, and was worn by 
Zumalacarregui and Cabrera), mule- 
teers, and men who, from their ap- 
pearance, might be of any low roumi 
occupation, w^ilk in, accompanied by 
their females, establish themselves 
round the marble tables, contemplate 
their stubbly and not always very 
clean countenances iu the handsome 
mirrors, repose luxuriously against the 
padded velvet that backs the beuches, 
and take tlicir cotiee as coolly, con- 
verse as unconcernedly, and seem in 
all resiiccts to consider themselves 
quite tis much in their right place as 
any of the Ejccdencias and Seno7%as 
around them, and who show no more 
surprise at their intrusion than thc(/ 
manifest discomposure on fliuling 
themselves in such exalted society. 
But, as before said, Spain is tlie land 
of real equality — moT'cso tlnm France, 
where it is much more talked 
about. 

Travellers to tlie south of Europe 
ai'ii apt to build on the maguiiiceiit 
processions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Madrid they ^^ill be dis- 
appointed in this rcsi)ect. Proces- 
sions arc frequent there, and of some 
of them the personnel is numerous, 
and the pump great ; but tla ir aspect 
is dingy and shabby ; the rich va t- 
ments, canopies, banners, <kc. arc 
faded and tawdry; and, upon the 
whole, lietter things Jire t<j b(3 seen iu 
other Spanish towns, even iu some 
wliicli are second-rate iu jKiint of 
size and populatioiL The ludconies, 
crowded with ladies^ form in the ca- 
pital a more attractive show than the 
jirocession. In the Pluly Week and 
on Corpm Chiistl day — the latter a 
movable festival that occurs about 
the beginning of summer, and the 
promenade after which is a sort of 
Longchamps, where the ladies dis- 
])lay the latest fashions and their 
newest dresses — are the most remark- 
able religious ceremonies of the year. 
On Easter Sunday the Host is sent 
round in one of the queen’s coaches, 
preceded by bands of music, and 
escorted by a body troops. It stops 
at the houses of sick persons, and is 


taken in to them. Three priests alight 
flrom the carriage, the centre one wear- 
ing a gold and silver robe, and bear- 
ing the consecrated wafer, which, in 
common Spanish parlance, is called, 
with a familiarity that strikes Pro- 
testants as rather in*cvcrent, Dios or 
God. Four assistants carry, by means 
of four sticks, a silken awning over 
the priests and their sacred charge. 
The centre of the awning sinks a 
little, and on it rest fresh flowers. 
The royal carriage is of an anti<^ue 
form, of a deep cherry-rod, with 
burnished gildings. It is drawn 
by six greys, with postilion and 
coachman. The equipage might not 
excite much admiration iu Long Acre, 
but iicveriliclcss the effect of the 
whole turn-out is rich and royal. On 
the 10th April last, which was Easter 
Sunday, as wc w'orc observing the 
procession from our balcony iu the 
Plaza Mayor, we took the liberty of 
seeking a little information from a 
mature and most respectable-looking 
Spanish dame whose station was close 
to ours. This, she told us, was JJios 
great Dios— -iu contra- 
distinction to D'los c/iko — the little. 
Dios — w'hicli had passed the day l>i‘- 
fore. It w^as the same Dios, she 
kindly inlbrmed us, only th(‘. little one 
had no soldiers or music. The liu(‘, of 
the procession hud bi‘en iudicati'd the 
previous evening ill th<‘. usual maimer, 
and indetjil we remembered to have 
.seen tw'o dirty boys iu red#iid ycdlow 
dressing-gowns, looking like victims 
intended for an auto-da-ft5, inareliing 
through tlie streets, Ideating drums, ami 
attended by a host of ragged urchins, 
with whom the. (‘cclesiastieal drum- 
mers apparently kept up an animuted 
and jocose colloquy. \V hen the Host 
descended from the carriage, the mili- 
tary baud playiid the Royal March- 
played only on sucli occasions, and in 
the Queen’s jirosence. The people at 
the windows threw out flowers and 
little sciuares of paper of various col- 
ours, with grotesque woodcuts and 
harbarous verses printed upon them. 
These aMaian, as tliey are called, are 
the invariable accompaniments of pro- 
cessions hero, and are thrown out in 
great quantities, thickly strewing the 
ground, much to the delight of the 
street urchins, who make collections 
of them. Xliey are sold for a penny, 
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in larffe sheets, each one containing 
Severn dosens of the small squares ; 
they are then cut up, and tossed by 
handfuls from the windows under 
which the procession is passing. Their 
subjects arc very various, comprising 
all manner of quaint fictions, often 
ludicrous enough ; histories of famous 
robbers and -criminals ; occasionally 
the libretto of a comic opera abridged 
into some fifty hobbling Spanish 
couplets of two lines cadfi, serving 
to explain the rude drawings above 
them. It is difficult to trace any con- 
nection between these pictures (which 
arc got up something in the style of 
those that issue from Seven Dials’ 
printing establishments) and religious 
processions. Probably their subjects 
originally had reference to the events 
commemorated on the day; but, in 
course, td* time, sketches of the life of 
the Virgin or of the samts, accom- 
panied by texts of Scripture or pious 
distiehs, Lave dcgcircrated into the 
profanities now in vogue. In like 
manner, at the vt^henm^ or night- 
festivals, held in honour of St John, 
St Peter, and otlier saints, a vast 
number of plaster figures arc ex})osod 
for sale,. These, were perhaps origin- 
ally cliigi<!s of the saints ot the day, 
the object of which was gradually lo.st 
sight of, and their nature changed. 

We Ave.re rather surprised at the 
free-and-easy and aliiio.st flippant 
iiianutT in which our iutclligent and 
estimable neighbour, who was in 
asp(‘et almost ascetic, and whom we 
happened to know was a scrupulous 
attendant on all manner of nifissos, 
spok<‘, of Dios chico and Dios ffvai^de^ 
.and at the unceremonious tone of 
some of her remarks respecting the 
pomps of the da3^ But the truth 
18, that one not unfreqmmtly finds in 
Spain tliis kind of irreverence co- 
existent with a great deal of big- 
otry ainl superstitious observance of 
outward forms. One of the most 
amusing instances of external piety 
we remember to have witnessed was 
in a Ma<lrid club, where every night, 
towards twelve o* clock, a rouge- 
et-noir table opens. Occasionally it 
has happened that, when the game 
was at the hottest, the table strew- 
ed with gold and notes, eagerness 
to be read on the flushed counte- 
nances that craned over the green 


cloth, there was heard, in the street 
Tvkhout, the tinkle of the bell that 
announces the passage of the Host. 
Instantly the game was suspended ; 
the gamblers knelt upon their chairs 
or on the flo.or,and crossed themselves 
and mumbled prayers whilst the con- 
secrated wafer passed on its way 
to some djHng man’s bedside. The 
Bound of the bell, and of the steps of 
the priests, grew fainter, and, as it 
died- away, the gamblers resumed 
their seats, again grasped their gold, 
and stretched their necks, and once 
more it was “ Rouge gagne et la coii- 
leur'' The Queen, when she meets 
the Host, invariably gives up her 
carriage to it, and procecnls on foot ; 
and only the other day some of the 
Spanisli newspapers overflowed with 
indignation because one of the mails, 
on entering Madrid, overtook tlie 
Host, and instead of following it at a 
snail’s pace down a very long street, 
was so disrespectful as to i)ass it, an(l 
make the best of its way to the post- 
office. 

An Englishman acquainted witli 
Spanish, but not with Spaniards, and 
coming to Spain for the first time, 
must inevitably be struck by the 
<li verting examples of eccentricity 
of thought and action observable 
amongst tlic indigenous population. 
Many of these spring from their dis- 
like of innovation, and from their 
liuge national s(df-conceit ; it being 
the firm conviction of all but a 
minute minority of travelled and 
enlightened men (who can scarcely 
venture to exy)re 8 S what they really 
think), that Sj)iiuish wtiys are better 
than any other ways. You show 
them a simple and obvious improvc- 
mvut to be made, and they listen to 
you with incredulity, if not with dis- 
dain, and rarely adopt it. If you go 
to a tradesman or artisan for some 
article he deals in or fabricates, and 
retmest him to prepare it for you iu 
ratlK^r a different manner from that 
usual in Spain, it is ten to one that 
he refuses, says it cannot be done, or 
demands ^ome exorbitant increase of 
price, — as much as to say, that if you 
will have caprices you must pay for 
them. Spaniards have no natural 
turn for trade ; they are deficient in 
application and E^culative euter- 
pn^, and have no idea of the miracles 
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that may be wrought by an ener- 
getic wifi. Frugal, temperate, and 
contented with little, they would 
rather live poorly than put them- 
selves to extraordinary exertions, or 
deviate from established routine. 
Hence their slow progress in the arts 
of life, and hence it is that foreigners, 
notwitlistanding the jealousy enter- 
tained of them, and the denial of fair 
play they frequently meet with, beat 
them at every turn on their own 
ground and in their own capital. In 
Madrid a large iminber of the best 
shops and most lucrative trades are 
carried on by foreigners — by French, 
Italians, and GtTmuiia The millin- 
ers, the hair-dresscrs (not the barbers 
—the Spaniard has iilways been a 
liTst-rate shaver), many of the bakers, 
the best bootmakers, nearly all the 
dealers in toys, trinkets, porcelain, 
and foreign wares, are natives of 
other countries. The principal brew- 
ery (a vast deal of thin beer is con- 
sumed in Madrid, and, mingled with 
iced lemonade, forms an excellent 
beverage in hot W’eather) is in the 
hands of foreigners ; the only (hmtists 
whom a prudent man wouhl allow to 
look into his mouth are an American 
and an Italian. CPas and liaekney- 
eoaclics w^ere introduced hen*, by 
Englishmen. There arc a great num- 
ber of Italian cooks here ; the largest 
hotel, the most iiot(;d eating-house, 
the best cafe, are kept by tbreigners. 
This list is merely the result of casual 
observation ; a little investigation 
wrould doubtless enable one greatly 
to prolong it. Tlie scarcity of 
water (to be amended, it is hoped, 
in a few months, by the opening of 
the “ Canal (»f Isiibel II.,”1by wiiich 
water is to be brought from a distant 
stream) is probably tln^ cause that 
there arc no market-gardens round 
Madrid. The soil is arid, and the 
summer sun parching and unfavour- 
able to vegetation ; but^till there can 
be scarcely a doubt that, if this were 
sin English or French town (or in pos- 
session of the Spanish Moors, those 
sidepts in gardening and hydraulic 
science), something would ere this 
have been made of the environs. The 
barren sandy earth might have been 
rmriched by artificial means, at least 
to the extent of supplying the capital 
with choice fruits and vegetables. In 


most places manure is a saleable 
article ; here you pay for its removal, 
and it is in great measure wasted. 
Asparagus and strawberries (the small 
wood kind) come from Araiyuez, but 
nearly everything else in the way of 
vegetables and fniit comes from veiy 
far, and consequently is extremely 
dear, and lacks freshness. Persons who 
expect to find in Spain , on the strength 
of its climate, fruit of delicious 
flavour, will bo much disappointed: 
a great deal of that eaten in Madrid 
comes from Valencia, and is faded, 
watery, and tasteless. Glimatc is of 
little "avail if skill in cultivation be 
not there to supjily savour. This 
nile may not hold good iu the tropics, 
but it certainly does in Spain. 

Owing to the small temptation 
afforded by the environs, there is 
jierhaps no place in the world whose 
inhabitants take so little exercise, 
caucstrian or j>edestrian, as those of 
Madrid. There is no jjreat jileasure 
iu riding over an expanse of treeless 
sand : tlie C(mt dd Cumvo is a poor 
apology for a park, and oru* must 
have permission to enter it ; if you 
W'alk out of the t(»wn, uo verdant plain 
or smiling landscape ruw^ards your 
fatigue ; and in some quiet hollow 
you may chance to be met w^ith by 
ill-lookiug miscreants wdth knives as 
long as your arm, in whi(di case you 
will feel tliankfiil il’you esrapc; jmrse- 
lessjbut without bloodletting. Madrid 
abounds in ruffians to whoiW robb(!n^ 
and murder are pleasant pastimes, and 
who occasionally stroll a few miles 
out in quest of prey. So nearly all 
tlic riding and w^alking arc (lone 
w'ithin the limits of the towm, the 
former chiefly in tlie proimmadt'S 
known as the Fuente (Jastellaiia and 
the Prado, where at siiiiimer eventhle 
a few score equestrians may be seen, 
principally wdiat are here called pol- 
ios [Awjlice^ ciiicks), a cant tenn 
meaning semi-fledged diminutive 
dandies of thti bantam breed, who 
give themselves all the airs and pre- 
tensions of old cocks. The horses 
arc generally Spanish and of small 
mark, often trimmed and docked so 
as to give them un fati^ air of Eng- 
lish or French hacks : like their ria- 
ers, in short, they are bad (jounteifeits 
of foT(;ign originals. As to walking, 
the best place is unquestionably the 
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Rctiro, used hy Spaniards as a sum- 
mer lounge, but where an English- 
inan, desirous of good honest exorcise, 
may obtain it at almost any season. 
Hardly any Spaniards walk for exer- 
cise. They idle and saunter about, 
stopping occasionally when the con- 
versation gets earnest or fast, as if 
tluiy could not move legs and tongue 
simultaneously j now sitting on a 
ben<;h, now lingering to roll a paper 
cigar, and wait the aiTival of some 
smoker whom they see approaching 
with a light. Then, from the lowest 
to the higlicst, and exce*-])t in the great 
heats of summer, they arc a cloak- 
wcaring pcojde, and the cloak is 
the lounger’s garment par ex&l fence. 
I Jilt whilst they dawdle by the pond 
and look at the gold fish, a foreigner, 
l>{‘nt on oj)eiiiTig his pores and apf)e- 
tite, may got a pleasant walk enough 
by striding two or three times com- 
pletely round the lletiro. Not 
that this garden (for ])arlicu]ars f*f 
which Ford may be consulted) will 
apiHjar otherwise than scruliby, stunt- 
ed, and paltry comfmred witii Ken- 
sington or the Tuileries, amidst 
whose brilliant flovv<*r-beds and rieb 
masses of I'oliagc one inny fancy oin'- 
self reni()t(' from towns ; but, never- 
tlieless, when one’.s eyes have got 
parched and irritated by the dust 
and glare (»f Madrid streets, it is a 
relief to st‘ek the shiid(*s of the Buen 
Ketin), wliicdi one is fain to admit is 
really a good retreat. In ^Sf)ain, if 
one w(*iild be contented, one must 
not eoinjiare with other countries ; 
and so we must nut too severely cri- 
ticise tlic dwarfish trees, artificially 
but iinpcrfcctlv irrigated, the seedy 
tloworsthat tell of bad gardening, tlie 
want of that fresh suit emerald turf 
t he eye delights to rest upon. Ihore 
is a mixture of cultivation and wild- 
ness in the Retiro which is not dis- 
Mgrecabh* ; to some portions a good 
deal of care is evidently given ; else- 
W’here you come upon patches of 
waste ground serving as nurseries 
for young trtjcs, and overgrown with 
poppies, yellow coli’s-foot, rank dog- 
daisy, scentless wild mignonette, and 
particularly with the rose-pink blos- 
som of the marsh-mallow, wliich one 
might imagine nature had scat- 
tered there m such abundance that 
its emollient properties might serve 


as a corrective of the scorching irri- 
tating climate. Here and there are 
cypress-grown bits, which, combined 
with the bright clear climate, remind 
one ofTurkish cemetery scenery. For 
adopting the Retiro as an habitual 
walk, there is the additional reason 
that there is very little pleasure in 
walking in the streets of Madrid. 
When one has got accustomed to their 
asjKJCt, and the charm of novelty has 
worn olf, tliey offer little attraction ; 
and in most of tliem, moreover, the 
Ibotpatli is too narrow, and the passen- 
gers are too numerous, lor rapid pro- 
gress to b(*, pmcticable. The stranger 
will be stni A by one of their features: 
the iminenso number of sccond-hana 
shops, m'iseellaiieous stores, a low de- 
scription of what the French call hric- 
a-hrac shojis, in which are ottered for 
sale ancient furniture and curiosities, 
brass chandeliers and ornaments, 
fantastical wearing apparel, oil-paint- 
ings without frames, and soiled en- 
gravings with frames — in short, a few 
t hings that are either useful or orna- 
mental mixed up with an immensity 
of nibbish. Foreigners wJio come to 
Spain with a notion that they cannot 
fail to pick up precious and cheap 
sj)ecimens of the Spanish masters, 
will liardly find it worth while to 
rumnuige these sliops, in which the 
works of art are generally of an ex- 
tremely low class, most of them mere 
daubs from the bnish of artists who 
have evidently mistaken their voca- 
t ion. Tlie eiigr.*i\'in^^8 are rather bet- 
ter worth notice. The majority of 
them are of an uninteresting kind 
- old French engravings, portraits of 
Ferdinand VII., of Maria Oliristina, 
and of Isabel IL, and of Spanish 
generals, many of whom arc unknown 
to fumt'- beyond their native land ; 
engravings of naval battles at tlie * 
end of the last century, and litho- 
graphs of actions during the War of 
Intfependence^ and the conflict with 
Don Carlos. The rising in Madrid 
on the 2(1 May 1808, and the defence 
of Saragossa, are veiy fa vourite sub- 
jects, although we regret to say that 
the heroic maid of Saragossa, she 

" Wbo hun^ so fiercely on the flying foe, 
Foird by a woman's hand, beforo a 
l)attoir’d wall,” 

(and who died, by the by, the other 
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day, full of years, and much honour- 
ed, in the Spanish - AMcan posses- 
sions), is not represented, by the 
artists of her Ovrn nation, as that 
graceful, gazelle-eyed, thorough-bred 
sort of beauty into which she has 
been exalted by the poets, painters, 
and gravers of England and France ; 
but tliat, on the contrary, in sundry 
Spanish engravings we have seen, 
she appears as a strapping, coarse- 
foatured, broad - shouldered, Arra- 
gonese wench, with big hands and 
brawny limbs— in shoit, not at all a 
bad cut of a guimer, if she were difler- 
eutly dressed. It perhaps says little 
for Spanish morality that the exploits 
of notorious robbers seem to bo quite 
as often pictorially celebrated as the 
feats of patriots and heroes. Some 
of the knights of the road have had 
their adventurous lives chronicled in 
long series of illustrations, and pro- 
minent amongst these is tin? Mara- 
gato, a rcnow'iied brigand, the scene 
of whoso achievements was the pro- 
vince of Murcia, where many a talc 
of his prowess and atro<uties, and (d' 
his death at the hands of a bold 
priest, may still be gathon'.d by thos(i 
who chcKise to wander into thiit tlis- 
trict, either to pluck oranges from 
the tree in the rich hneiifis, or to 
batlie their bodies in the hot mcnlici- 
nal springs of Archena. As regards 
portraits, the only interesting one wo 
ever stumbled upon was an oval Jiini- 
engraviiig, not badly executed, which 
bore b(meath it, in Spanish, ‘‘ The 
Most Excellent Lord Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo.” The inscription might not 
have struck us, but the features did ; 
there w’^as no mistaking the aqnilint'. 
nose, and the falcon glance of the 
clear well-opened eye. It was the 
Duke, with his Spanish title, which 
he so wtdl earned, but by wliich he 
is least known— a very liandsorae 
pleasing likeness of him as a young 
man, in a plain uniform, with tlie 
collar and badge of the Golden Fleece 
round his neck and a couple ol' stars 
on his breast. No painter’s name was 
signed, but the engraver had taken 
care to inform all beholders that 
J oaef Uko to grabo en Cadiz, The 
shopkeeper did not seem to have any 
clear idea who tjiis Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo was * he was a grande de 
Espana^ of that there could be no 


4loubt, but whether a general, or a 
minierter, or a great gun belonging 
to the palace, he dedmod deciding, 
kindly leaving us to choose. We are 
ashamed to say for how few reals we 
acquired this eflfigy of the hero of 
Salamanca, and that upon the very 
spot where, after that vrell-won and 
glorious fi^it^ he was worshipped 
by an enthusiastic nation, borne on 
men’s hands, and contended for by the 
loveliest of the land. Now, lie is 
thought of by Spaniards as tlie rather 
clever chief of a small auxiliary force, 
which rendered them some assist- 
ance in driving the French out of the 
country. It would be too painful to 
their vanity to teach their eluldrcu 
the truth ; to own that it was he and 
his invincible army (which ho had 
himself made) that fluttered the. 
eagles of France from Vimiera t(» 
Vittoria, from Torres Vedra.s to 
Toulouse, and sav(‘d Spain, not witli 
the aid of her g(*nerals and armies, 
but in spite of their ignorance, obsti- 
nacy, and (‘ow^ardic(‘. But gratitude, 
thought vrCy as vre carcftilly and rc- 
si^ecttully rolled up the ])ortrait of a 
hero, is not to be sought in Sj>ain, 
where it is a plant of si'iiniy growth, 
and where all that is exotic is envied 
and dislik(Ml. As tlie thought (toshcmI 
our minds, our attention wfis attract- 
ed by a show-board, on which wen* 
l»ast(5d a. number of engravings, and 
amongst these some caricatures, one 
of which, of ancient date, greatly dt‘- 
lighteil us. It was entitlerl, Marchu 
pnripUada del EJercito Inglei^^ 
iendo a. snrorrer a ^»77.s* nliadoH — 
•‘‘Precipitate I^Iarch of the English 
Army going to succour its Allies.” On 
a crawfish was scath'd an English 
general, with his hands in a luiiff ; 
behind him came his 8(‘cond in com- 
mand and his army, all in magni- 
ficent red (‘oats, and arrayed on the 
back of a large toi toise. Up in tJie 
clouds, in the distance, 8i»ain was 
typified by a soldier in Spanish uni- 
form, with a vulture perched on his 
shouhiers, and nreving on his vitals. 
He calls out for lielp, and bids his 
allies hasten. “ Wc shall get there 
in time,” the English commander rtv 
plies. “ Ya llegaremos, mi” As 
a caricature it was Tiot bad, and it 
was also an exemplification of the 
habitual ingratitude of Spaniards to 
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all who ronder them Berviees. It 
was tlie last copy, aiid the shopman 
could not part with it, for it was 
msted tight on a window-shutter. 
He had had a number of them, he 
said, proceeding from an old stock, 
and had sold them rapidly. 

Although the publisher's trade is 
a poor one in Madrid,. there is per- 
haps no town of the size where one 
sees more al fresco bookstalls or 
puestosy arranged in a careful manner, 
generally in the portals of houses, or 
else, as before the Ministry of Public 
Works, long bookcases ot numerous 
sheli^es, with doors that are closed 
and locked at night and in wet 
■wcatlnjr. As the Madrilenos are 
decidedly not a reading people-, it is 
ditficnlt to conjecture how tlicse open- 
air booksellers make a living, unless 
it be that their stock consists of the 
old libraries of illiterate grandees and 
hidalgos, sold as waste [)aj»er, so that 
if they sell a book a-day it "supplies 
the puckero. Most of thesij books 
are bound in the rude Spanish 
luaniior— foreign-bound books being 
prohibif(‘(l in Spain, and liable to 
Iittvc llioir c(jvcj-s torn olf at the 
frontier. Their contents are. exces- 
sively various, and the majority of 
them an; old and utterly worthless, 
but we have heard iustaiices of per- 
severing bibliomaniacs nicking u]) 
rare and curious works. Some 
jjaticnco and resolution is necessary 
for the hunt amongst the mass of 
tnish ; in winter and spring one 
risks a palinoain^ from the cold wind 
streaming through streets and corri- 
dors, hnd in siimiuer the emanations 
from the jiortals of Madrid houses 
are anything but fragrant, sendug 
that it is the gmieral custom with 
this not very clean or scrupulously 
decent people to put them to the 
same use as the columns on the Paris 
boulevards. Tlie street-doors %f all 
houses arc left open here, but only a 
minority — still small, although in- 
creasing— c-an boast of jiort-ers, and 
the entrance-hall or passage of those 
that have no such gua rdians becomes 
a public property and conveniene.e. 
So it is not unusual to let the door- 
way to a tailor or cobbler, or to some 
small dealer in fruit, phosphorus 
matches, fresh bread, or old nooks. 
Amongst the last-named commodity 


our owm investigations have been 
neither frequent nor successful, and 
indeed the only interesting volume 
we ever liit upon was one entitled 
“ Collection of Refranes (proverbs), 
Adages and Proverbial Sa^ngs, with 
their Explications and Interpreta- 
tions,” which may perhaps, at some 
future time, form tne sulyect of an 
essay for Maga. Spaniards, it is 
well known, are great lovers of pro- 
verbs. In Spain it is not, as in Eng- 
land and France, “a sign of inferior 
breeding to employ them in conver- 
sation. The Spaniard loves to 
sprinkle his discourse with them, and 
is pleased whena foreigner appositely 
introduces them. Many of them are 
rich in humour and point, and one 
class is particularly worth notice ; 
that, namely, which artlessly satir- 
ises the most prominent defects and 
vices of the Spanish character, often 
embodying in a terse maxim princi- 
ples diametrically opposed to Spanish 
jiractice. Others iioto abuses with- 
out apj)lying censure. Thus, appro- 
priate to the commonusjigeof Spanish 
governments and public officers of all 
classes, we fiiid the saying, Quien el 
aceiicmemra, las manosseunta — “He 
who measures oil greases his hands.” 
At this moment, Espartero and the 
falhm, do])reciatcd, and much vili- 
peiide<l } Vogr(‘bistas — to whose hands, 
it must he admitted, very little oil 
clung during their brief tenure of 
liower — might quote the saying, A 
muertos y a idos, no hay amigos— 

“ The dead and the departed have no 
friends;” and this one, Dvl arid cai- 
do, tmlm hacenleha — “From the fallen 
tree all cut faggots.” Had they made 
that use of tlieir opportunities which 
their successors are artively doing, 
they might have consoled themselves 
for the scoffs and vituperation of their ^ 
enemies ; for, says the proverb, Qnim 
tiene argen, time todo lien — “He who 
has nioiiey has everything but again, ' 
it is said, No se hizo la mid por la 
hoca del asno — “ Honey is not for the 
ass’s mouth aiid-iieople who could 
remain for tw(» years at the head of 
aiiairs iu Spain without hlling their 
pockets, do not deserve another 
ebuiice. But perhaps the happiest 
and truest proverb, as applied to 
Spain, that is to bo found amount 
the two thousand contained in this 
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amusing little book, is one that says, 
Fray modesto nuncafue prior — ** The 
modest friar was never prior for 
there surely never was a country 
where diffident merit had so little 
chance, and where so many ignorant 
knaves attained to the highest places 
by dint of mere assurance, and in 
virtue of the ridiculously exorbitant 
value they set upon themselves. 

But we tire in Madrid, Ebony, and 
in the dogdays. The sun blazes piti- 
lessly out of an indigo sky ; there is 
no coolness in the feeble breeze which 
scarcely stirs tlic striped awnings of 
the balconies, or rustles the leaves of 
the rose-laurels in the window ; the 
streets arc deserted ; at yonder corner 
a group of porters and lazzaroni lie 
sleeping on tlio pavement; on tlio 
other side of the plaza, the dower- 


sellers have withdrawn themselves 
and their merchandise within the 
deep shadow of the art^des, and slum- 
ber on their chairs, insured against 
customers at this torrid hour; the 
puffy quail, which hangs, in what 
appears to us a cruelly small cage, at 
a neighbouring wind-Ow, has ceased 
liis monotonous fiall, and is taking 
the siesta ; the last lingering streaks 
of snow have melted from the Gua- 
darama summits, now dimly seen 
through the sultry mists that shroud 
thorn : it is fine weather for sleep— ^ 
also for brain-fever and hydrophobia, 
blit certainly not for any kind of ex- 
ertion. Anil BO we lay down our pen, 
retaining it oidy long enough to sign, 
now as ever, your faithful 

MaMif, Jain 


THE BENOAL MUTT.NY. 


The British public is notoriously 
slow to realise a great disaster. The 
national self-reliance seems impene- 
trable to the voice of waniing: at 
the first note of evil tidings, the 
money-market— our only sensitive or- 
gan— is kept quiet by assurances that 
the accounts are exaggerated, and 
the worst is over. In l^irliaineiit, a 
Ooverrimoiit wijich has no secrets 
from the enemy either evades inquiry, 
or answers with a misplaced vaunt. 
It is only by degrees that the tnith 
creeps out. Private information ap- 
pears^ in the papers ; admissions are 
gradually extorted of all the red- 
tapists, denied before ; and as the 
different statements get ])icced to- 
gether, the pulilic wakes up with a 
roar, and incontinently plunges into 
a panic.' Then a minister or a cabinet 
must be sacrificed ; committees and 
commissions are voted to inquire 
wliom we shall hang ; millions are 
flung about in frantic profusion ; re- 
forms lon^ talked of are adopted 
with bewildering precipitation— till, 
. liaving put itself through all its paces, 
and be^nning to suspect that its in- 
dignation is hardly more creditable 
than the original impassibility, the 
laagnanimous public subsides into a 
calm, and finishes with the iiidis- 


criminate decoration of aeoqscrs r.nd 
accused. 

Such is the routine : it has heeii 
faithfully followed, up to the. time 
wc writi‘, in the mattiu’ of the Tieiif^al 
mutiny : it may have coiiqdrtcd its 
cirel(‘ before what wi* write can ap- 
pear in print. The disaffectiou which, 
long smouldering in tlie Bengal armv, 
began lo show itself in action as ijarly 
as January last, attained to a crisi.s 
in the second week of May. An 
official narrative of its rise and ino- 
grc.ss was despatched from Calcutta 
on th(*. 18th of that month. Lord 
Ellcnborough, with his usual vigil- 
ance, adverted to the subject iu the 
House of Lords on the t)t)i June, 
and was answered by Lord Granville, 
that he hop(^d the accounts were ex- 
aggerated ! Two days after, Mr 
Venftn Smith, in opposing the pidi- 
tion of some missionarie.s in Bengal, 
told the House “it could not be 
di.sguiscd that considerable disaffec- 
tion prevailed among the troops, in 
consequence of a prevalent notion 
that a compulsory conversion of the 
natives was inttnded,^^ He added, 
that “ it was not his wish to alarm 
the House or the public — the agita- 
tion, he trusted, was limited to a few 
of the troops, and would speedily be 
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repressed!” The President of the-^ 
Board of Control was at this time 
in possession of despatches announc- 
ing the \disapi)earance of six regi- 
ments from tne strength of the Ben- 
gal army, the commission of horrible 
atrocities by the Sepoys on their ofh- 
061 * 8 , and the seizure of Delhi with the 
proclamation of a Mussulman em- 
peror I . To Lord Ellenborough’s sug- 
gestion that a proclamation should 
bo issued to tranquillise the angry 
suspicions of the native soldiery, 
Lord Granville replied — for there 
mast always be a reply— that the 
Indian Goveruinent had aeted judi- 
ciously in not taking any such step. 
Y(it, if his lordship had read his dc- 
S])atch(‘-s, he would have found that 
a similar suggestion had proceeded 
from tli(^ Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Korth-western Provinces ; and the 
procliiiniition was actually issued 
ny the Governor-Geucral on the IGth 
iday \ 

So unequal, tot), was t\vc adioa 
of the homo authoritu's to the 
emergency reported, that, notwith- 
standing the loud cry fnun linlia for 
th(^ immediate despatch of ev\*ry Eng- 
llsli soldier that could be spared, it 
was tli( ‘light enough, as late, as tlui 
cud ol‘ .June, to have placed four 
regiments under onhrs to enibark^iox 
India. Happily 10,000 men had re- 
turned to IJomhay from the IV'rsian 
expedition, and the force despatched 
li’um this country foi' China will have 
l)oen (liviTled to a duty more con- 
sonant with justice and the security 
(‘f the British Empire. For these 
reinforcciiienU, however, the Indian 
Gove.rnme.iit is no way indebted 
to the foresight or md^[*’iiieut of the 
Cabinet at home. Tlu*lr mouthpiece 
in the House of Lords again assured 
us, on the iOth June, that the dis- 
alicction in India "was exaggerated 
by the noble carl. There w as no 
occasion for alann, and it was ejuite 
unnecessary to call out the militia.” 
On the same evening the President of 
the Board of Control told the other 
House that the additional forces 
were sent out simply as a. measure 
of security, not at all as believing the 
empire of India to be in peril. 

Very different, and much more saga- 
cious, was the language held by Uie 
leader of the Conservative Opposition. 


" No one,” said Mr Disraeli, " could 
shut his eyes to the extreme peril to 
which, at this moment, our authority 
is subject in tliat country \ but I can- 
not say— little as my confidence has 
ever been in the Government of India 
— that I take those despairing or des- 
perate views with respect to our posi- 
tion which, in moments of danger or 
calamity, are too often prevalent. I 
would express my opinion, that the 
tenure by which wo hold India is 
not a frail tenure ; but when we con- 
sider that that great country is in- 
habited by twenty-five nations, dif- 
ferent in race, different in religion, 
and different in language, I t^k 
it is not easy— perhaps it is not pos- 
sible— for such heterogeneous ele- 
ments to fuse into perfect combin- 
ation. Everything, however, is 

POSSIULE— EVERY DISASTER IS PRAC- 
TICABLE- IF THERE BE AN INEFFI- 
CIENT OR NEGLIGENT GOVERNMENT.” 

These utc t\vc sentuneuts wVvieh 
actuate, to a luan, tV\e persons now 
in England best acquainted with the 
condition of India. Of all dangers or 
disasters, there is none which more 
quickly sends the blood out of an old 
Anglo-Indiaif s face than the prospect 
of mutiny among the native troops on 
the, ground of emte or religion. Yet 
this is the. very danger of whicli the 
Home Government and the public 
generally were apprised with so little 
emotion. Anglo-Indians, however, 
are in sufficient numbers at home to 
impart their apprehensions to a largo 
portion of society. By the middle of 
July, Ministers had roused them- 
selves to the determination of send- 
ing 20,(KX) Hroops to India. ' The 
] ‘resident of the India Board— of 
whom Lord Elleiiborough, with more 
candour than politeness, declared 
that “ in his constant and extensive 
communications with gentlemen con- 
nected with India, he never met a 
man who had not the most thorough 
distrust of the right lion, gentleman,” 
—promised to lay “ papers ” on the 
table of Parliament ; ana on the 27th, 
the question attained the dimity of a 
field-day in the House of Oommons. 
Mr Vernon Smith was then content 
to maintain that it was a "mere 
military mutiny,” not a national 
revolt, wc had to deal with. Ad- 
mitting the delicacy and importance 
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of the religiotts question, he coolly 
observed it was nothing new, having 
been agitated so long ago as the 
mutiny of Vellore ! and to remove 
^all remaining uneasiness, his Graco 
the Duke of Argyll was good enough 
to promise in the House of Lords, 
that Government would put down 
the insurrection with a high hand, 
and spare no exertion to maintain 
our Indian empire ! ” 

August comes, and with it the 
assurance that tnc troops to be de- 
spatched to India amount to 30 , 000 . 
Now, too, Lord Ellenborough’s sug- 
gestion — ridiculed by Lord Gran- 
ville two months before — to embody 
the militia, is adopted with the entire 
approval of H.R.H. the Commander- 
in-Ohief. Still, as late as the 11th, 
General Evans denounced, with 
reason, the tardy dc^snatch of the 
troops, while many leading military 
members joined in his complaint that 
Government was not sufficiently alive 
to the danger. 

Three months have now elapsed 
since the despatch of th<nt mail, 
which, Mr Vernon Smith so pleasant- 
ly told us, came away a day or two 
too soon to bring the intelligence of 
the rc'capture of Delhi and tlie entire 
suppression of the n;volt. Etich suc- 
cecuing mail has brought tidings only 
of its extension. The armies of the 
other Presidencies are happily still 
stanch ; but it would be rasliiiess, 
rather than wisdom, to predict for 
one week the fidelity of any native 
troops, while insurrection maintains 
itself in Bengal. We arc far enough 
from despair, but wc are more than 
ever impressed with the' correctness 
of Mr Disraeli’s remark, 'that 
disader is practicahle if there he a 
negligent or inefficient goveimmentf 

We agree at once with the Govern- 
ment and the journals, that it is a 
military mutiny, not a national re- 
volt, which threatens us : but wc arc 
unable to share the consolation which 
they derive from the distinction, when 
we remember that it is exclusively on 
the military arm that the possession 
of India depends. From the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin, the use of the 
term “ national ” is in India a 
“ mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
The weat continent to which we as- 
sign that a])pellatioii, contains (exclu- 


sively of its Mahommedan invaders) 
a good score of native populations, 
far more distinct from each other in 
language, customs, and rclirion than 
the nations of Europe. We lump 
them together in common parhince 
under tlie term “ Hindu,” just as, with 
much nearer approximation to cor- 
rectness, the native accepts Euro- 
p(^an ” for the distinctive appellation 
of his pale-faced rulers. But the 
populations of India not only never 
formed a nation, nor even a confede- 
racy, but th(^y have nothing “ na- 
tional ” within themselves. The an- 
cient i>eculiar polity of the land has 
been called, without much forcing 
of the term, municipal ; every vil- 
lage has a government and a society 
strongly compacted within itself ; but 
its connection with the neighbouring 
communities is feeble, and its rela- 
tions to the Supreme Govenimcnt are 
,8im ply those of atributaiy. The native 
cultivator^ mechanic, or merchant, 
has little lurther eoneeru with the rul- 
ing power, whether Hindu, Mahom- 
mcdaii, or British, but to contribute 
his share of the rent or taxes levied 
from the community to which he 
belougs. All that he desires in re- 
turn,— and usually desires in vain,— 
is the ])rotection of an efficient police, 
with the administration of justice in 
matters above the reach of the vil- 
lage conclave. For the rest, he only 
asks to be let alone — to tread the 
little round that his parents trod 
liefore him ; to scratch the fields with 
the same (;rookcd stick that served 
his father for a plough; to shave 
with the same mzor the children of 
those whom his father shaved of <ild ; 
to be.at upon the same great stone’ 
with the identical jerk and groan 
'wherewith his father made the rivei ’s 
bank resound, the scant apparel of his 
dusky clan ; to tell the same stories, 
eat the same food, share the same 
ceremonies, lead the same stolid life, 
and die the same apathetical death, 
'w hich millions have done, are doing, 
and will continue to do, before, 
around, and after himself, in most 
suiiremc indifference whether Pro- 
s]>6ro or Stephano be king of the 
island. 

To talk of national insurrection, 
national discontent, national educa- 
tion, or national anything^ among 
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a poDulation of this descriptioii, is 
to talk i^orantly. The utmost ex- 
tent of their political cohesion is 
tliat of marbles in a bag; the sole 
questions open to debate are the 
colour and texture of the bag, or 
whether a marble more or less shall 
rattle in its interior. It is this con- 
dition which has made India, from 
the most ancient times, the easy, 
almost willing, prey of every ndven- 
turer, native or forcign, who had a 
mind to put the marbles in his bag. 
The means by which each successive 
change of government has been 
effected and perpetuated, was in- 
variably military power. So that 
to b('. told this is no national insur- 
rection — this is only a military mu- 
tiny — is, in other words, to be as- 
sured that we are not experiencing 
that which never was, nor Ciin bo, 
experienced in Hindustan : we are 
only threatened with the defection of 
that organisation upon which the 
jiosse.ssion of tlic country is cntiivly 
and exclusively dependent ! 

In endeavouring to estimate more 
correctly the nature and progress of 
the danger before us, we would 
glance back lor a moment to the 
origin of the force from -vvliich it has 
arisen. Tlie Bengal Native Army 
dates its birth trom exactly one 
hundred years ago. It was in Janu- 
ary IT.OT, wIk'Ii Calcutta liad been 
recaptured from Surajah Dowla, and 
the British Govennnent rtMJsta- 
blished by Clive after the disaster 
of the Black Hole, that the first 
battalion of Bengal Sepoys was 
raised and officered from a detach- 
ment which acc.omnani(?d Clive from 
^Madras. Its establishiueut w'as one 
European captain, lieutenant, and 
ensign, who actc'd as field-officers ; a 
native commandant and ailjutaiit,* 
with one subadar (cajitain), and three 
jemadars (subalterns), to each of the 
ton companica The company con- 
sisted 01 five havildars (sergeants), 
four naiks (corporals), two tomtoms 
(drummers), one trumpeter, and seven- 
ty Sepoys : each company had a 
colour (carried by a havudar), in the 
centre of which the subadar was 
allowed to bear his own device or 


badge, such as a sabre, dagger, cres- 
cent, ic.* 

Such was the rude organisation — 
such the f(QjBble establishment of 
European officersr— with which Clive 
was satisfied to lead his Sepoys 
against the native armies of Hindu- 
stan, fighting under their own chiefs, 
and in possession of a dominion which 
they deemed insuperable. The total 
force with which the great founder of 
this army undertook the subversion 
of the kingdom of Bengal consisted 
of 3 UK) men, of whom only 900 were 
Europeans! The array he encoun- 
tered at Plasscy numbered 50,000 
foot, 18,000 liorse, and a strong train 
of artillery. Such was the unequal 
match played on the 23d June 1757, 
directly for the fair provinces of 
Bengal, Bsiliar, and Orissa, but ulti- 
mattily for the imperial sceptre of 
India. Clive w^as aided, it is true, 
at Plassey, by treachery and de- 
fection wdthin the ranks of the 
enemy. The nabob himself, no less 
cowardly, than cruel, fled with a 
numerous army as soon as he learned 
the desertion of Jaffier. Many a 
blou(li('r field has rince been fought 
ill India, but it was Plassey that first 
witnessed that simple policy which 
established, and which alime can 
lierpetuate, the British ascendancy — 
the inihesitatiiig advance of the 
English soldier on every enemy tliat 
jireseiits himsi^lf, be the dispropor- 
tion in numbers or matei'^id what it 
may. 

When Lord Clive returned to the 
supreme command in 1765, the Ben- 
gal army w^as but little increased in 
numerical strength. Yet the Great 
Mogul and his principal feudatory 
the Nabob of Oude, were soon after 
prisoners at one time in the British 
caimj ; while of the two pretenders 
to the kingdom of Bengal, one was a 
puppet appointed and governed by the 
Council at Calcutta, the other a hope- 
less fugitive on the banks of the Indus. 
Even at that early period, however, 
mutiny frequently agitated an army 
which was almost a stranger to de- 
feat. Sometimes German or French 
adventurers, in the service of the 
Company, proposed to carve out an 


* Wiluamb's Butmcai Account of thi Rm md Proffreta of the Bengal Native 
Infantry* 
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iudqisDdmt Qorecff ^ themadves. the I«ad of the gods. The provinces 
Occasionally tiie more yul^ar defi- on either side of the sacred stream 
of pay and provisions IfT^s the thus became the headquarters of 
etmting cause; but the most frequent Brabiqinism, aa for similar reasons 
and formidable ground, of discontent the strength of the Mussulman re- 
; irai that which now meets ua again, a ligion is ^still found in the unper 
century later — ^the su^cion of eu- portions of the same territory, where 
croacbment oh the native eaka. The the Mogul invader established his 
fear was t^en chiefly of being or- throne. Neither religion ever per- 
dered to sea, which, though in itself vaded the whole of India. In the 
no violation of caste, entails so many presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
difficulties in the ooservance of tlie the older worships of various aborigi- 
prescribed diet and ablutions as to bo nal or imniigraut populations subsist 
readily regarded in that light It to this day.t Hence the native armies 
was not, indeed, till after the ship- of those Presideneies are compara- 
wreck of part of the third battalion m tively little affected by religious ques- 
route from Madras to Bengal in the . tions : while that of Bengal, recruited 
yearl7C9,thattheaeabecameapromi- for the most part in the heart of 
nent, difficulty The native, it may Brahminisin, and largely composed of 
be remarked, habitually extends his its two superior castes, has demand- 
“ custom” l)eyoud the strict requisites ed and obtained a consideration for 
of caste, and some craft has been religious scruples, which has at 
shown both in advancing the plea of on(;e imjiairod its own discipline, and 
religion against a disagreeable duty, larg(jly excited the jealousy of the 
and in modifying it to suit a secular sister Presidencies, 
convenience.* Four regiments were*. Spniug from a ctlass wliich regards 
broken in 1782 for mutiny, originat- the profession of a soldier aa only 
ing in a mistaken suspicion that they second in honour to that of a ))riest ; 
were to be sent to sea. Seven years infinitely superior in i)ay and mate- 
later, Lord Cornwallis called for vol- ritil comforts to the nativ'c cultivatiii* 
unteers from the regiments at the Pre- or the mechanic ; treated both in can- 
sidency to proceed to Sumatra ; and tonments and in the field not siin];ly 
after some opposition from the native on a par with, bat inmany points with 
officers, tills experiment was effected more solicitous consideration than, the 
by a bounty of ten rupees to every Se- European soldier ; iiidulgetl with re- 
poy before embarkation, with a gratu- gular furloughs to visit the home of 
ity of a month’s pay, and full haUa hisyouth, hisfamify, or thcshriin;sof 
on their return. Expeditions by sea his religion ; rising 1 o commissions by 
have since been effected without difii- seniority ; decorated with an Order of 
culty ; yet it was thought another Merit ; and finally fissured of a hand- 
triumph over the prejudices of ca&te, some p(‘nsioh on retirement,-- no pri- 
when in our own time the Leiigal vate soldier in the world taijoys the 
Sepoys were led without a murmur advantages of his ])rofessioii to thf», 
across the Indus, -wliich forms the same extent, or with so few of its 
opposite boundaiy of their sacred burdens, as the Bengal Stmoy. His 
soil Brahminism is in truth as position was declared by Lord Bal- 
much an invader in India as Mahom- TiouBio to l)e incajjable of improve- 
medanism, but having, likc^ all other ment. All Ids temptation, in short, 
invasions, entcjred from the north- arises from having liis own way too 
west, and settled in the fertile plains much and too often ; and of this the 
which are watered by the Ganges, it Government have -latterly become so 
had the wisdom to invest that mighty sensil >le, that orders have been issued 
river with a religious character, and to abstain from the old practice of 
consecrate its new-found home as recruiting exclusively or chiefly in 

* JSx. gr. The natives have managed to except their European Buperiora from 
the pariah caste, with whom they could hold no communication without pollution. 
Infanticide and the rite of suttee were '* custom,** but not ca^te, 

t General Briggs eBtimatea the Aboriginal aceta still remaining in India at 
1 6,000,000 in nunmer. 




the same districts, and to promote a 
due admixture of castes in the ranks. 
Every I'egiment ought to contain at 
least two hundred 8ikhs— men who, 
maintaining a sufficient amount of 
Himur propre on other grounds, re- 
gard the Brahmiiiical pretensions with 
contempt. The Brahmin, however, is 
tall and well-fonned, docile, polite, 
and gentlemanly in his demeanour. 
Six feet in height, and fortjj inches 
round the chest, are attractions ir- 
resistible to recniiting officers and 
commandants ; anti in spite of tl }0 
orders, the two higher castes liavc 
continued to maintain their iwepon- 
dorance in the Bengal infantry.* 

At the opening of tlie jjresent year 
the native; army of Bengal consisted 
4>r 11 regiments of light cavalry, and 
74 of regular infantry, with 4 troops 
of horse-artillery and '2 battalions, of 
six companies each, of foot-artillery. 
Augment erl by irregular troops to 
tlie extent (*f 2Vi regiments ol cav- 
a4i*y, 7 Ijatlalions of Sikh infantry, 
ami uj)war<ls ol’ twenty otiior cor})s, 
it was Jiirllier supporbd by the 
contingents of various native states, 
<iisci]»lnieil and commanded ])y oHi- 
4;ers from the regular regdmonts. The 
Company’s Enropi‘an I’onjos W(Te 
brigades (»f liorse, un<l (i battalions 
of fo(»t, artilkoT, with regiments 
of inlantry. Tin' Queen’s troops were 
2 regiments of cavalry and Kloffoot. 
This magni(i(;(*iit force was distribut- 
ed, ill nearly a liundriHl military 
stations, over a country si retching 
i'rom the mouths of the Ganges to 
AtlgliauistaiJ, and from tlie Himala- 
yas to Nagpore- nearly eijualliiig in 
extent, and conshltTably excceaing 
ill j»opulation. the united possessions 
of Franco, Austria, and l^russia, in 
Euroi»e.t 


Wr have now to rejatfe "Bid occinv 
rences which in a feV weeks have 
dissipated this army like a ^utnnier 
cloua, and perhaps i^stroyetf ipr 
ever the coun deuce so long reposed 
in Sef)oy fidtdity. An uneasy feeling, 
at times approaching to insubordina- 
tion, had been visible among the Ben- 
gal native troops for ’ some years 
past. Lord Hardinge is said to nave 
Doen afraid to assemble them in force ; 
and passages are quoted from Sir 
Charles Sapicrs writings which 
abundantly establish the dissatisfac- 
tion of that gallant, but not uncom- 
plaining, general wdth tbeir discipline, 
though we confess we searcli them in 
vain for any distinct apprchension of 
a qeneral mnibiy. In January last, a 
clcmie (or workman) attached tp the 
magazine at Dnm l)iim (tlie artilleiy 
station near Calcutta), being refused 
a draught of water by a Sepoy of the 
ad Ivativc lufantrs" on the ground of 
caste, rejilifMl, “ You udll soon lose 
-*!grf)ur cast!’, as yoii will have to bite 
cartridges coverofl with the fat of pigs 
ami cows.” At this place there is a 
depot of mnsketi’y, where the native 
soldiers are instructed in the use of 
tin; Eiifi(;J(l rifle. The cartridge for 
this weapon is made of a thinner and 
touglu'r luqier than the old one, and 
requin's to be greased on the ball. 
I’he above remark having reached 
the ears of th(' conimandant, he in- 
quired, and Ibund the new cartridge 
was regarded witli general 6us])icion. 
The native commissioned officers 
stated, but in a manner perfectly re- 
spectful, that the mixture used in 
greasing the ball was open to objec- 
tion, and suggested the employment 
of wax and oil. They were assured 
the grease was composed of mutton- 
fat and wax ; but they replied, that 


* Tlic following was tho distribution of castes in the 34tli regiment at the time of 
its re(!Gi»t inuliiiy and disbandment :-~Bmhniins 335, Htijpoota 237, Hindus of infe- 
rior caste 231, Alussubnaus 200, Sikhs 74, Christians (drummers, &c.), 12 ; total, 
1009. The 19th contained 409 Brahmins and 150 Rajpoots. 
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a report to the contrary had i^read the pa/per, 'which was said to have 
throughout India, and that if they the unclean mixture spread upon it^ 
touched it, their friends would not or mixed up with it in the making, 
believe the explanation, and would The paper is, in fact, more highly 
retoe to eat with them. The. tnan the old, though not more 

matter was immediately reported so than is common in mper of na- 
to (^vemmeut, General Hearsoy tive manufacture. The Enheld rifle 
remarking, that “ though totally being much smaller in the bore than 
groundless, it would be most difficult the musket, it was not so easy to 
to eradicate the impression from meet the scruple in this new form' 
the minds of the native soldiers, by reverting to tlie old cartridge- 
who are always suspiciously disposed paper ; but every effort was made to 
when any change of this sort at- explain the truth : the cartridges 
fecting themselves is introduced.” were broken before the men on pa- 
Orders were promptly issued to al- rade, and their manulact ure exjdain- 
low the Sepoys to obtain the ingre- ed. Still the objection -w as not re- 
dients from the bazaar, and grease moved, and though on ]jara<le the 
the bullet themselves, as the native men answered in a res])cctful and 
officers had suggested. soldierlike manner, several incendi- 

It must be observed that at this ary tires afrfccjsted the presence of a 
time, the practice at the depot liad mischievous spirit in the ranks, 
not reached the stage of loading ; On the (>th February information 
consequently none of tlie objectors was given by a Sepoy of a plot to rise 
had actually been called upon to upon the oflicers and Arc tlie canton- 
bite, or even to haiulle, the new car- ment. Two days after, tliis was coji- 
tridges. In facty it is staled hy firmed by a of tlie .'Jdili 

evnment that not a sinyle one has regiment. No names, liowever, were 
been issued to any native soldier divulged by either, tliougli they had 
from frst to last* The objection attended a nn‘Cting of three hundred 
was w’holly speculative, jmt into the Sepoys, held, they stated, on tlie])ar- 
Sepoys’ heads in anticipation of the adc-«^oun<l after eight o’clock roll-call, 
occasion, and by persons who could withoiit the slightest knowlcdgti or 
know nothing: of the fact. General suspicion on the part of any European 
Hcarsey attributes the report, with officer. Tlie General harangued the; 
great probability, to the agents of brigade on th(», absurdity of supjios- 
tho I jMtrm a Sobha, a Hinau asso- ing that Govermnent w ished to make 
elation allow'cd to exist at C^alcutta, them ( 'hristians by a trick, v/hen 
with the avowed object of defend- they 'would not be^admitted to our 
iiig their religious customs against religion witliout a full and intiillL- 
encroachments by tin? Government, gent conviction of the truths of the 
This officer commands the Presi- “Book.” The address appean'd to 
dency Division, and has his h(‘adquar- be well reoeivtHl ; the ill-feeling, 
tors at Barra<tkporo. He observes ho'wevcT, coutinued, and it was 
that all the disaffection is introduced soon discovered that a nn-ssenger 
from Calcutta ; the detachments sent had been sent from one of the regi- 
thither on duty constantly returning inents to Bcrhainporo ami Dinapovr. 
imbued with suspicions never exhi- The former station w’as garrisonccl 
bited before. by the lOtli regiment, which up to 

In a few days the ill-feeling had the middle of February had exhufit- 
extended to all the regiments at cd no sort of uneasiness. On tin? 
Barrackpore, comprising the 2d, 2.0th of that montli, a havildar’s 

:54th, and 70th regiments, N.I. ; guard from the :i4th airived at I5or- 
but the objection to the grease on hampore, and was relieved by the 
the hall having been so summarily lUth.t The very next day the 19th 
got rid of, it was now transferred to refused to receive their Vartridges, 

* Cirenkr of Governor-General, enclosed in de.Nj»atch fitli June 1857, No. 19 in 
Parliamentary Papers, Appendix, p. 340. Nevertheless, it appears they wei\3 used 
at flic three rifle depots. See p. 370. 

t A guard of the GStli Native Infantry had communicated the story of the car- 
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though they were old ones made up 
by another native corps a year be- 
fore. Expostulation and warnings of 
the severe piiiiishment to which the 
men exposed themselves by their re- 
fusal to obey their officers were made 
in vain. The Seijoys tumultuously 
seized their arms. Tlic artillery and 
cavaliy were called out, but again 
withdrawn, and the adair terminated 
without bloodshed. 

This regiment subsequently sent 
in a petition acknowledging that they 
ha<i committed a great crime through 
the advice of wicked men, and of- 
fci ing to become a “ general service” 
regiment if their first fault might be 
pardoned. But the Governor-Gen- 
eral had determined that such an 
art of “open and defiant mutiny” 
sliould be imnished by disbandment ; 
aTid as there was no doubt the seeds 
of the insubordination were sown 
from Barrackpore, the sentence was 
ordered to bcj carried into execution 
at that station, in the presence of 
the regiments whom it was sought 
by this warning to restrain from 
revolt. Rcasoiiiiig after the event, 
it would eei'tainly appear to liave 
boon a souii(l(!r policy to have ac- 
eei)ted the oiler of the repentant 
rogirnent, and in ]»lac(i of reducing 
one thousand men of varying degn'CH 
of guilt to indiscriminate want, to 
iiavc ('nde{iv<mr(!d to iwvcute the 
ringleaders, and send the remainder 
to Hurnnih or China. 

Two days beibn? this lesson was 
read to the mutinous troops at Bar- 
ra ckpor<‘, a Repoy of the .‘5 tth, hav- 
ing intoxiiaibid himself with bhang, 
fired upon the adjutant in front of 
the main-guard, the whole of wlioni, 
witli a native officer at their head, 
looked (pilot ly on. A Kuroja'an 
serg(‘.ant-inajor, who ran to the adju- 
tant’s assistance, "was ill-treated by 
some of the guard ; others, proposing 
to seize tin? iniitineer, 'were kept back 
by the jemadar. Tin? Seiioy and the 
jemadar were botli (‘xcciited, by sen- 
tence of native court-martials. These 
convictions occasioned a full inves- 
tigation into the condition of the 


34th regiment, when it was reported 
that the Sikhs and Mussulmans were 
trustworthy soldiers, but the Brah- 
mins and other Hindus could not 
be relied upon ; and this regiment, 
therefore, was also disbanded, with 
the exception of three companies de- 
tached at Chittagong. 

Upon this investigation some par- 
ticulars were elicitecL wliicli we hope 
are extraordinary. Colonel Wheler, 
the commanding officer, had been in 
the habit of circulating tracts, and 
addressing the men, Doth of his 
own and other native corps ^ut not 
within the lines), with the declared 
object of converting them to the 
Christian religion. It is nowhere 
stated that any ill efiect had ensued 
from his preaching; but tissuredly 
neither the colonel nor his officers 
possessed that ordinary respect from 
the men which we should have thought 
impossible to be Mounting in the worst 
disciplined corps. He w^as obliged 
to confess, that if his regiment were 
ordered on field service, he could not 
place himself at their head, in full 
reliance upon their loyalty and good 
cijiiduct.* The same disgracefid fact 
was tIcj)oscd lo by four other Euro- 
pean officers, including the adjutant 
and the quartermaster and interpre- 
ter. One captain and one lieutenant 
were bold enough to declare the 
feelings of the Sepoys, with the ex- 
ception of a few instances, which 
they could not name, to be good, and 
their own confidence unbounded ; 
and another says lie would have as 
much confidence in them as in ant/ 
unlive regiment It was alleged that 
the discontent had commenced with 
the establishment of the rifle depots; 
but we know not how to reconcile 
this statement wdlh tlie repeated 
acts of insolence on the part of the 
notivt officers complained of by their 
European superiors, nor wdth Colo- 
nel Whelcr’s confession, that il’ he 
noticed insubordinate expressions, 
he should have to put lialf the regi- 
ment in confinement I It appears 
also, tliat in October and November 
last, before the fii'st introduction of 


triilgcB oil the 11th February, and another from the 34lli on the 18th, yet no re- 
port was made to tlio colonel, and on the iGth all the uativo officers denied that 
any Kuch report had reached them. 
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ilhG rifle practice, the regiment, was perty ef our Government. To gratify 
coming down the river, and encoun- the Mussulman feeling, the custody 
tering a gale, in which tliroc boats of this important fortress and station 
were wrecked, not a sinyh t^epoy has of late years l)een confided wholly 
came forward to tmist the European to a native garrison, which in May 
officers ! * It can surprise no one last consisted of the 38th, 54th, and 
that the Governor General in Couii- 74th regiments, with a company^ of 
cil should have come to the conclu- native foot - artillery. Forty miles 
sion that Colonel Whelcr is unfit for north-east of Delhi, and therefore on 
regimental command, and directed the other side the Jumna, is the large 
the Coinmander-in-Chief to order a military cantonment ol Meenit, where 
court-martial on his conduct. were stationed H.M. Cth Dragoon 

During this first act of the tragedy. Guards (Carabineers), a battalion 
the pn)ccedinga were under the im- of the COth Kifles, a light field- 
mediate dinjction of tlie Governor- battery, and a party of European 
General in Council, who exhibited horse - artillery, with the following 
no lack either of vigour or modem- native corps^ -viz., 3d Light Cavalry, 
tioii. Ev(*ry possible efibrt was made lltli and 20tli regiments of infantry, 
to remove* the unfounded and im- and some Sappers jiiul Miners. K 
reasonable suspicion of the Sepoys, depot of riflji instruction had been 
Hl there was some imidvertency at opened also in this station ; and whilp 
first in permitting cartridges to the Governor-General was consoling 
arrive from England, greased with himself with the hope tliat the car- 
a mixture of which the materials tridge question was finally disjiosed 
could not absolutely be defined, of by the proceedings we’ have nar- 
the mistake was arrested before a rated, it suddenly a p]>eared in a more 
single native could be all'ectcd. The aggravatt'd form at Meerut, 
matter was carefully and clearly ex- account lias been sent lujine of 

plained by Gencrafllearsey and llie tlie initiatory stages of this dispute, 
commaiuliiig officers of the s(‘verul Tlie official narralivt* opens with the. 
ix'gi incuts, and the gtaieral ordcTS abrupt intimatitm that eighty-five 
issued on the occasion of each dis- troopers of the 3d Liglit (.Rivalry had 
baiiduieut, and read at the h<‘ad of been tried by court-martial tor re- 
eveiy regiment, troop, and (!oni])aiiy fusing to use (lii‘ir cartridges. This 
in the service, contained the most proceeding was ordenMl by the Ccmi- 
explicit assnranci's of [iroteetion to mander-in cliiid’, General Anson, who 
religious scruples. Such was the appears to have been absent from the 
ttitxiety, indeed, to remove ail ground seat of goviTumeut at Simla while, 
for complaint, that a sugg(‘stion of disaffection and mutiny were. Spread- 
Major Bontein to tear off the end of ing through the army* ho was sent 
the cartridge with tlu^ hand, instead out to command. The Commandor- 
of biting it, was luomplly sanctioiM'd, in-(^liicf is a Member of Gomicil 
ami ordered to be introduced into the at Calcutta, and (‘ujoys, we lielieve, 
])latoou exorcise of the native troops, an additional salary of soim,* .£T»0(H) 

The Rc.ene now..suddenly siiifls lo ‘ a-yeur in that capacity, yet his name 
the opjMisite side of the Presitlcncy, nowlierc appears in the proceedings 
where the controversy is comluctcil up to this time. While tlui Governor- 
on both sides in a far more sninraary Ueueral was reviewing at leiigtli the 
spirit. The pensioned descendants condition of the native, corps, and all 
of the Great Mogul have Ikmui per- the otlier members of Council, iw- 
initted to reside with a titular sovc- eluding the lawyer, distmssing, re- 
reignty, not in the ancient capital of solving upon, and ordering the dis- 
tliftir empire, which has long been in bandment of two regiments, General 
ruins, but in a new city of Delhi, for- Anson apparently never once favoured 
tified by British engineers, and coii- his colleagues with the benefit of the 
taining ordnance-stores and treasure military judgment and experience 
to a considerable amount, the pro- which are supposed to belong to a 

^ There were fuur hundred men in t))o iines looking on when the attempt W'os 
made to lusubbinute the adjutant and sergcaut-midor at noonday I 
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commander-in-chie€ It is whispered 
that ditterciiceB prevailed between 
his Excellency and Lord Canning. 
Bo that as it may, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief had little to value himself 
npoii when the direction of affairs 
fell into his own hands. No ac- 
count, wo say, is given of the ori- 
gin of th(i dis])iite at Meerut. The 
(Tovcrnmciit, relying, perhaps, on 
their order to discontinue the new 
cartridge, state that it was the old 
ones which the cavalry refused to 
accept. But this would appear to 
be an error, since a letter from the 
Adjutant-General, dated at Simla, 4th 
May, reports that at all three of the 
lifle depots, “the men of all grades 
have unliesitatingly and cheerfidly 
used the cjirtridgos.”* And on 
the 1 4th May a gcruTal order of the 
Comniandor-in-Clihif irlthdraivs the 
objttctioiiable cartridge. Tl»e f'ritud 
of Indio also distinctly awserls that 
it was the new cartridiis whi<di the 
troopers objected to. In the Meerut 
riH( ih‘,])dt, then, at least, the con- 
cession ordered by Gov(‘niTii(:]it to 
avoiil “ figlitirig with .shadows'" was 
apparently not carried out ; and 
tlie oilViKliiig troopers wen' jaobably 
the <)]■ eatdi trooj) onlered to 

be sup[)lied with carbjno.s, in the use 
of -wliicli they were lufiiig iiustruetc.d 
at the ride (h pot. This is the only 
way by which wc cun rtjeoncile the 
contra'ilictojy statements which ap- 
pear ill the papers before us. 

There is no account of any oxjjlana- 
tioiis being addrcss(;d to th(‘- Sepoys, 
such as wcrc^ att<unpt('d at Dum l)ura 
and Barraekpore. The date also of 
the. mutinous act is wanting ; it W’as 
probably, however, subsequent to the 
recoijit of the general orders of the 
27 til March, is.sued on the di.sbaiid- 
ment of the 19th regiment, so that 
the objt^ctors were in full possession 
of the renewed assurances then given, 
that Government would contiiiuo to 
observe its “ unvarying rule to treat 
the religious feelings of all its ser- 
vants of every creed with cjarcful 
respect."’ It may be inferred also — 
though wo could wish that this too 
had been distinctly stated— that the 
court - martial W'aa composed of 
native olficers. These remarks are 


necessary, because the sentences were 
undoubtedly "severe, and the conse- 
quences have been disastrous in the 
extreme. 

The men )yere adjudged to im- 
i)ri.sonmeiit for ten years, with hard 
labour in irons, a sentence doubt- 
lcs.s dcsigtnsd to vindicate disci- 
pline and kill rebellion in the bud ; 
iHit from the weakness, we might 
say imbecility, with which it was 
carried out, producing exactly the 
opposite; result. The proceedings of 
the court-martial w^re read before 
the whole force on the 0th May. The 
prison('rs, stripped of their uniforms, 
wen; jcttenul, and marched from the 
ground to the common jail. With 
this proceeding, General Ucwdtt,wiio 
command<‘(l, appears to have con- 
sidered liis duty at an end. A guard 
wji.s indeed placed over the jail 
(which cfintained,!! seems, some 2000 
mah;factors of various descriptions), 
but no jirocantions 'were taken for 
the saf(;ty of the cantonment, or 
ilie neighbouring fortress of Delhi. 
A s.qiiadroii of tlic Cai'abinecrs patrol- 
ling the cantoimieiit, abrigade of guns 
pointed on the native lincjs, ora wing 
t)f the. Ilillts encamped on the par- 
ad(;-grouml, could hardly have been 
deemed any unnecessary di.splay of 
force after >vhat had occurred at the 
other stations, and with the know- 
liMlge of the disaffection that mu.st 
have jirovaih'd on the spot wdien 
eighty-five men in one reginumt had 
been guilty of ojien mutiuy. The 
Coiumander-iii-Chief W’a.s clearly in 
ignorance of the facts wdieii he 
ordered liis Adjutant - General to 
report that tin*, men of all grades 
w’erc* “unhesitatingly and cheerfully” 
using the new cartridgi* ; but his 
eyes being opened on tliat point, he 
might have remembercfl the proxi- 
mity of Delhi with its inllammable 
contents, and ordered over a wing of 
the Ililles with* a troop of European 
artillery, before he detemnued on 
crushing the snarks of rebellion under 
his heel in die immediate vicinity. 
All was neglected, as if to prove the 
truth of the assertion “ that every 
disfister is practicable with a negli- 
gent or insutficient Government,” 

The 10th May, which happened 
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to be Sunday^ passed iu appa- 
rent tranquillity. The Ouecu’s 
troops nuirchcd to church, had their 
dinner, and were quietly sauntering 
in their linea The offieors and ladies 
(poor souls !) were preparing to go to 
tlic evening service, the chaplain was 
driving thitlicr in his buggy— all was 
as it had been in every station in 
India for scores of years past— when 
t)ie mine exj^Joded, The men of the 
3d Light UavaliT, having probably 
s]|cnt the day in drugging themselves 
with bhang for their intended re- 
\ enge, suddenly rushed from their 
Luts to the lines, and mounted 
their horses. A jiarty galloped to the 
jail, overpowered the guard, and 
liberated the prisoners. The rest, 
calling aloud to the Sepoys of the 
1 1th and 20th regiments, by whom 
they were immediately joined, ct>m- 
menced an indiscrirninale attack on 
the European residents. Colonel Fin- 
iiis, their commander, was shot down 
by the men of the 20th. The other 
officers wore eagerly tired at and 
sabred. TJicir houses were set on 
tire^ and those barbarities practised 
which have bt^en road witli horror 
throughout the empire, and to wliich 
we remember no parallel in the 
bloodiest scenes of storm or piracy 
upon record. While our country- 
men and countiywomen were tlius 
abandoned as a prey to atrocities 
more than tieudish, 15()0 of the 
Queen’s troops— nearly double the 
European force with which Clive won 
the battle of Plassey— were in the 
same cantonment. The tidings were 
long in reaching them; tlic Carabinocra 
were badly mounted, and when they 
issued at last from their barracks, 
lost their urty in riiaching tlic other 
end of the cantonment I Wlieii they 
arrived it was dusk, and soon after 
dark ; the Sepoys and their fcllow- 
seoundrcls from the jail liaving 
pretty well finisliod their butchery 
and rapine, declined to engage tlic 
Europeans, but took the road to 
J>elbi : ami, to tlic eternal disgrace of 
all who were guilty of the /acAe-s, 
were allowed to pursue it unmolested. 
British troops of every arm remained 
to guard the burning bungalow, 
the corpses of the slain, their own 
Tiarracka, and the slumbers of the 
division headquarters ; while three 


regiments of natives, without leaders 
or guides, made good a march of 
lorty miles to seize the native capital 
of the country ! Why were they not 
followed and cut up to a man by the 
carabineers ami horse-artillery Tlie 
road from Meerut to Delhi crosses 
the Hindun, a stream which falls into 
the Jumna by a narrow suspension- 
bridge, easily held by a few against 
a much larger, force. The mutineers 
Lad tlie sense to post a hundred 
troopers at this bridge ; why was it 
not seized by a troop of liorse-artil- 
lery from Meerut ? Wiy, in short, 
was nothing done or attempted be- 
fore the insurgents could n^ach Delhi, 
to arrest their murderous progress, 
and protect the unfortunate n'sidents 
in that city ? Why, but that our 
headers wen* unecpiiil to their duty, 
and that General Anson had rusiiccl 
into a menacing display of authorit}^ 
without troubling himself to cousLUt 
the means or the jiersons by wlioui it 
was to lu; sustained. 

The Sej^oys had a plan, if the gen- 
erals had none. Pushing forward un- 
molested, they reached Delhi on 
the following day. Brigadier Graves, 
who commanded tli(‘re, had notice of 
their approach, and was urged to oc- 
cupy the Ilindim bridge witli some of 
liis guns. Tliis move would at once 
have arrested the nintiiicers, and, 
with the prom])t eo-operation of 
General Hewitt, might have sup- 
pressed the flame. But the fatality 
continued : he preferred to move his 
guns out on the road to Allyghur, 
hoping to cover the retreat of tln^ 
lailics and children ; but there the 
river was fordable, and the rebels 
being snpidied with cavalry, it was 
judged imprudent to mak<‘ a stand. 
Meantime a few troopers who headed 
the mutineers rode fearlessly iu at th& 
principal gate. The 38th native infan- 
try were hastily ordered against them, 
but the troopers fjal loped straight at 
the regiment, calling on the &ipoys’, 
and i)ointing to the place where their 
legs liad been fettered. The rogi- 
meut parted to the two sides of tlie 
road, leaving their officers in the 
midst, wliorc they were cut down by 
the cavalry. The revolt was imme- 
diately joined by all the native corjijs 
in Delhi, the artilleiy alone exhibit- 
ing some reluctance, and protecting 
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their officers. Mr Fraser, the civil 
commissioner, with all the European 
residents that could be found, were 
slaughtered without mercy. Hie 
Government treasure, to the amount 
of half-a-milJioii, was seized ; l»it a 
similar uttciii])t made upon the jiia- 
gazinc gave occasion for one act of 
heroism which illumines the dark 
story and assures us that the spirit 
which conquered India is not extinct 
among its defenders. The Com- 
missary of Ordnance, Lieutenant 
Willougliby, finding himself unable 
to protect liis charge, fired it with 
liis own liaiid, blowing up himself 
and some hundreds of the rebels wlio 
had comcj to seize it. We regret that 
it is not yet certain, though reported, 
that this gallant officer has escaped 
alive. 

The mutineers now occupied them- 
selves for a day or two in plunder. 
They then proclaimed the heir-ap- 
parent of the titular emperor, king, 
and began to organise a govern- 
ment. TJie new-made monarch 
and, his fatlier are said at first 
to have sent a message to the Lieu- 
tenaiit-Covenior at Agra that he 
was in the power of the insurgent 
troops. He would seem, however, 
to have rpiifkly come into tlie re- 
b(illion, for it is roj)urted that the 
Rev. Mr Joiiiiings, an English elerg}^- 
man, and his daughter, Innng brought 
before him for orders, he remitted 
them to the pleasurti of the troops; 
in other won Is, to be stripped, tor- 
tured, and hewed to pieces in the 
street.s ! 

The flame, now fairly kindled, 
leaped from station to station till 
it overspread the whole of the 
upi>er ])rovinccs. We have no inten- 
tion of following the sickening tale 
of horror in all its details. Suffice it 
% record that the brutal atrocities 
of Meerut and Delhi were too faith- 
fully copied at every station where 
the news arrived, and the native 
forces were not overawed by Euro- 
peans. Officers w^ere murdered, and 
their dead bodies stripped and muti- 
lated ; ladies wxre violated in the 
presence of their husbands, parents, 
and children, and then cruelly man- 
gled and slain ; children were thrown 
up in the air, and received on the 
points ofbayoncts as they fell ; others 


had their limbs (nit off, and scattered 
on the roads* Everywhere the de- 
termination was avowed to extermi- 
nate the hated Europeans, and after 
each successive outbreak the road 
was taken to Delhi. Many of these 
atrocities were no doubt committed 
by the thieves and camT>-followers 
who rose in the wake of the Sepoys ; 
but the native soldiery, both Mussul- 
man and Hindu, were at the head 
of all ; and though some regiments 
stood firm for a while, small indeed 
is the number of the permanently 
faithful. The 9th regiment, at 
Allyghur, seized one of the emis- 
saries of treason, who had found his 
way into the fort, and handed him 
over to the commanding officer. A 
court-martial of native officers con- 
demned him to death, and he was 
executed ; but before the traitor wiis 
cut down from the gallows, a rifle 
company marcJied in from another 
station. One of these instantly threw 
himself on the ground, and casting 
up dust, exclaimed, “ They had de- 
stroyed a martvr to the cause of 
religion.” The Sepoys began to de- 
l)ate, wavered, and finally broke up 
with a hmd shout for Delhi ; an in- 
tention immediately put iu execution, 
though without injury to their 
officers. The 8th, again, at Allaha- 
bad, demanded to be led against 
the insurgents, and W'ere publicly 
thanked in general orders for 
their fidelity ; yet they afterwards 
inurd(;rcd tiicir officers witli pecu- 
liar ferocity, and w^ent to Delni' in 
another character. The 7()th, whom 
Lord Canning thanked in jxTSon 
on tlic 28th May for tlu'ir ofier to 
march against Delhi, and the three 
companies of the 34th, who were re- 
port(‘d to have followed the honour- 
able example, were disarmed on the 
14th June, with all the native corps 
at Barrackporo, in order to prevent 
a rising, and wxre then found to 
have secreted a large supply of mur- 
derous weapons for the slaughter of 
the Europeans. 

The prolonged stand of the mutin- 
eers at Delhi nas given countenance 
to the prophecies circulated by the 
Brahmins, that destiny limits the 
British power to the exact duration 
of a century. The confidence once 
felt iu the Company's good fortune 
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gives way, os the intelligence is re- 
ceived in every station that a rival 
authority is in arms in the capital of 
the Mogul Emperor, and can main- 
tain its stand. The Sepoys hasten 
to inaugurate the new domination. 
The inlcction Ims extended to the 
Sikhs and Goorkas, no less than to 
Mussulmans and Hindus. The Irre- 
gular corps liave followed the ex- 
ample of the Regulars, and the con- 
tingcjnts of Bciiidia and Holkar, 
promptly ord(jred to our assistance, 
have exhibited symptoms scarcely 
less alarming. Mutinies have oc- 
curred both at Gwalior and Indore. 
In the former, circum stances have 
occurred which seem to call in ques- 
tion the good faith t)f tlio Maha- 
rajah, though he promptly offered 
his aid at the outset, and undoubt- 
edly preserved the lives of the of- 
licers and women. Holkar conti- 
nues steadfast, and bids fair both 
to retore order in his dominions 
and restrain the smalhjr states. The 
lately annexed kingdom of Glide, as 
might bo ex|K?cted, is all in a tiame. 
Sir Henry LawTcncc, after pejform- 
iiig prodigies of valour with his hand- 
ful of Europeans, and for a time 
arresting the rebellion, is now in a 
state of si(‘ge at Lucknow. Sir H ugh 
Wheeler just maintains himself at 
CavTipong with several thousands of 
rebels eiicumpassing the station, and 
bold enough to sustain successive 
sorties from the garrison. General 
Rt;ed, in the I^mjiib, has succeeded 
in disarming tlic Sepoys without mis- 
<*ljief, and manages to keep those dis- 
tricts quiet. Mr C’olvin, the Lieut.- 
Govenior of the north-western pro- 
vinces, sujiports some show of autho- 
rity at Agra, while confidence is re- 
stored at Oalcutta, and the lower pro- 
vinces generally arc in tranquillity. 

The following is a chronological 
sketch of the progress of the revolt 
to the 14th J uly : — 

April 3. iljrrmfii’pore.- 19lli Native In- 

„ fantry duhamUd, 

May 5. Barrarlcpore. — 34th N.I. (seven 
conifiunios) do. 

„ 10. Mt erat. — 3d Light Cavalry, 1 1 th 

N.I., and 20tri N.I. muihut'd. 

„ 12. 54th, 74th N.I., 

and 3d comp. 7th batt, artil- 
leiy, 7nv timed, 

„ 13. Meenit. — Sappers and Minors 
m'litinied, 

„ 13* Feroztfore, — 15th and 57th N.I. 


muiinitd; attacked and dis- 
porsod by artillery, H.M. Gist 
Foot, and lOth L.O., which re- 
mained stanch. 

May 14. Metan Metr (Punjab). — 16tb, 
26th, 49th, N.I., and 8th L.C., 

^ duatmid, 

„ 18. lioorkce, — S. and M. (300) muti- 
nied. 

„ 22. PenkiwHT. — 21 st, 24th, 27th, 
.^Ist, N.L, and 6th L.O., din- 
armed. 

,, 23, Allmhiir and Mifnfuyorie. — 0th 
N.I. mutinied, opened the jail, 
and wont to Delhi. 

„ 23. Umlfaflah,-^5t\\'S,l. mtifinied, 

,, 25. Murdaun, — .55th N.I. mutinied. 

„ 20. Nilxm‘rahad{A fllleer). --lbi^\ and 
30th N, 1., with a company of 
Gw.alior artillery, mutinied, 
and went to Delhi. 

„ 31. Jffra. — 44th and 67th N.I. dis- 
armed (two c<»mpanics liaving 
mutinied). 

,, 31, Z»Mc/ Disturbances on the 
20th ; antute on tho 30t h ; 
31 8t, 7th L.C. (two troops), 
13ih N.I. (parti, 48th (half), 
and 71 st (half), mutt nit d, and 
fled towaril Sfa'trqMtro, I'olloAvcd 
end dispersed by Sir H. Liw- 
reuce. 

„ 31. Horedlti.-Am and G«th N.I., 
Sth Irrcg. Cav., Gth comp, of 
aitillcry, mutinied ; 30(lO ])ri- 
soners liberated ; uffiet rs attd * 
chaplain escaped by riding 70 
miles ill the sun. 

„ 31. Moradabitd. — 201 h N.I., and de- 
tail of fowt-ariillory, nui/inad ; 
ofijcors escaped wlijJe Sopoys 
were plundering. 

Juno 3. yetihuvh ((iwalior).— 7iM N.I., 
7th Gwalior Jnf., 1st Gwalior 
Cuv.. 4tl)eonjp. (iwalior Aitil., 
mutinied, 

,, 3, Azintfimr. — 17th N.I. mutinied, 

„ 3. Abuozaic. — i»4th N.T. 

„ 4. Jicftares. —37th N.I., LcMxliaiiah 

llegt., lIJih I.C., and lliirre- 
anah L.l., mvtinted. 

„ 4. Allahatmd, - Gth N.I. 

„ 4. llansi . — 4th l.C. and Iluri*cauah 

L.l. ih.ntin.trd. 

„ 5. Jhansi (Bundelcund). — 12th 

N.I. (l(‘ft wing), and 14th I.C., 
mvtihied, and killed offleersy 
tv>etve musmirred / 

„ 5. Vnwunorti. — Jst, 53d, 56th N.I., 

and 2<l L.C., mutinied. 8ir 
II. Wheeler holds out, 

„ rn AtooUan (Punjab). — 62<1 and 
. 69th N.L disarmed after mu- 
tiny. 

„ 7. Tifzabtid (Oude).— 22d N.I,, Gth 

Oudo 1.1., and 5tK comp. 7th 
batt. lulil., mutinied ; officers 
protected. 

„ 8. ( Punjab). — 36th, Gist 

N.I., and Gth L.U., mniinied, 

„ 8. (Oudo frontier). — 

28th N.I* mutinied. 
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June 13. BeToro Delhi, — 60tli N.I. muti- 
nied, 

„ 14. (Bundelcund). — r>0thN.I. 

and Nawaub’s troops mutinied. 
Nawaub protected tho officorH. 

„ 14. Gwalior, Aucfurt iS'eepjfiC, Lai- 
Iti.'ipore. — Gwalior coiitbiRCUt 
all mvNnied, Maharajah pro- 
tocWd the ladies, Ate. 

„ 14. Calcutta- and Harrackpore , — 
(Onjnadiers), 2/>th, 4lkl, .00th, 
.01st, and 70th N.I., disarmed. 

„ 10. Juldfulporc.-^l)2d N.I. threaten 
tr> iJiuiiny if orrlorod to dis- 
arm ; tho adjutant's life at- 
tempted, and ladi('s removed. 

„ 23, Najpore, — l.G. disarmed. 

„ 23. Jauupore. — '2d Ilegt. Irregulait* 
mutinied. 

ff 23. Scetoporf — 4lRt N.I. and 0th 
Oude l.I. mtitiii'ifd. 

„ 23. *St/7iv«r. - 31st and 42d N.I. and 
S<L i.(J. mutiined. 

,, 2.3, JVuut/ouif. — 12th N.I. (rifjfht 
will*;’) .'ind 14th T.(/. mutinied. 

„ *2.‘l. FttHe^fkur. — lUtli N.I. mutinied ; 

Eiiro]»eans escaped to Banda. 
July 1. //cdcne.— Ilolkar’s two regiiMcnts 
7tLutinicd, and wont to Dedii. 
Miiliarajuh lirm to the Brilkh 
caiiKC 

„ ,0. /!/ /one. —2.3(1 N.I. mutinied (ofR- 

oers killed). 

„ .0, Nnu:,du'i'(t (Poshaw'ur). — JOth 

l.C. dusurwid. 

From this imdancholy uah'iidar it 
would appear that not inovo than 
niiiftticn of flio ^^^cula^ native in- 
laiiiry and six of lii^ht (%avalry ro- 
•iiiain under arms in the Bengal army ; 
and of tin'se the Friind aj huliit 
uiid(*rKlan(l.s that not more than six 
or seven can he tlioroughly depended 
upon. 

If the reachir will turn to the sta- 
tions alK»ve eiium(*rated, most of 
wliieh ans noted on tin; excellent map^ 
of India ju.st published by Mr Wyld,' 
hr, will la^reeive the appallin*!: extent 
ofemintry over which the iiLSiirree- 
tion has rapidly spread itself. 

The otlier rresidciicies, wo repeat, 
are hithcTto undisturbed, thou^^hcon- 
suhu'ahh*. a^^itation was expericnctuL 
at Hydrahad, wlnjrci thtj death of the 
Nizam has just occurred ;an<la rising 
at Sectabuldce, the new station at 
Nagporc, was prevented only by tho 
timely action of Madras troops from 
Kaiiipte(;. To crown all, we arc in- 
formed by tho last mail tliat papers 
have fallen into tho hands of 
Goveniinent, implying an extensive 
conspiracy among tlio natives to 
overthrow the British dominion. A 


plan of Calcutta is said to have been 
found marked out for simultaneous 
attack, and the deposed King of 
Oude is in custody on suspicion of 
complicity in the plot. 

Let us how consider what is doing 
in India ti» repel the danger which 
thrcat(ms it from so many qiiai'tcrs. 

We are happy to sustain the asser- 
tion that Lord Canning has displayed 
at this crisis a vigour tmd promptitude 
possibly not anticipatcid from his pre- 
vious character or services. On re- 
ceiving by telegraph the disastrous 
intelligerjcc from Meenit and Delhi, 
he hastened to empower every gene- 
ral, brigadier, and otficcr command- 
ing, to hold court-martials on native 
soldiers, and execute their sentences 
without awaiting the orders of supe- 
rior authority. Two days after, a 
legislative enactment was passed, 
authorising such courts to be com- 
posed exclusively of European officers. 
Mr Colvin having inconsiderately put 
out a proclamation which might be 
interpreted to promise immunity to 
all who would lay down their anns 
and submit, Lord Canning jiromptly 
rescimhnl it, declaring, with every 
desire to support the Liout.-Gov(^nioT 
in his anxious position, that no mercy 
should be ottered to soldiers who had 
murdered their oftictrs and risen 
against the Government. To re- 
move, howcjver, “ tlie deep and genc;- 
ral conviction which Mr Colvin found 
had taken j)()ssession of all classes of 
natives,” that an outrage on their re- 
ligion was really contemplated, Lord 
Canning put out a proelaination. to 
be translated into tlie vernacular lan- 
guages and circulated tliruughout the 
lower and north-westeni provinc.eB, 
as well as in Oude and the Punjab. 
Wo give this jjaper entire :■ - 

33ie Governor-General of India in 
Council has warned the army of Bengal, 
that llio talcs by w’hicb tho uion of cer-^' 
tain regiments have been led to suspocL 
that oifonce to tbeir religion, or injury 
to their casto, is meditated by the Gov- 
ernment of India, are malicious false- 
hoods. 

“ The Governor-General in Council 
lias learnt that this suspicion continues 
to be propjigated by designing and evil- 
minded men, not only in tho army, but 
amongst other classes of the people. 

** lie knows that endeavours are made 
to persuade Hindus and Mussulmans, 
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Boldiere and civil aubjects, that their re- 
ligion is iUreiiteucd secretly, os well ns 
openly, by the acts of tbo Goveriiinent, 
and that the Government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap thorn into a loss 
of caste for purposes of its own. 

“Some have been already deceived 
and led astray by these talcs. 

“Once more, thou, the Governor- 
General in Council warns all classes 
ngiiinst the deceptions that are practised 
on tliom. 

** The Government of India has invari- 
ably ti'eated the religious feelings of all 
its subjects with careful respect. The 
Governor-General in Council has declared 
that it will never t ease to do so. He 
now repents that declaration, and he 
emphatically proclaims that the Govcrii- 
niciit of India entertains no dosiro to 
interfere with their religion or caste, and 
that iiuthiug has been or will be done by 
the Govorniueut to affect the freo oaer- 
cise of the observances of religion or 
caste by every class of the people. 

“ TJie Government of India lias never 
deceived its subjects. Tiiorcforo the 
Governor-General in Council now calls 
upon them to refuse their belief to sedi- 
tious lies. 

** This notice is addressed to those who 
hitherto, by habitual loyalty and orderly 
conduct, have shown their attachment 
to the Government, and a well-founded 
faith in its protection and justice. 

“ The Governor-General in Council 
enjoins all such persons to pause before 
tlicy listen to false guides and traitors, 
who would load them into danger and 
disgrace. 

“ By order of the Governor-General 
of India in Council. 

“ C. B RADON, 

“ Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India." 

The Govenior-Geucral at the same 
tim(‘ instituted inquirieB into the 
state of the native regiments, which 
led to a general disarming, and the 
prevention of mucJi mischief. Des- 
patches wqresent to England, and the 
, other Presidencies, for European 
troops : a messenger was hurried off 
to intercept the Gliina expedition at 
Ceylon, and two steamers despatched 
to the Capo for further assistance. 
Above all, tlio Commander-in-chief 
was urg(!d to lose not a day in march- 
ing upon Delhi, and re-establishing 
the authority of Government over the 
adjacent country. More than this 
we see not how the Government at 
Calcutta could accomplish, and all 


this was done within a week of the 
outbreak. Wc turn to the militaiy 
arm on which it now devolved to 
execute justice, and restore the Brit- 
ish supremacy. 

On what day General Anson was 
informed at Simla that the army was 
fast relieving itself of the benefit 
of his command, or when he put him- 
self in motion to arrest that unsatis- 
factory movement, we cannot dis- 
cover. A second order withdrawing 
the now cartridges is dated at Um- 
ballah, the Iffth May. He reached 
Kumaul on the 25tli, whence^ he tele- 
graphed that the movement of tlio 
army being retarded by delay in get- 
ting up a battering-train, he did not 
expect to l)C before Delhi till the 8th. 
The next intelligence is that his Ex- 
cellency died of cholera on the 27 th. 
The distance from Simla to Uinballah 
is on the map 55 miles in a straight 
line. Kuruaul is about as much 
further, and from thence to Delhi is 
under 80 miles. The march was 
hardly mark(ul with the rapidity re- 
quired for the occasion, but tliere was 
a want of transport (owing, as Lord 
Ellonborough affirms, to the rescind- 
ing of his arrangements from financial 
considerations), and a siege-train was 
judged indispensable. 

On tlie death of General Anson, the 
chief command in India devolvt;d oi# 
the sonii^r Queen s officer, Sir Irbmry 
Somerset, commander - in - chief of 
Bombay. General Reed, the senior 
office,!* in Beug.'il, succeeded by th(3 
same system to the command of 
that army ; but Lord Canning de- 
cided on appointing to that charge 
Sir Patrick Grant, comiiuindiiig at 
Madras, and who for many yijars 
tilled the post of Adjutant-General 
in Bengal. Meantime Sir Henry 
Barnard, comnninding the Sirhind 
division, was directed to proceed 
with the field force against Delhi. 
These appointments were made with 
promiititude and judgment. Sir 
Patrick Grant has long been s}K)k(Mi 
of us a first-rate officier, and en- 
joys the further advantage of long 
and intimate acquaintan(‘.e witii 
the Bengal Sepoys. He arrived at 
Calcutta on the I8th June, but in 
the disturbed condition of the couu- 
tiy wa& not expected to proceed to 
the upper provinces until the arrival 
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of European troops should enable 
him to take the field with a suitable 
armjr. 

Sir Henry Barnard appeanid be- 
fore Delhi on the 8th June— and his 
force amounted, at the date of our 
last intelli*^en(;e, to 7000 Europeans 
and 50(K) natives. Finding the rebels 
strongly intrenched in two successive 
outposts, he attacked them both the 
simo day, and drove the Sepoys 
within the walls. From tliat day 
sorties were made from the town 
almost daily ; the rebels fought with 
determination, but were invariably 
repulsed with -considerable lose. A 
gr(5at battle occurred on the 25tli, 
when the mutineers fought desper- 
ately the whole diiy, but were finally 
driv’en again within the walls, in which 
a great ])reach was effected. Tlie storm 
liad not taken place on the 27th, the 
date of the last reliable advices— but 
on the 1st July a report was circulated 
iu Calcutta with the sanction of tlio 
(rovernment, that tlie pLace liad fallen 
and 7000 natives slain. This report 
could hardly be authentic, yet we 
are disjuised to hope that tlic insur- 
g(‘nt8 cannot long hold out. 

The tjanturc of Delhi wdll crush at 
on<*>e the head and life of the mutiny. 
Yet a terrible wu’cck will remain to 
be repaired, in the n»storution of civil 
order and the reign of law in pro- 
vinces as largo as all France, 
throughout which they have been 
both temporarily destro^^ed. It is 
hardly too mueli to say, that the 
work of half a century has been 
struck duwji by this insurrection, 
and Lord ( 'aiming will find, in tlie 
arduous task of restoring it, abun- 
dant employment for all the troops 
that can be sent to his assistance. 
He will liave decided, and we 
trust with proper vigour, the qu(»s- 
tion, idly iiiid weakly argued in 
some of tlie English jouraals, of 
the retribution to be inflicted on 
the rebels. Wo are sick of the 
maudlin interference of humanita- 
rians in the administration of cri- 
minal justice ; and it is a great 
act of jmtii'G which England lias 
now to perform in the sight of India 
and the world. Lord Canning, who 
saw his duty in the crisis of danger, 
when no less a man than Mr Colvin 
seemed to waver for a moment, wull 


not sink under its dread responsi- 
bility in the day of doom. Treason, 
murder, highway robbery, and rape, 
are oftences not lightly dealt with oy 
any code of civil law : they are not to 
be more leniently regarded by mili- 
tary tribunals, when committed, with 
every unimaginable atrocity, by sol- 
diers against the Government which 
they served, and upon the ofiict'.ra 
they were sworn to obey. Death is 
the certain penalty of eve^ nativi*’ 
who has imbrued his hands in British 
blood, or outraged British chas- 
tity. We only hope that no mis- 
placed tenderness for a royalty al- 
ways usurped, and long righteously 
abolished, will exemjit the descend- 
ant of the Great Mogul from sulleriiig 
on the same gallows with his vile 
confcdciratea. If there be any rever- 
ence for his name and lineage yet 
lingering iu the native mind, its "ex- 
tinction in the infamous but well- 
merited doom of treason and mur- 
der will be the best w^ay of writing 
up in the smht of all the nations 
who attend tbc iiortals of British 
justice,— “ If thou do evil, be afraid, 
for he beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he is the minister of God, a re- 
veng(T to exeeute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil.” 

Proceeding now to (ixamiiie in- 
to th(^ moving causes of the revolt, of 
vvhich we have thus sketelicd the 
progress and present state, we dis- 
miss at the outset all i<lea of Russian 
instigation. Though suggested in 
some of tlje Indian journals- and insin- 
uated iuParliauiciit by no less aa au- 
thority than the Chairman of the East 
Iiidia'Company, we can find no war- 
rant for this suBpidon in any of the 
facts or ])apers before us. The natives 
who once thought European and 
Enalkh synonymous terras, have 
doubtless become more aware of the 
extent and resources of the ShahA- 
Jioos ; and much as we pride fiur- 
selvcs at home on the victories of 
Alma, Inkermann, and Sebastopol, 
we doubt if the spectacle of Russia’s 
prolonged resistance to the armies of 
Europe, with their final withdrawal 
Irum luir territory, have tended in 
the native mind to exalt our repu- 
tation in comparison with the Nor- 
thern power. To that quarter, then, 
every Asiatic schemer will doubtless 
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turn a hopeful eye on each disturb- 
ance ^ but there is no evidence of 
Russian agency, or of other inter- 
ference* from without, in the present 
troubles. Neither do wc connect this 
outbreak with the independent la- 
bours of the missionaries ; in support 
of which view, it is almost enough 
to point to the fact, that the disaflec- 
tion is limited to Bengal, whore those 
labours are recent, and comparatively 
without result- while it is not 
experieiujcd at Madras, where mis- 
sionary etforts have been prose- 
cuted for more than a century, 
and have already efiected the evan- 
gidisation of large provinces. Yet in 
Madras also the mutiny of Vellore 
Butticieiitly indicates that an inter- 
ference of Government with the cus- 
toms of caste would not be received 
with the tame toleration. It was 
'well observed in the rcc(mt debate, 
both by Mr VtTrion Smith and tlie 
rigJjt honouralde member for Bucks, 
that the Hindu (the Mahoiumedan is 
not always so forbearing) exhibits no 
animosity to missionary enterprise. 
He is rather fond, they thought, of 
theological inquiry; wo should rather 
say he is perfectly indiOerimt on points 
of tlieulogy, and absolutely careless of 
the honour of his gods, but, at the 
same time, ]iasBionatoly jealous for 
his own custom and e.aste. A great 
misUike is committed at liome in 
(ionsideriiig the couqdex mass of 
usage popularly termi'd cadf', as iin- 
idying that aUaehiiKmtto tb(!ologiejU 
i euets, whi(;h w-e should call a vnrd. 
In its origin vaHtr is doubthrss a 
reJigiou.s clistinction springing di- 
rectly out of the Brahmin theology. 
But at this day it is practically far 
more of a social than a theological 
institution. It is ^evt i’vwhere safer 
to attack an article^ of the faith tliaii 
a popular usage ; and the Hindu, so 
imalt,)rably wedded to “ custom,” is 
of Hdl m(*n tlie most tolerant in respect 
crc(‘d. His creed was matter of 
specula, tion, wliicli we were welcome 
to question ; his caste was a tangible 
advantage, of W’hich he would not be 
robbed with iin])unity. 

It is “ custom” (as we have already 
observed), more than the strict 
trines of religion, which consecrate 
the usages called caste. We knew a 
Hindu rajah, whose ‘mother chose to 


die of a cancer ratkar than expose her 
bosom to the Englisli surgeon, who 
felt her pulse from behind a curtain ; 
though it was urged by the rjyah 
himself, that the seclusion of females 
is a practice only introduced since 
the Mussuliiian invasion, and never 
observed by the Brahmins. In the 
south of India, again, some of the 
Mahoiumedan festivals have been 
adopted by the Hindu population ^ 
while the* Moslems, who are there 
comparatively few in number, per-** 
mit the customs of idolatry to inter- 
mingle in their celebration. 'J’hcse 
hybrid ceremonies are equally, with 
others, entitled to the sanctions of 

euKtom.” 

There is more to be said in respect 
to the sy-stem of education introduced 
by the Indian Govcriimi'iit and the 
ameliorations ol’ th(5 law eifccted 
under the enligbtc*iu*<l s]arit which 
lias lately ja-evailed in its councils. 
Th(*ae have been censured by the. 
more ardent missiouaiies as under- 
mining the traditions of witli- 
oui proposing the Christian creed in 
return. On the other hand, it is 
oeitain tliey have provoked a feeling 
among the more bigoted of th(^ na- 
tives, which was not exhibited to- 
wards the missionaries. The acts of 
Govennnont arc naturally regarded 
witli more sirspicioii tlnui l lie elforts 
of ])rivat(j iinlividuals. It was the 
.sj>irit sup}>osed to animate, the Gov- 
eriiiiH'nt which called tlie JJhfrmn 
Sohha into existence, and wh(*n its 
efforts ]>roved ineheetual to revive 
the rite of Suttee, or j>revent. the re- 
marriage of wid»)ws, that institution, 
wc doubt not, was quite capalile of 
tamjx'ring with the allegiiinee of tlie 
Sepoy. 

Still wo cannot attribute tin* iii- 
surree.tion to a prenuilitated con- 
spira(*y among the princes or people 
of India. The |>eople have, indeed, 
but little interest in thii princes, and 
scarcely more in the Sepoys, or the 
Sojioys in them. Wc write in igno- 
rance of the late discoveries at Cal- 
cutta ; but while eveiy villany may 
l)e concocted by the bahoos of that en- 
lightened metropolis, we doubt if the 
brains or the heart anywhere exist in 
India for a general conspiracy. Of 
the native princes, none are sus- 
pected but the deposed King of Oude 
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and the ijensioned inippet at Dellii. 
The dominions of which the former 
was most righteously deprived are no 
doubt the very focus of the rebellion. 
The Brahmin Sepoys were drawn from 
them in considerable numbei*s, and 
from their i)osition in the British 
army were allowed sundry unjust 
privileges by the native authorities, 
which British administration has 
abolished. It appears, moreover, 
tliat two-tlnrds ol the king’s army 
were disbanded on the annexation, 
and thcfio would, of course, be ripe for 
revolt. Still we doubt the jjower 
of the deposed mojiarch to undermine 
the allegiance of our Sepoys. Aniiex- 
aiiou has uniformly been attended 
with so many bl(‘ssiTigs tp the country 
annexed, through the, increased pro- 
tection of life and ju*oi)orty, and the 
eonsequmit dev(‘lopm(;nt of internal 
resources, that it would be strange 
indeed if the natives just emancipated 
from his ex-iinijosty’s rc'igii were to 
eonsjure for his restoration. It is the 
fact, however, that the late king has 
be(‘ii arrest by Lord Canning on 
evidence (»f his complieity in the 
treason. We lutthing doiilit the jus- 
ti(U‘ of th(‘. arrest, yet the presejice of 
his w'ife and heir In England may 1 k 5 
accepted as proof, on tin; otluT hand, 
that no siK^li cOns[»iraey w^as j)rem(‘di- 
tated wln-nthey left India, He has 
only struck in witli a movement 
which he eonld never have origi- 
nated ; “ rebellion lay in his w'ay, and 
he found it.’’ 

The ease against tin' Mogul prince 
wears a feature of graver suspicion. 
Thellindoslunee papers Doorlnn and 
HulUm n( A Lint r have jaiblished a 
proclamation in his name, stating that 
orders had been given by the Gov- 
ernor-General to starve out cartridges 
inadij of pigs’ fat and beef fat ; that 
if there be 10,000 Mdio refuse to use 
them, they are to be blown away from 
cannon ; and that if tlim-e are 50,000, 
they are to be disbanded. It further 
states that hundreds of cannon and 
immense treasure have come to hand, 
and concludes wdth offering thirty 
rupees a-raontli to every mounted 
soldicTj and ten to a foot-soldier. The 
date of this proclamation is not given ; 
internal evidence proves it subse- 
quent to the seizure of Delhi by tbe 
insurgent Sepoys; and it is notliiug 


but the old story put out after the 
rising, Wc would hang the Mogul 
high as Haman for his subsequent 
treason and murders, but wc acquit 
liim of a conspiracy to w'liich ho was 
wholly unequal. The rusli to Delhi 
ajipcars the sudden resolve of mu- 
tineers who had passed the rubicoji 
at Meerut; the proclamution of a 
king was an after-thought suggesttid 
by their temiioraiy success; and all 
that ensued was the natural result ox 
the apparent impoteiujc of the British 
Govemment to maintain its cause. 

The revolt, in short, appears to us 
to have been really occasioned by 
the cartridge griiwance. We nothing 
doubt the previous existence of dis- 
affection tlirougli a large part of 
tlio army. The Dhvrma Sohha 
and the native press have played 
ail important part in exciting the 
jealousy of the Sepoys. The Wliole 
story of the cartriflgcs w'as probably 
devised and circulated by their agency 
— as many similar falsehoods have 
doubtless been befforo. during the 
progress of this revolt the most sedi- 
tious and exasperating statements 
a})pearc(T in the native journals ; and 
thougli it may be said their circulation 
is but small, this is not to be judged 
of by the number of (topics issued, 
.since it is well known that agents arc 
employed to read them to the native 
regimc'uls in their liin.'s. Th(i devo- 
tees, Mussulman and Hindu, con- 
stantly passing up and down the 
country, furnish such agents in abun- 
dance. 

On this account ^ve entirely ap- 
prove of Lord Canning’s act in suu- 
jecting the Indian press to a censor- 
ship. This proceeding has, of course, 
given deadly offi'jiec to the editors, 
and in their eyes has tamislied all the 
glory which they attributed to the Go- 
vernor-General for his previous mea- 
sures. If the Emperor Ltmis Napo- 
leon finds a free })rcs3 inoompatiple 
with the preservatidn of order among 
a people so excitable as the French, 
when detirived of the traditions ox 
legitimacy and inured to revolution, 
who can w^onder that it has proved, 
intolerable to a Govcnimcnt like the 
Anglo-Indian, contending with the 
pro^dices of another race and creed ? 
The result is what Sir Thomas 
Munro uniformly predicted. The 
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langun^e held by native editors, and the European infantiy in the army of 
the half-educated East Indians who Bombay is to the natiye as 1 to 
af^ct to form public opinion in Cal- in that of Madras as 1 to 16|, while 
cutta, would be innocuous in this in the Benp:al army it was as low as 
country from its inflated absurdity. 1 to 24§. Lord Canning has already 
Among Sepoys it is proved to be full advised the raising of three Euro- 
of danger. There are doubtless jour- pean regiments for the Company’s 
nals of a superior character, conducted sc^rvice. in place of the six native 
by Europeans, in Calcutta ; such corps disbanded and revolted up to 
ought not to feel aggrieved at the the 12th May ; and we cannot doubt 
censorship established by Lord Can- that this policy will be carried fur- 
ning ; the conditions are eminently thcr after what has since occurred, 
reasonable. Government requires The native regular cavalry might 
only that nothing be published to well be entirely abolished, being nci- 
excite disaffection among its native ther so efficient at the charge as the 
subjects — nothing to create suspicion dragoons, nor equal in skirmishing to 
of any interference by Government the irregular horse. The artillery 
with the Mussulman or Hindu reli- will probably be augmented, and 
gions— finally, nothing which tends made exclusively European j while 
to weaken its relations with the regiments of Sepoy infantry will be 
princes and states in alliance ■with quartered in due proximity to more 
tlie British Government. reliable forciis. It would be idle to 

Instead of complaining of these suppose that Sepoy regiments can be 
restrictions, we heartily wish that the altogether dispensed with.* There 
same amount of restraint were impos- is accordingly no lack of schemes 
eil on the proceedings of the besotted for the reform of nativ(5 discipline in 
society which ciills itself the future. AVc cannot now pretend to 
iSobha, It is a caricature of consti- examine into their merits, but we 
tutional government to allow a nest will briefly note tin; principal sug- 
of ignorant and malicious tfhitors to gestions. 

slander its intentions under its veiy First, make the Sepoy, it is said, 
nose, and hamper every design for more dependent on his coiiinianding 
the improvement of the country by otli<x‘r. It has long been complained 
an incessant appeal to tiie darkest by regimental ofliecTS >that tlu' p‘ov\ er 
and wildest passions of human nature, and patronage attached to the com- 
These appeals, however untnic, find mand of a native regiment in former 
easy admission to the prejudices of days have been gradually withdrawn 
natives wdio know no better. It is to head quarters. This is to some ex- 
impossible to eradic^ate them, and the tent the inevitable consequence of 
consequences are written under our the organisation of those regimciit.s 
twes in letters of fire and blood. No into a regular army. Each improvc- 
scriiple should be felt in putting ment of military system necessarily 
down by force an association having draws to the fountain of comnuind 
such objects in viewr. much of the authority w hich in 

Reverting, however, to the position looser times w^as exercised by local 
tliat w'e have a military mutiny, not coramandants. Years ol' tranquillity 
a national revolt, to deal with, the increase the centralising tendency ; 
first (question after the restoration of nay, even tend to absom tlie Coin- 
order must be that of Army liefonn. mander-in-Chief in the civil goveni- 
It may be taken for granted that as the regimental ofiicer is 

Government will not again commit absorl>c<l at headquarters. This 
the fatal mistake of placing unlimit- process is to some extent unavoidable 
ed confidence in Sepoy regiments, in India ; nor until we know how to 
There will be a much larger proper- insure regimental commandants wlio 
tioTi of European troops in the armies understand something more of their 
of all three Fresideiicies. At present duty tliiin appears to have been a 

* Tlie whole expenso of the Tiifliau armies, muBteriuR ;tlS,fi20 men, is rotMn)rd 
at i!,9,80‘2.2o5, of whirli £5,()68,100 is calculated to he the cost of the .51, .‘lit) Kuro- 
I'can soldiery, loavji)g^i;4,134,135 as the sum total required for 263,204 natives. 
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freauent case in the Bengal arm^, 
will the suggestion to increase their 
influence ootain the consideration to 
which, in connection with other re- 
lonns, it would undoubtedly be en- 
titled . 

Another and more general com- 
plaint is the absence of regimental 
officers from their corps on staff em- 
ploy. Nothing certainly could be 
more objectionable than the system, 
or want of system, observed in this 
respect in all three armies. There 
is no 8ta^' corm in either. Every 
officer in the Company’s service is 
borne on the effective stren^h of 
some regiment, and is simply “absent” 
when appointed to other duty. Not 
only the army staff, properly so called, 
is thus supplied by regimental officers, 
but a variety of situations under 
Government, analogous to our civil 
departments of the army, are filled 
from the same quarter. Then there 
is the Commissariat, wholly officered 
from the line, as the Ordnance Com- 
missariat is from the artillery. Lastly, 
political and civil appointments of 
power and cniolumeTit are the high 
prizes hr;ld out to military officers of 
tact and talent. The working of the 
system is this : Every cadet is post- 
ed, on landing, to a regiment, where 
Juj is drilled and jiolished for the first 
two years. If in this period he passes 
in the languages, and is possessed 
of talent or interest, the prize he is 
invited to aspire to is a “ staff ap- 
pointment.” If successful, he (piits 
his regiment to return to it no more, 
save under one of tliese exceptions— 
he may be remitted to his corps as 
the punislmient of stupidity or mis- 
conduct ; lie may bo obliged to i*cjoin 
from having risou to military rank 
too high for his staff situation (in 
which case he naturally exjiects ere 
long another appointment) ; or lastly, 
if tlie regiment be ordered into the 
field, all its officers are required to 
accompany it. 

The regiment, then, is the lume 
of the least capable, the ilisap- 
])ointcd, and the discontented por- 
tion of the service. The ambi- 
tion of the talented and aspiring is 
to quit it. It holds out but two 
prizes for subaltern officers — the 
miartermastership and the adjutancy. 
The command is its only attraction to 


older officers, and that is attained by 
seniority. under these discours- 
ing circumst^ces, there be still with 
the regiment a senior captain or ma- 
jor acquainted with his duty, and 
anxious to do it — one who has won 
the confidence of the natives in can- 
tonment, and might lead them with 
honour in the field — he finds himself 
superseded, in the moment of 
tion, by the return of an old n5d- 
officer, who has been sitting at a desk 
in Calcutta for twenty years, but must 
now take his re^^unent into action. 
The regiment is, lu short, a mere con- 
vcniency. The staff-officer escapes its 
burdens, to return at pleasure when 
there is a chance of honour or emolu- 
ment ; and the effect is discouraging 
in the extreme to the due perform- 
ance of regimental duty. 

Undoubtedly the Commissariat 
and Oovc^nimcnt d^artments ought 
to constitute a staff corps by them- 
selves, and not continue a drain on the 
effective strimgth of regiments. Tlie 
army staff*, properly so called, and the 
political prizes, might still be open to 
regimental officers. When it is urged 
that evet'y such officer ought to be 
with his corjis, it is forgotten how 
greatly tlieir present number exceeds 
the establishment of a Sepoy regi- 
ment in the palmy days of old, and 
which is still judged sufficient for the 
irregular corps. One of the gi’catest 
evils under the present system is the 
idleness of Sepoy officers. After morn- 
ing pJirJide there is literally utothing 
to employ them, with the excep- 
tion of the commanding officer, the 
regimental staff, and the officer of the 
day. The remainder, if not inclined 
to improve themselves, find little in 
their xjrofessional life to improve 
them. Simiily to increase the nimi- 
ber of such idlers would not be the 
way to imjirove discipline or ele- 
vate the native ideas of Em-opean 
superiority. 

Along, therefore, with the forma- 
tion of a staff corps, the more thought- 
ful suggest some reduction in the 
number of regimental officers, toge- 
ther with an entire revision of the sys- 
tem of discipline* The command of a 
company should be attended with 
greater emolument and I'esponsibility, 
and not be attainable without proof of 
proficiency in duties. The' 
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* :r^unont4 Blatf should be paid more tried iu office a,ifc home a^d found 
tA & par with the mmerol. And, wanting, tnotimit lit in make Qover- ^ 
flnaliyrthe eoinmand of the ri'^mciit nor-Qoneral of India, llie disasters in 
most no lunger be the T>erquisite of AlFghanistanwerepredpitat^bythe 
seniority, but bo made the reward of Horse Guards (*hoosiim to ^?ert a 
regimental service and efficiency.* gentlemanly oIfi(*w of high enaractor 
In any such revision of regimental and good family, but unfurtunatciy 
^ economy;- the situation of the native no soldier,' into the general of an In- 
biiicers cannot escape extensive alter- diaii division. Twice in the last few 
atttji. These are at present promoted ygars have we seen the Government 
from the ranks by 9mi<yrity. Many go on its knees to a Genml, who had 
of them are 'Stupid and incapable; been passed over at the proper times, 
others are excellent soldiers, upon to gosout and mve India. Tlie merits 
whom the discipline of tlie regiment of Sir OhaVles Napier and of Sir (>olin 
often greatly depends. These cannot Campbell were as well known when 
butieel their intlucnce with the men. the command which they were felt 
and contrast it with the fidight regard to deserve given to others, as 
in wMcli they are often h3d by the when the country was reduced to 
Europeans. Certain it is th^<, in the humiliating* necessity of iiuplor- 
^ the present mutiny, whether from ing their forgiveness and aid. Unless 
incapacity or disappointed' ambi- the home auuiori ties can be persuaded, 
tion, the native oraeers have been or cornpellod, into virtue enough to 
altogether useless to the side of allow India to be withdrawn from 
<luty. In no single instance do the field of patronage and Ikvour, wo 
wo find them restraining the dis- see little hone for its armies or inha- 
aflected. In some they have incited bitants. We are ourwelves inclined 
and headed the revolt. t The iium* to think that the olfiers ol‘ govi riu)r 
ber of native commissions might and conimander-in«(;hief kIiomU ho 
be reduced, and means must be united at each IVesidency, and th.it 
devised to perpetuate the confi- both seats in Council and J)iv <^ioiMl 
deuce established between the Euro- eommauda throughout India should 
pean and tlie native officer, by the bo in the responsible patrojiago ot 
promotion of the latter on th e r ecom- the Govornor-Gcnora 1. A 1 1 that sh< )uld 
mendation of the other. Native 6ffi- be done at home is to select for that 
cers also should be liable to exchange high and commanding imsilion — 
into other rogiraonts, to guard against without regard to politics, iiitorcsl:, 
their falling under the influence of or court favour— the officer wliom 
the moil. the voice of India and of the army at 

We forbear to enter on further large pronounces the, best qualified 
details. One great and paramount for its duties. We never reuiorabtsr 
reform must be effected, or nothing the time wlien more than two or 
, else can prosper. We allude to the three competitors could have boon 
bestowal of tiie highest offices in In- found to fulfil this condition. Shall 
dia as a matter of paironar/e between we ever sec .the day when fhe 
.tlie Government, the Horse Guards, Constitutional Gove.niinent which 
afid tJic Court of Directors. The only has already struggled out of' the 
defeat sustained in our time by the pecuniary phase of political corruj)- 
Britisli arms in India was occasioned tion, will so purify itself from the 
by the imbecile policy of an amiable secondary pollutions of patronage as 
nobleliiaji, whom the Whigp, having to undertake the arbitration ^ 

* Colouel Jacob complains, with much justice, that the one tost of efficiency re- 
quired of military o^Boora is the passing in the native languages— in /iOfdv which 
often (dford but a small insight into iho current dialects, and less into the habits 
} ideas 6f the mta. 

t General l^riggs affirms that this is the general character of the native offioci*s 
g,^iroughout India. 
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BIT PI8IHTRATU3 CAXTON. 
f The Author reaervea the Right TranalaHon.'] 


CIIAPTKU IV. 

“ Jinmuni.«; aram si totiufit maniiR, 

Non .suin]>tuosa blaiuHur hosLia, 

Mollivii avcrsas Pcuaies, 

Fairo i»io ot Balieutc mica.”— H oil at. 


It is thfi ^rcy of tlio even in;;. Fair- 
thorn is sannteriiif? soincwhat sulh^iily 
tulong the banks of the lake. He has 
missed, the bust tliroe days, Iiis walk 
witli Sojdiy— missed the pleasing ex- 
eitcinent of talking nt her, and o/'tho 
family in whose obsolete glories he 
consitlors ln;r very interest an obtru- 
sive impertinence. He has missed, 
too, his more habitual and less irri- 
tating conversation with Diirrell. In 
short, altogether he is put out, and 
he vents his spleen on the swans, 
who follow him along the wave as 
he walks along the margin, intimat- 
ing either their aflcction for himself 
or their anticipation of the bread 
cnimbs associated with his image — 
by the amiable note, half snort and 
half grunt, to which change of time 
or climate has reduced the vocal 
accomplishments of those classical 
birds, BO pathetically melodious in 
the age of Moschus and on the banks 
of Oayster. 

VOL. IJLXXV.— KO. I)XIX. 


“Not a crumb, you unprincipled 
beggars,” growled the musician. 
“ You imagine that mankind are to 
have no other thought but that of 
supplying you with luxuries ! And 
if you were asked, in a competitive 
examination, to denne me, your bene- 
factor, you would say— ‘ a thing very 
low in the scale of creation, without 
wings or even feathers, but which 
Pnwidence endowed with a peculiar 
instinct for affording nutritious and 
palatable additions to the ordinary 
aliment of Swans!’ Ay, you may 
grunt ; I wi.sh I had you— in a pie ! ” 
Slowly, out through the gap be- 
tween yon grey crag and the thorn- 
tree, paces the doe, halting to drink 
just where the faint star of eve shoots 
its gleam along the wave. The musi- 
cian forgets the swans and quickens 
his pace, expecting to meet the doe's 
wonted con^aniou. He is not disap- 
pointed. He comes on Guy Darrell 
where the twilight'shadow falls dark- 
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est between the grey crag and the 
thorn-tree. 

‘‘Dear Fellow Hermit,” said Dar- 
rell, almost gailjj yet with more than 
usual aifectioii in his greeting and 
voice, “you find me just when I 
want you. I am as one whose eyes 
have been strained by a violent con- 
flict of colours, and your quiet pre- 
sence is like tlie relief of a return to 
green, I have news for you, Fair- 
thorn. You, who know more of my 
secrets than any other man, shall be 
the first to learn a decision that must 
bind you and me more together— but 
not in these scenes, Dick. 

' Ibimus— ibiraus ! 

SiipreinuTn 

Oarporc iter, comitos, paruti ! ’ 

“ What do you mean, sir ? ” asked 
Fairthorn. “My mind always mis- 

f ives me when I hear you quoting 
lorace. Some reflection about the. 
certainty of death, or otlier disiigree- 
able subjects, is sure to follow !” 

“Death! No, Dick— not now. 
Marriage-bells and joy, Dick 1 Wc 
shall have a wedding !” 

“ What ! You will marry at last I 
And it must be that beautiful Caro- 
line Lyndsay I It must— it must ! 
You can never love another I You 
know' it, my dejir, dear miister ! 1 
shall sfie you, then, haj)py before I 
di(j.” 

“ Tut, foolish old friend ! ” said 
Darrell, leaning his arm tenderly on 
Fairthorn’s shoulder, and walking on 
slowly towards the house. “ flow 
often must I tell you that no mar- 
riage-bells can ring for me !” 

“ But you have told me, too, that 
you went to Twickenham to steal 
a sight of he?' again ; and that it 
was the sight of her tliat made you 
resolve to wed no one else. And 
when I liave railed against her for 
fickleness, have not you nearly fright- 
ened me out of my wits, us if no one 
might mil against her but youmelf ? 
And now she is free— and did you 
ndt grant that she would not refuse 
your liand, and would bo true and 
faithful henceforth? And yet you 
insist on being— granite 1 ” 

“No, Dick, not granite ; I wish I 
W'ere !” 

“ Granite and pride/’ persisted 
Dick, courageously; “If one chips 


a bit off the granite, one only breaks 
one’s spade against the pride.” 

“ Pride ! — ^you too I” muttered Dar- 
rfll, mournfully; then aloud, “No, 
it is not pride now, whatever it might 
have been even yesterday. But I would 
rather be racked by all the tortures 
that pious inquisitors ever invented 
out of compassion for obstinate here- 
tics, than condemn the woman I have 
so fatally loved to a penance the 
misery of which she cannot foresee. 
She would accept me,— certainly 1 
Why ? Because she thinks she owes 
me reparation— because she pities 
me. And my heart tells me that I 
might become cruel, and mean, and 
vindictive, if I were to live day by 
day with one who created in me, 
while my life w^iis at noon, a love 
never known in its mom, and to feel 
that that love’s sole return W'as the 
pity vouchsafed to the nightfall of 
my age. No ; if she pitie<l, but did 
not love me, when, eighteen years ago, 
w'o parted under yonder beech tree, 
I should be a dotard to dream that 
woman’s pity mellows into love as 
our locks become grey, and Youth 
turns our vows into ridicule. It is 
not prirle that speaks here; it is 
rather humility, Dick. But wc must 
notnoNv talk of old age and bygones. 
Youth and marriage - bells, Dick ! 
Know that I have been for Ijimrs 
pondering how to reconcile with my 
old-fashioned notions dear Linnol’s 
happiness. We must think of the 
living as well its the dead, Diitk. I 
have solved the problem. I am 
happy, and so shall the young folks 
be.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
will consent to—” 

“Yes, to Lionel’s marriage with 
that beautiful girl, whose parentage, 
we never will ask. Great men are 
their own ancestors ; wrhy not some- 
times fair women ? Enough— I con- 
sent ! 1 shall of course secure to my 
kinsman and his bride an ample for- 
tune. Lionel wdll have time for his 
honeymoon before he departs for the 
wars. He will fight with good heart 
now, Dick. Young folks of the 
present day cannot near up against 
sorrow, as they were trained to do 
in mine. And that amiable lady 
who has so much pity for me, has, of 
course, still more pity for a chaming 
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young couple for whose marriage she 
schemed, in order to give me a nome. 
Dick. And mthcr than she shoulu 
pine and fall ill, and—no matter ; aU 
shall be settled as it should be for 
the happiness of the living. But 
something else must be settled ; we 
must think of the dead as well as the 
living ; and this name of Darrell 
shall be buried with me in the grave 
beside my father’s. Lio)»el Haugh- 
toii will keep to his own name. Live 
the Haughtons ! Perish, but with 
no blot on their shield — perish the 
Darrells! Why, what is tliat ? Tears, 
Dick ? Pooh ! — be a man ! And 1 
want all your strength ; for you, too, 
must have a share in tlie sacrifice. 
What follows is not the dictate of 
pride, if I raft read myself aright. 
No ; it is the final completion ami 
surrender of the oh.j(‘ct on which so 
much ol‘ my life has Imjcii wasted — 
but a surnmder that satisfies my 
crotchets of honour. At all events, 
if it be pride in disguise, it will de- 
mand no victim in others ; you and 
I may liav(* a sharj) pang— we must 
bear it, Dick.” 

“ What on <‘-arth is eoming now V 
said Dick, dolefully. 

** The du(‘ to the dead, Hiehard 
Fairthorn. Tliis nook of fair Eng- 
land, in which I lojirned from the 
dead to love honour — this poor 
domain of Fawley — shall go in be- 
quest to the College at which I was 
reared.” 

“ Sir!” 

“It will serve for a fellowship or 
two to honest, brave-hcart<;d young 
scholars. It will be thus, while 
English institutions may last, devot- 
ed to Leaniiiig and Homair. It may 
sustain for mankind some ambition 
more generous than mine, it a[)pcavs, 
ever was — settled thus, not in mine, 
but my dear father’s name, like the 
Darrell Museum. These are my dues 


to the dead, Dick 1 And the old 
house thus becomes useless. The 
new house was ever a folly. They 
must go down both, as soon as the 
young folks are imirried ; — not a 
stone stand on stone ! The plough- 
share sliall jiass over their sites ! 
And this task I order you to see 
done. I liave not strength. You 
will then hastem to join me at Sor- 
nmto, that corner of earth on which 
Horace wished to breathe his last 
sigh. 

' 1 lie te inucum locus et bcaiae 

ror>tiilaiit arces — ibi — tu — ” 

“ Don’t, sir, don’t. Horace again I 
It is too much.” Fairthorn was 
choking; but as if the idea pre- 
sented to liim was really too mon- 
strous for belief, he clutched at 
Darndl with so uncertain and vehe- 
ment a hand that he almost caught 
him by the throat, and sobbed out, 
“You must be joking.” 

“ Seriously and solemnly, Bicbard 
Fairthorn,” said Darrell, g(‘ntly dis- 
entangling the fingers that threatened 
him with strangulation. “ Seriously 
and solemnly I have uttered to you 
my deliberate purpose. I implore 
you, in the name of our lifelong 
fri(iiidship, to face this pain as I do 
— resolutely, cheerfully. I implore 
you to execute to the letter the in- 
structions I shall leave with you on 
quitting England, which I shall do 
the dav Lionel is married ; and then, 
dear old friejid, calm days, clear con- 
sciences I--- In (fiimes wlierc whole 
races have passed away— proud cities 
themselves sunk in graves — where 
our petty grief for a squirearch s lost 
house we shall both grow ashamed 
to indulj^e— there we will moralise, 
rail against vain dreams and idle 
])ride, cultivate vines and orange- 
trees, with Horace— nay, nay, Dick 
—with the Flute ! ” 


CHAPTKB V. 

More bounteous run rivers when the ico that locked their flow molts into their waters. 
And when fine natures relent, their kindness is swelled by the thaw. 


Darrell escaped into the house : started up ; a thought came into his 
Fairthorn sank upon the ground, anil brain— a hope into his breast. He 
resigned himself fur some minutes to made a caper— launched himself into 
unmanly lamentations. Suddenly he a precipitate zigsag— gained the hall- 
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door— plunged into his own mysteri- 
ous hiding-place— and in less than an 
hour rc-euiergO(l, a letter in his hand, 
with which he had just time to catch 
the postiiian, as that functionary was 
striding otf from the back-yard with 
the official bag. 

This exploit performed, Fairthorn 
shambled into lus chair at the dinner- 
table, as George Morley concluded 
the grace which preceded the meal 
that in Fairthorirs estimation iisinilly 
made the grand event of the passing 
day. But the' poor man’s appetite 
was gone. As Sophy dined with 
Waife, the Morlcys alone shared, with 
host and secretary, the melancholy 
entertainment. George was no less 
silent than Fairthorn ; Darrell’s man- 
ner perplexed him. Mrs Morley, not 
admitted into her husband’s confl- 
deuco in secrets that concerned others, 
though in all his own he was to her 
conjugal sight pdlucidior tntro^ was 
the chief talker ; and, being the best 
woman in the world, ever wishing to 
say something pleasant, she fell to 
praising the dear old family pictures 
that scowled at her from the wall, 
and informed Fairthorn that she had 
made great progress with her sketch 
of the old house us seen from the 
lake, and was in doubt whether she 
should introduce in the foreground 
some figures of the olden time, as in 
Nash’s View's of Baronial Munsions. 
But not a word could she coax out 
of Fairthorn ; and when sh<i turned 
to af)peal to Darrell, the host sud- 
denly addressed to George a question 
as to the texts and authorities by 
whicth tlic Papal Church defends its 
doctrine of Purgatory. That entailed 
a long, and no doubt enidite reply, 
which lasted not only tlirough the 
rest of the diimer, but till Mrs 
Morley', edified by the discourse, and 
delighted to notice the undeviating 
attention which Darrell paid to her 
distinguislied spouse, took advantage 
of the first full stop, and retired. 
Fairthorn finished his bottle of port, 
and, far from convinced that there 
was no Purgatory, but inclined to 
advance the novel heresy that Purga- 
tory sometimes commences! on this 
side the grave — Blinked away, and 
was seen no more that night j neither 
was his flute hoard. 

Then Darrell rose, and said, “I 


shall go u^i-stairs to our sick friend 
for a few minutes ; may I And you 
here when I come back ? Your visit 
to him can follow mine.” 

^ On entering Waife’s room, Darrell 
went straight forward towards Sophy, 
and cut ofl' her retreat^ 

“ Fair guest,” said he, with a grace 
and tenderness of manner which,, 
when he pleased it, could be ineflably 
bewitching—” teach me some art by 
which in future rather to detain than 
to scare away tiie presence in wliich 
a duller ago than mine could still 
recognise the charms that subdue the 
young.” He led her back gently to 
the seat she had deserted — placed 
himself next to lier— addressed a few 
cordial queries to Waife about his 
health and comforts— and tlien said, 
” You must not leave nu? for some 
days yet. I have written by this 
post to my kinsman, Lionel Haiigh- 
ton. I have refu8(;d to be his ambas- 
sador at a court in which, by all the 
laws of nations, he is bound to sub- 
mit hiinse,lf to Ids conqueror. I can- 
not even hope that he may escape 
with his freedom. No ! cliains for 
life ! Thrice happy, iinleed, if that 
be the merciful sentence you in- 
flict.” 

He raised Sophy’s liand to his lips 
jis he ended, ami before she (joiild 
even quite comprehend the meaning 
t>f his wonh— so was slic startled, 
confusial, incredulons of such sudden 
change in fate— the door had closed 
on Darrell, and Waife had clasped 
lier to Ills breast, murmuring, ” Is 
not Providence kind ? ” 

Darrell rejoined the scholar. 
” George,” said lie, ” be kind enough 
to tell Alban that you showed me 
his letter. Be kind enough also to 
write to Lady Moiitfort, and say that 
I gratefully acknowledge her wish to 
repair to me those losses wliich have 
lelt me to face age; and the grave 
alone. Tell her that her old friend 
(>'ou remember, George, I knew her 
as a child) sees in that wish the 
same sw(iet goodness of lieart which 
soothed him when his son died and 
Jus daughter fled. Add that her 
wdsh is gratified. To that marriage 
iu which she compassionately foresaw 
the best solace loft to my bereaved 
and baffled existence— to that mar- 
riage I give my consent.” 
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“ You do ! Oh, Mr Darrell, how I 
honour you ! ” 

Nay, I no more deserve honour 
for coiisetiting than I should havfe 
d(‘scrved contempt if I Imd continued 
to refuse. To do what I deemed 
rif^ht is not more my wish now than 
it was twelve hours a^^o. To what 
so sudden a chan'^c of resolve in one 
who chanjfjes resolves very rarely, 
may be due, wlictlier to Lady Mont- 
fort, to All)an, or to that metaphysi- 
cal skill with which you wound into 
iny reason, and compelled me to re- 
view all its judgments, I do not 


attempt to determine ; yet I thought 
I had 110 option but the course 1 had 
taken. No ; it is fair to yourself to 
give you the chief credit ; you made 
me (lesire, you made me resolve, to 
find an option — I have found one. 
And now pay your visit where mine 
has been just paid. It will be three 
days, I suppose, before Lionel, hav- 
ing joined his new regiment at * * 
can be here. And then it will be 
weeks yet, I believe?, belbre his regi- 
ment sails and I’m all for short 
courtships.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


l airtliorn frightens Sophy. Sir Isaac is invited by Daircll, and forms one of 
A Family (‘irclc. 


Su(di a RAVCct voice in singing 
breaks out from yon leafless beeches ! 
Waifo Inairs it at noon from his win- 
dow. Hark ! Sophy has found song 
once more. 

She is seated on a garden bench, 
looking acro.ss the lake towar<ls the 
gloomy t)ld manor-house and the tall 
spectre palace beside it. Mrs Morley 
is also on the bciudi, hard at work on 
h<ir sketch ; Fairthoru prowls through 
the thickets behind, waiideiiiig rest- 
less and wretchecl, and wrathful 
beyond all words to describe. Ho 
hears that voice singing ; he stops 
short, perfectly rabid witli indigna- 
tion. “ Singing,” he muttered, — 
singing in triumph, and glowering 
at the very house slie dooms to de- 
struction. Worse than Nero striking 
his lyre amidst the conflagration of' 
Itome : ” 

By -and -by Sopliy, wdio somehow 
or other cannot sit long in any place, 
and tires that day of any compauioii, 
warid(‘rs away from tlie lake, and 
comes right upon Fairthoni. Hail- 
ing, in her unutterable secret bliss, 
tlie musician who had so often joined 
her rambles in the days of uuuttcrcd 
secret sadness, she sprang towards 
him, with welcome and mirth in a 
face that would have lured Diogenes 
out of his tub. Fairthom recoiled 
sidelong, growling forth, “Don’t — 
you had better not grinned the 
most savage grin, showing all his 


teeth like a w'olf ; and as she stood, 
mute wdtli wonder, perhaps with 
fright, he slunk edgeways off, as if 
aware of his own munlefous inclina- 
tions, tuniing his head more than 
once, and shaking it at her ; Ihon, 
with the wonted mystery wdiich en- 
veloped his exits, he was gone! — 
vaiiKshcd behiiul a crag, or amidst a 
bush, or into a hole— Heaven knows ; 
but, like the lady in the Siege of 
Corinth, who wariie<l the renegade 
Alp ot Jiis approaching end, he was 
“ gone.” 

Twice again that day Sojjhy en- 
countered tho enraged musician ; 
each time the same menacing aspect 
and w^eird disappearance. 

“Is Mr Fairthoni ever a little 
— otld ? ” asked Sophy timidly of 
George Morley. 

“Always,” answered George dryly. 

Soj)h 3 '^ felt relieved at that reply. 
Whatever is habitual in a man’s 
manner, however unpleasant, is sel- 
dom formidable. Still Sophy could 
not help saying, — 

“ I wish poor Sir Isaac w ere here !” 

^“Do you?” said a soft voice be- 
hind her; “and, pray, who is Sir 
Isaac ?” 

The speaker was Darrell, who had 
come forth with the resolute intent 
to sec more of Sophy, and make him- 
self as amiably ^cial as he could. 
Guy Darrell could never be kind by 
halves. 
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“Sir Isaac is the wonderful doff 
you have heanl me describe,” replied 
George. 

“Would he hurt my doe, if he 
came here?” asked Darrell. 

“ Oh, no,” cried Sophy ; “ he never 
hurts anythiiig. ITe once found a 
wounded hare, and ho brought it in 
liis mouth to us so tenderly, and 
seemed so anxious that we should 
cure it, which grandfather did, and 
the hare would sometimes hurt him, 
but he never hurt the hare.” 

Said George sonorously, — 

rngcnutis (iidicissc fidoliLcr nrtt;s 
Euiollit mores, nec s»iiut ease feros.” 

Darrell drew Sophy’s arm into Ids 
own. “ Will j'ou walk back to the 
lake with mo,” said he, “and help 
me to feed the swans ? George, send 
your servant express for Sir Isaac. 
I am impatient to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

Sophy’s hand involuntarily pressed 
Darrtdl’s arm. She looked up into 
his face with innocent, joyous grati- 
tude ; i’celing at oueo, and as by 
magic, that her awe of him was gone. 

Darrell and Sophy rambled thus 
together for more than an hour. lie 
sought to draw' out her mind, un- 
aware to herself; be succeeded. He 
was struck with a certain simple 
oetry of thought which pervaded 
er ideas— not artificial sentiment- 
alitVj but a natural tendency to de- 
tect in all life a something of delicate 
or beautiful w'hich lies hid from the 
ordinary sense. He found, thanks 
to Lady Montfort, that, though far 
from learned, she was more, acquaint- 
ed with literature than he had sup- 
po.sed. Aud sometimes he changed 
colour, or breathed his short quick 
sigh when he recognised her familiar- 
ity with passages in his favourite 
authors which he himself had com- 
mended, or read aloud, to the Caro- 
line of old. 

The next day, Waife, who seemed 
now recovered as by enchantment, 
walked forth with George, Darrell 
again with Sophy. Sir Isaac arrival 
—Immense joy ; the doe butts Sir 
Isaac, who, retreating, stands on his 
hind-legs, and having possessed him- 
self of Waife’s crutch, presents fire ; 
the doe in her turn retreats half 


an hour aftci-wards doe and dog are 
friends. 

Waife is induced, without much 
]fcrsuasion, to join the rest of the 
party at dinner. In the evening, all 
(Fairthoni excepted) draw round the 
fire. Waife is entreated by George 
to read a scene or two out of Sliake- 
spearti. He selt‘cts the latter portion 
of “ King liCar.” Darrell, who never 
was a playgoer, and who, to his 
shame be it said, had looked very 
little into Shakespeare since ho left 
college, Wixs wondev-stnu-.k. He him- 
self read beautifully — all great ora- 
tors, I suppose, do ; but his talent 
was not mimetic — not imitative ; he 
could never have been an actor — 
never thrown himself into existences 
wholly alien or repugnant to Jiis 
own. Grave or gay, st(?rn or kind, 
Guy Darrell, though often varying, 
was always Guy Darrell. 

But wlien W’aife was once in that 
magical world of art, Wailb was gone 
— nothing left of him; — the part 
lived as if there were no actor to it ; 
—it wn^ the Fool — it was Lear. 

For the lirst time Darrell felt what 
a grand creature a grand actor really 
is — what a luminous, mieonscious cri- 
tic, bringing out beauties of which no 
commentator ever dreamed ! When 
the reading was over, talk still 
llowed ; the gloomy old hearth knew 
tiie charm of a fioiiic circle. All 
start<*<l incredulous when the clock 
struck one. J list as Sophy was pass- 
ing to the door, out from bchinil the 
wju(h»w- curtain glared a vindictive, 
.spiteful eye. F.drthorn inadiJ a mow 
at her, whicli ’tis a j)ity Waife did 
not see.— it would have been a .study 
for C’aliban. She uttered a little 
scream. 

“What’s the matter?” cried the 
host. 

“Nothing,” said she quickly— far 
too gcuerous to betray the hostile 
oddities of the musician. “Sir Isaac 
was in my way— that was all.” 

“Another evening we must have 
Fairthorn’s flute,” said Darrell. 
“What a pity he was not here to- 
night I— he would have enjoyed such 
reading — no one more.” 

Said Mrs Morley— “He was here 
once or twice during tlie evening; 
but he vanished!” 
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“ Vanishing seems his forte,” said 
George. 

Darrell looked annoyed. It was 
his peculiarity to resent any jest, 
however slight, against an absenx 
friend ; and at that iiioineut his 
heart was perhaps mote warmed 
towards Dick Fairthorn than to any 
man living. If ho had not deter- 
mined to be as amiable and mild 
towjirds his guests as his nature 
wouhl permit, probably George 
miglit have had the flip of a sar- 
casm which would have tingled for a 
month. But as it was, Darrell con- 
tented himself with saying gravely — 


“ No, George \ Fairthom’s foible is 
vanishing; his forte is fidelity. If 
my fortune were to vanish, Fairthorn 
would never di8api)car; and that’s 
more than I would say if I were a 
King, and Fairthorn— a Bishop!” 

After that extraordinary figure of 
speech, “Good-nights” were some- 
what hastily exchanged ; and Fair- 
thorn was left behind the curtain 
with feelings towards all his master’s 
guests as little, it is to be hoped, like 
those of a Christian Bishop towards 
his fellow-creatures, as they i)ossibly 
could be. 


CIIAn’EIl VII. 

“Donms et placons Uxor,” 

Kiiirtliom find.'i notlnng placcns hi llio Uxor^ to whom Domm is indebted for 
its destruction. 


Another day 1 Lionel is expected to 
arrive an hour or two after noon. 
Darrell is in his nKun— his will once 
Irawn up 

a rough copy of th(^ codicil by which 
Fawley is to pass away ; and the 
naini! of Darrell lx; consigned to the 
care of gra-tcful Learning, linked with 
jirizes and fellowships ; — a public 
prop(;rty — lost lor ever to private 
represi;iitatives of its scpulclinjd 
bearers. Preparations for departure 
from the doomed dwelling-house have 
begun. There are large box(;s on the 
floor ; and favourite volumes — chief- 
ly in Bcieiiee or classi(;s— lie piled 
beside them for selection. 

What is really at the bottom of 
Guy Darrell’s heart ] Do(‘s he feel 
reconciled to Ins decision 1 Is the 
virtue of his new self-sacrifice in 
itself a consoling reward 'I Is that 
cordial urbanity, that cheerful kind- 
ness, by wliicli he has been yet more 
endearing himself to his guests, sin- 
cere or assumed ? As he throws aside 
his pen, and leans his cheek on liis 
haml, tlie expression of Lis coiinte- 
iianco may perhuiisbest answer those 
qui'stions. It has more unmiuglcd 
melancholy than was habitual to it 
before, even when in his gloomiest 
moods ; but it is a melancholy mucli 
more soft and subdued; it is the 
melancholy of resignation— that of a 
man who has ceased a long struggle 


— j)aid his offering to the appeased 
Nemesis, in casting into the sea the 
thing that had been to him the 
dearest. 

But in resignation, when complete, 
there is always a strange relief. De- 
spite that im'lancholy, Darrell is 
less unhappy than he has been for 
years, lie feels as if a suspense had 
passed - a load been lifted from his 
breast. After all, he has secured, to 
the best of his judgment, the happi- 
ness of tlie living, and, in relinquish- 
ing the object to which his own life 
has been Vainly devoted, and im- 
molating the pride attached to it, he 
has yet, to use his own words, paid 
his ‘dues to the dead.’ No descend- 
ant from a Jasper Loscly and a 
Gabriellc Desinarets will sit as 
mistress of the house in which Loyal- 
ty and Honour had garnered, with 
the wrecks of fortune, the memories 
of knightly fame — nor prepetuatc the 
name of "Darrell through eliildren 
whose blood has a source in the 
sink of infiimy and fraud. Nor was 
this consolation that of a culpable 
pride ; it was bought by the abdica- 
tion of a pride that had opposed its 
prejudices to living worth— to living 
happiness. Sophy w^ould not be 
punished for sins not her own— -Lionel 
not barred from a prize that earth 
never might replace. What mat- 
tered to them a mouldering, old, deso- 
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late manor-house— a few hundreds of 
pitiful acres ? Their children would 
not be less blooiniug if their holiday 
BiimmcT noons were not shaded by 
those darksome trees— nor less lively 
of wit, if their school themes were 
signed in the name, not of Darrell, 
but Haughton. 

A slight nervous knock at the 
door. Darrell has summoned Fair- 
thorn ; Fairthorn enters. Darrell 
takes up a })af)er ,• it contains 
minute instructions as to the demo- 
lition of the two buildings. The 
materials of the new pile may be 
disposed of, sold, carted away — any- 
how, anywhere. Those of the old 
house artj sacred — not a brick to be 
c^arried from the precincts around it. 
No ; from foundation to roof, all to 
bo piously removed— to receive for- 
mal interment deep in the still bosom 
of the little lake, and the lake to be 
filled up and turfed over. The pic- 
tures and antiquities selected for tin? 
Darr(‘ll Museum are, of course, to be 
carefully transported to London- 
warehoused safely till the gift from 
owner to nation be legally ratified. 
The pictures and articles of less value 
wdll be sent to an auction. But when 
it came to the old family portraits in 
the manor-house, the old liomely 
furniture, familiarised to sight and 
use and love from infancy, Darrell 
was at a loss ; his invention failed. 
That question wfis reserved for far- 
ther consideration. 

“ And wJiy,” says Fairthorn, blunt- 
ly and coarsely, urging at least re- 
prieve ; “ why, if it must be, not wait 
till you are no more ? Why must the 
old house he burieil before you arel ” 

“ Because,” answered Darrell, “such 
an order, hift by will, would seem a 
reproach to my heirs ; it would 
wound Lionel to tlie quick. Done in 
iny lifetime, and just after I have 
given my blessing on his marriage, I 


can suggest a thousand reasons for 
an old man’s whim ; and my manner 
alone will dispel all idea of a covert 

S '** it to his charming innocent 

“I wish she were hanged, with 
all my heart,” muttered Fairthorn, 
“ coming here to <lo such astonishing 
mischief ! But, sir, I can’t obey 
you ; ’tis no use talking. You must 
get some one else. Parson Morley 
will do it— with pleasure, too, no 
doubt ; or that hobbling old man, 
whom I suspect to be a conjuror. 
Who knows but what he may get 
knocked oii the head as he is looking 
on with his wicked one eye ? and 
then there will be an end of him, 
too, which would be a great satis- 
faction 1 ” 

Pshaw, my dear Dick ; there is 
no one else I can ask but you. The 
Parson would argue ; I’ve had enough 
of his iirgiiings ; and the old man is 
the last whom my own arguiiigs 
could deceive. Flat juatltla.*' 

“ Don’t sir, don’t ; yon are bniaking 
my heart !— ’tis a shame, sir,” sobbeil 
the poor faithful nbcl. 

“ Well, Dick, then I must see it 
done myself; and you shall go on 
first to Sorrento, and him Sf)ino villa 
to suit us. I don’t see wJiy Lionel 
should not be married next week ; 
then the house will be clear. And- 
yes — it uKis cowardly in me to slirink. 
Mine be the task. Shame on me to 
^deld it to another. Go back to thy 
flute, Dick. 

* Ncii^uo tibiiw 

Eutorpo cohibot, noc Polyhymnia 
ljusboum refugit tcuclcre barbitou ! ’ ” 

At that last remorseless shaft from 
the Horatian auiver, “ Venenatis 
gravida sagittis,^’ Fairthorn could 
stand ground no longer ; there was a 
shamble— a plunge— and once more 
the man was vanished. 


CH^VPTER vui. 

TLe Jb’lute-player shows how little Music hath iMjwcr to soothe the savage breast — of 

a Musician. 

Fairthorn found himself on the had been discovered by Darrell, 
very spot in which, more than five There he threw himselfon the ground, 
years ago, Lionel, stung by Pair- as the hoy had done ; there, like the 
..thorn’s own incontinent prickles, boy, he brooded moodily, bitterly — 
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Bore with the world and himself. To 
that letter, written on the day that 
Darrell had so shocked him, and on 
wliicli letter he had counted as a las^ 
forlorn-hope, no answer had beeir 
f^iven. In an hour or so, Lionel 
would arrive ; those hateful nuptials, 
dooming Fawley as the nuptials of 
Paris and Helen had doomed Troy, 
would l)(j finally arranged. In an- 
other wcMik tlu! work of demolition 
would commence. He never meant 
to leave Darrell to superintend that 
work. No; grumble and refuse as 
he might till tlie last moment, he 
knew well enough that, when it came 
to the point, he, Riidiard Fairthorn, 
must endure any torture that could 
save Cuy Darrell from a pang. A 
voice ccmies singing low through the 
grove- ' the patt(*r of feet on the 
crisp leaves. He looks u]) ; Sir Isaac 
is scrutinising him gravely — behind 
Sir Isaac, Darrell's own doc, led 
jiatiently by Sophy,-— yes, lending its 
liiithless neck to that female <*rimi- 
nal’s destroying hand. He could not 
bear that sight, which added insult 
to iiijnry. Ho scrambled up— dart- 
ed a luck at Sir Isaac — snatched 
the doe 1‘roui the girfs hand, and 
looked Ikt in the 1‘aec (/ar- not 
Sojiliy, but the do(‘) with a re- 
proach that, if the. brute had not been 
lost to all sense of shame, would 
have cut her to the heart ; then, 
turning to Sophy, he said, “ No, Miss ! 
I reai’cd tliis creature- fed it with 
my own hands, Miss, I gave it up 
to (ruy Diirrell, ^liss ; and you shan t 
steal this from him, wliatcver else 
you may do, Miss.” 

So i*n Y . — “ I udeed, M v Fairtliorn, 
it was for Mr Darnirs sake that 1 
wished to make Irionds with the doe 
—as you would with poor Sir Isiiae, 
if you would but try and like me — a 
little, only a very little, Mr Fair- 
thorn.” 

Faiuthorn. — “ Don’t ! ” 

Sophy. — ‘‘Don’t what? I am so 
Boriy to see I have annoved you 
somehow. You have not been the 
flame person to me the last two or 
three days. Tell me what I have 
done wrong : scold me, but make it 
up.” 

Fatrthorn. — “Don’t hold out 
your hand to me ! Don’t be smiling in 
my face ! 1 don’t choose it ! Get out 


of my Bight ! You are standing 
between me and the old house — 
robbing me even of my last looks at 
the home which you — ” 

Sophy. — “ Which I— what ? ” 
Fairthorn. — “ Don’t, I say, don’t 
— don’t tempt me. You had better 
not ask questions— that’s all. I shall 
tell you the truth ; I know I shall ; 
my tongue is itching to tell it. 
Please to walk on.” 

Despite the grotesque manner and 
astounding rudeness of the flute- 
])layer, his distress of mind was so 
evident — there was something so 
genuine and earnest at the bottom 
of his ludicrous anger— that Sophy 
began to feci a vague presentiment 
of evil. That she was the mysteri- 
ous caus(^ of some great suffering to 
this strange enemy, whom she had 
unconsciously provoked, was clear ; 
an<l she said, therefore, with more 
gravity than she had before evinced — 
“ Mr Fairthorn, tell mo how I have 
incurred your displeasure. I entreat 
you to do so ; no matter how pain- 
ful the trutli may be, it is due to us 
both not to conceal it.” 

A ray of hope darted through 
Fuirthorn’s enraged and bewildered 
mind. Ho looked to the right— he 
looked to th(i left ; no one near, 
lleleasing his bold on the doc, he 
niadtj a sidelong dart towards Sophy, 
and said, “ Hush ; do you really care 
what becoiiies of Mr Darrell ? ” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

“You would not wish him to die 
brokeii-hcartod in a foreign land — 
that old house levelled to the ground, 
and buried in the lake ? Eh, Miss 
-eh?” 

“ How can you ask me such ques- 
tions?” SMul Sophy, faintly. “Do 
speak plainly, and at once.” 

“ Well, I will, Miss. I believe you 
are a good young lady, after all — 
and don’t w^ish really to bring dis- 
grace upon all who want to keep you 
in the dark, and — ” 

“ Disgrace ! ” interrupted Sophy ; 
and her pure spirit rose, and the soft 
blue eye flashed a ray like a shoot- 
ing-star. 

“No, I am sure you would not 
like it ; and some time or other you 
could not help knowing, and vou 
would be very sorry for it. And 
that boy Lionel, who was as proud 
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as Guy Darrell himself when I saw 
him last (prouder, indeed)— tliat he 
should be so ungrateful to his bene- 
factor ! And, indeed, the day may 
conic when he may turn round on 
you, or on the lame old gentleman, 
and say, he has been disgraced. 
Should not wonder at all ! Young 
folks, when they are swcetheai'ting, 
only talk about roses and angels, and 
Buch-like ; but when husbands and 
wives fall out, as they always do 
sooner or later, they <lon't lnin(^c 
their words then, and they just take 
the sharpest thing that they can find 
at their tongue’s end. So you may 
dt'pcnd on it. my dear Miss, that 
sonic day or otlier that young Haugh- 
ton will say, ‘ that you lost him the 
old manor-house and the old Darrell 
name,’ and have been his disgrace ; 
that’s the very word, Mias ; I’ve 
heard husbands and wives say it to 
each other over and over again.” 

Sophy.— Oh, Mr Fairthorn, Mr 
Fairthorn ! these horrid words can- 
not be meant for mo. I will go to 
Mr Darrell— I will ask him how 1 

can b(5 a dis ” Her lips could 

not force out the word. 

Fa I RTHOKN. — “ Ay ; go to Mr 
Darrell, if you please. He will deny 
it all; he will never speak to me 
again. I don’t care — I am reckless. 
But it is not the less true that you 
make him an exile because you may 
make me a beggar.” 

Sophy (wringing her luinda). — 
“ Have you no mercy, Mr Fair- 
thorn i Will you not explain ? ” 

Fairtiiokn. — “Y es, if you will 
jiromiso to keep it secret at least for 
tfie next six months— anything for 
breathing-time.” 

“ Sophy (impatiently). — “ I pro- 
mise, I promis(‘ ; speak, speak,” 

And then Fairthorn did speak ! 
He (lid speak of Jasper Losely— his 
character— his debasement — even of 
his midnight visit to her host’s cham- 
ber. He did sueak of the child 
fraudulently souglit to be tlirust on 
Darrell— of Darrell’s just indignation 
and loathing. The man was merci- 
less ; though he had not an idea 
of the anguish he was inflicting, he 
was venting his own anguish. All 
the mystery of her past life became 
clear at once to the unhappy girl — 


all that had been kept from her by 
protecting love. AJl her vague con- 
jectures now became a dreadful cer- 
itainty explained now why Lionel 
mad fled her— why he had written 
that letter, over the contents of which 
she had pondered, wdth her finger on 
her lip, as if to hush her own sighs 
—all, all ! She marry Lionel now I 
impossible ! She bring disgrace upon 
liim, in return for such generous, 
magnanimous affection ! She drive 
his benefactor, her gnindsiro’s vindi- 
cator, from his own hearth ! She — 
she— that Sophy who, as a mere 
infant, had rccoiltal from the thought 
of playful subterfuge and tamperings 
with plain honest truth ! She rose 
before Fairtborn had done ; indeed, 
the tormentor, left to himself, would 
not Imve ceased till nightfall. 

“ Fear not, Mr Fairthorn,” slie said 
resolutely, “Mr Darrell will be no 
exile ; his house will not be destroy- 
ed. Litmel Haughton shall not wed 
the child of disgrtu-e 1 Fear not, sir ; 
all is safe ! ” 

She shed not a tear ; nor was there 
writ on her countenance that ou anhk, 
speaking of blighted hope, which had 
passed over it at her young lover’s 
melancholy farcM'ell. No, now she 
waa supported — now fliere was a 
virtue by tlie side of a sorrow — now 
love was to shelter and save the be- 
loved from disgrace— from disgrace ! 
At that thought, <lisgrace fell harm- 
less from herself, as tluj rain from 
the plumes of a bird. She ])asscd 
on, her cheek glowing, her form 
erect. 

By th(' porch door she met Waife 
and the Morleys. With u kind of 
wild impetuosity sh(; sei/.Ld the old 
man’s arm, and drew it fondly, cling- 
ingly within her own. Henceforth 
they, two, were to be, as in ycar.s 
gone by, all in all to each other. 
George Murley eyed her couiittmance 
in t houghful surpristi. Mrs Morley, 
bent as usual on saying something 
seasonably kind, burst into an eulo- 
gium on her brilliant colour. So they 
j>ass(d ou towards the garden side of 
the house. Wheels— the tramp of 
hoofs, full gall<»p; and George Morley, 
looking up, exclaimed, “ Ha ! here 
comes Lionel ! — and see, Darrell is 
hastening out to welcome him ! ” 
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ClIAPTET? IX. 

« 

Tlio Letter on which ILchiird Fairtliom relied for the defeat of the coiiRpiracy ngainBt 
Fawlcy Manor-hoiiso. iiiid aspeclK for Houses. The House of Vipont is threatened. 
A Physician attempts to medicine to a mind diseased. A strange communication, 
which liurries the reader on the next chapter. 


It has hocn said tliat Fairthorn 
had oommitted to a certain letter hia 
last desperate hope that sojiicthin*? 
inijfht yet save Fuwley from demoli- 
tion, and himself and his master 
from an exile’s home in that smiling 
nook of earth to which Horace in- 
vited Septimius, as uniting the ad- 
vantages of a mild climate, excellent 
mutton, capital wine ; and affording 
to Septimius the prospective privi- 
lege of 8j>riiikling a tear over the 
cinder of his poetical fiiciid while 
th(i cinder was yet warm ; induce- 
ments wliich had no charm at all to 
Fairthorn, who was quite satisfied 
with the Fawley Soutlidowns— held 
ill just horror all wishy-washy light 
wines— and had no d(‘sire to S(‘e Har- 
rell reduced to a cinder for the plea- 
sure of sprinkling that cinder with a 
t(;ar. 

The l(‘tt(T in question was ad- 
dressed to Lady Moiitlort. Unsciai- 
pulously violating the sacred con- 
fuicncc of his master, the treacherous 
wretch, after accusing lier, in lan- 
guage little more consistent with the 
respect liiui to the fair sex than tliat 
which h(3 had addressed to Sophy, of 
all the desolation that the jierfidious 
nuptial.s of Caroline Lyiidsay had 
brought upon Guy Darrell, (hjclared 
that the least Lady Moiitfort could 
do to ri'pair the wrongs inflictcil 
by Caroline Lyndsay, was — not 
to pity his master I— that her pity 
was killing him. Ho ri‘pcatcd, with 
some gi’()t(3sque coinrnuiits of his 
own, but on the w'holc not inac- 
curately, what Darn;ll had said to 
him on the subject of her pity. He 
then informed lier of J)arroirs con- 
sent to Lionel’s marriage Avitli Sophy ; 
in wliich criminal es])ousal8 it was 
clear, from Darrell’s w'ords, that Lady 
Moiitfort had had some nefarious 
share. In the most lugubrious colours 
he brought before her the conse- 
quences of that marriage— the extin- 
guished name, the demolished dw'cll- 


ing-place, the renunciation of native 
soil itself. He called upon lier, by 
all that was sacred, to contrive some 
means to undo the terrible mis- 
chief she had originally occasioned, 
and had recently helped to complete. 
His epistle ended by an attempt to 
conciliate and coax. He revived tiio 
image of that wild Caroline Lyndsay 
to whom UK had never refused a 
favour ; wdiose earliest sums he had 
assifttecl to cast up — to whose young 
idea he had communicated the ele- 
mentary principles of the musical 
gamut — to whom he had played on 
Ilia flute, winter evo ami summer 
noon, by the hour together ; that 
Caroline Lyndsay Avho, when a mere 
child, had led Guy Darrell whore she 
willed, as by a thread of silk. Ah, 
howFairthorn liad leapt for joy when, 
inghteen years ago, he had thought 
that Caruline Lyndsay was to be the 
Buiisliinc and delight of the house to 
which she had lived to bring the 
cloud and the grief ! And by all 
these memories, Fairthorn conjured 
her cither to break oft’ tlie marriage 
she had evidently helped to bring 
about, or failing that, to convince 
Guy Darrell tliat he was not the 
object of her remorseful and affec- 
tionate conqiassion ! 

Caroline was almost beside herself 
at the receipt of this letter. The 
jiicture of Guy Darrell eti’acing his 
very lii’e from his native land, and 
destroying the last memorials of his 
birthrigJit and liis home— the con- 
viction of the influence she still re- 
tained over his bleak and solitary 
existence- the experience she had 
already acquired that the influence 
failed where she had so fondly ho])cd 
it might hcgiii to repair and to bless, 
all overpowered her with emotions 
of yearning tenderness and unmiti- 
gated des]iair. What could she do ? 
She could not ofler herself, again to 
be rejected. She could not write 
again, to force hter penitence upon 
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the man who^ while aeWowledmng 
hie love to be nncon^uel^ed, haa 8b 
resolutely reftised to see, in the 
woman who had once deceived his 
trust— the Caroline of old ! Alas, if 
he were but under the delusion that 
her pity was the substitute, and not 
the companion of love, how could she 
undeceive him ? How say — how 
write — “ Accept me, for I love you ? ’* 
Caroline Moufcfort had no pride of 
rank, but she had pride of sex ; that 
pride had been called forth, encour- 
aged, strengthened, thnmgliout all 
the years of her wedded life. For 
Guy Darrell’s sake., and to him alone, 
that pride she had cast away — 
trampled upon ; such humility was 
due to him. But when the humility 
had been once in vain, could it be 
repeated — would it not be debase- 
ininit ] In tlie first experiment she 
had but to bow to his reproach — in 
a second experiment she might have 
but to endure his contempt. Yet 
how, with her sweet, earnest, affec- 
tionate nature — how she longed for 
one more interview— one more ex- 
nlanation ! If chance could but 
oring it about ; if she had but a pre- 
b'Xt— a fair reason apart from any 
interest of her own, to be in his 
presence omje more ! But in a few 
days he would have left England for 
ever- his heart yet more hardened 
in its resolves by the last sacrifice to 
what it had so sternly recognised to 
be a due to oth(‘rs. Never to see 
him more — never ! to know how 
much in that sacrifice he was suffer- 
ing now — would jierha])S suffer more 
hereafter, in the rt^action that lollows 
all strain utK)n purpose— and yet not 
a word of comfort from her — her 
who felt born to be his comforter ! 

But this marriage, that cost liim 
so much, must that be ? Could she 
dare, even for his sake, to stand 
between two such fair young lives as 
those of Lionel and Sophy — confide 
to them what Fairthorn had declared 
— appeal to their generosity 1 She 
shrank from inflicting such intoler- 
able sorrow. Could it be her duty ? 
In her inability to solve this last 
problem, she bethought herself of 
Alban Morley ; here, at least, he 
might give advice— offer suggestion, 
She sent to his house, entreating 
him to call. Her messenger was 


some hours before he found the Colo- 
nel, and then brought back but a 
few hasty lines — “ Impossible to call 
I that day^. The Cuisis had come at 
fast ! The Country,' the House of 
'V^pont, the British Empire, were 
trembling ili the balance. The Colo- 
nel was engaged every moment for 
the next twelve hours. He had the 
".Earl of Montfort, who w^as intract- 
able and stupid beyond coiicejdion, 
to see and talk over ; Carr Vijjont 
w^as hard at work on the materials 
for the new Cabinet — Alban was 
helping Carr Vipont. If the House 
of Vipont failed England at this 
moment, it would not be a Chiisis, 
but a CKASH ! The Colonel Jioped 
to arrange an intervicAV with Lady 
Montfort for a minute or two the 
next day. But perhaps sIk? woidd 
excuse him from a journey to Twick- 
enham, and drive into town to see 
him ; if not at home, he would leave 
w^ord where he was to Ixi 

By the beard of Jupiter Cajatoli- 
ims, there are often revolutions in 
the heart of a woman, during wdiicli 
she is (‘allous to a Cl^^rs, and lias 
not even a fear for a CRASH 1 
The next day came George’s letter 
to Caroline, with the gt’nlle luessagi- 
frt>m Darrell ; and when Dr F — , 
whose aoprehensions for the stole of 
her health Colonel Morlev had hy 
no means exaggerated, call(‘d iii the 
afternoon to see the etfect of his 
last prescription, he found her in 
such utter prostration of nerves and 
spirits, that he resolve<l to hazard a 
dose not much known to ^reat ludios, 
viz., three grains of iihiin-spiiaking, 
with a minim of frightening. 

“ My dear lady, ’ said In*, ** yours 
is a case in which pliysicians can be 
of very litth; use. There is some- 
thing on the mind which my pro- 
scriptions l‘ail to reach ; worry of 
some sort— decidedly worry. And 
unless yon yourself can either cure 
that, or will make head against it, 
worry, my dear Lady Montfort, will 
end, not in consumption— you are 
too finely formed to let worry eat 
holes in the lungs- no ; but in a 
confirmed aneurism of the heju t, and 
the first sudden shock might then be 
immediately fatal. Tlie heart is a 
noble organ — ^bears a great deal — 
but^Btill its endurance has limits. 
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Heart complaints are more conimon. 
than they were— ovcr-eclucation, and 
over-civilisation, I suspect, very 
young people are not so subject to 
them ; they have flurry, not worry 
—a very difl’erent thing. A good 
chronic silent grief of some years’ 
staiuling, that gets worried into acute 
inflammation at the age when feeling 
is no longer fancy, throws out a 
heart-disejiso which sometimes kills 
without warning, or sometimes, if 
the grief be removed, will ratner 
prolong than shorten life, by induc- 
ing a prudent avoidance of w^orry in 
future. There is that worthy old 
gentleman wIjo was taken so ill at 
Pawley, and about whom you "were 
so anxious ; in his case there had 
certainly been chronic grief; then 
came acute worry, and the heart could 
not get through its duties. Fifty 
years ago doctors would liave cried, 
^ a] >oj)lexy nowadays we know' 
that the heart saves the Jiead. Well, 
he was more easy in his mind the hist 
time I saw him, and, thanks to his 
^ tcnnju'.rance, and his constitutional 
dislike to self-indulgence^ in worry, 
he may jog on to eighty, in spite of 
the stethoseopcj ! Excess in the moral 
emotions gives lieart-diseasc ; abuse 
of the physical powers, paralysis 
botli more common than tJicy were 
— the first for your gentle sex, the 
second for our rough one. Both, 
too, lie in wait for tlieir victims at 
the entranci; into middle life. I have 
a very fine casc^ of jiaralysis now' ; a 
man built up by nature to live to a 
hundred — never saw such a splen- 
did formation— such bone and such 
muscle. I would have given Van 
Ainhiirgh the two best of his lions, 
and my man would have doni’ for all 
three in five minutes. All the worse 
for him, my d(\‘ir lady— all the worse 
for him. His strength leads him on 
to abuse the main fountains of lii'e, 
and out jumps avenging Paralysis 
and fells liim to earth with a blow. 
’Tis your Hercules that Paralysis 
loves ; she dcsiiiscs the weak in- 
valid, who prudently slums all ex- 
cess. And so, my dear lady, that 
assassin called Aneurism lies in wait 
for the hearts that abuse their own 
force of emotion ; sparing hearts that, 
less vital, are tlinfty in waste and 


supply. But you, not Hstening 
to me ! And yet my patient may 
not be quite uuknoivn to your lady- 
ship ; for in happening to mention, 

‘ the other day, to the lady who at- 
tends to and nurses him, that I could 
nut calLthicT morning, as I had a visit 
to pay to Lady Montfort at Twicken- 
ham, she became very anxious about 
ou, and wrote this note, which she 
egged me to give you. She seems 
very much attached to my patient — 
not his wife nor his sister. She in- 
terests me capital nurse— cleverish 
woman too. Oh ! here is the note.” 

Caroline, who liad given but little 
liet‘d to this recital, listlessly received 
the note— scarcely looked at the ad- 
dress— and was about to put it aside, 
when the good doctor, who Avas intent 
upon rouKing her by any moans, said, 

“ No, my dear lady, I promised that 
I would see you read the note ; be- 
sides, I am th(i most curious of men, 
and dying to know a little more who 
and what is tlie writer.” 

Caroline broke tlie seal and read 
as follows : — 

“ If Lady Montfort rememl)ers 
Arabella Fossett, and will call at 
Clare Cottage, Vale of Health, Hamp- 
stead, at her ladyship’s earliest lei- 
sure, and ask for Mrs Crane, some 
inforinatioii, not perhaps important 
to Lady Montfort, but very import- 
ant to Mr Darrell, will be given.” 

Lady Montfort startled the doctor 
by the alertness with which she 
sprang to her feet and rang the bell. 

What is it 1 ” asked he. 

“ The carriage immediately,” cried 
Lady Montfort as tlie servant en- 
tered. ^ 

“ Ah ! you are going to sec the 
poor lady, Mrs Crane, eh ? Well, it 
is a charming drive, and just what I 
should have recommended. Any 
exertion will do you good. Allow 
me ; — why, your pulse is already 
fifty per cent better, l^ay, what n*- 
lation is Mrs Crane to my patient ? ” • 
"I really don’t know ; pray excuse 

me, my dciir Dr F 

“ Certainly ; go while the day is 
fine. Wrap up;— a close carriage, 
mind;— ana I will look in to-mor- 
row.” 
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CHA1*T£R X. 


"Wherein is insinuated the liifvhGst compliinont to Woman ever paid to her sex by 
the Author of this work. 


Lady Montfort has arrived at Clare 
Cottage. She is shown by Bridgett 
Greggs into a small room upon the 
first floor ; Iblding-doors to some 
other room, closely shut— evidences 
of sickness in the house phials on 
the chimney-pieco — a tray witli a 
broth basin on the table— a sauce- 
pan on the liob— the sofa one of those 
that serve as a bed, which Sleep 
little visits, for one wJio may w^atch 
through the night over some Imlpless 
suttcrer — a woman’s shawl thrown 
carelessly over its hard narrow bol- 
ster all, in short, betraying that 
pathetic untidiness and discomfort 
■which says that a despot is in the 
house to wdiose will order and form 
are subordinate ; — tiie imi^rious 
Tyranny of Disease establishing itself 
in a life that, within those four walls, 
has a value not to bo measured by 
its worth to the world beyond. The 
more feeble and helpless the sufl’erer, 
the more sovereign the desjjotism— 
the more submissive tlie servitude. 

In a minute or two one of the fold- 
ing - doors silently opened, and as 
silently closed, admitting into Lady 
Montfort’s presence a grim woman in 
iron-grey. 

Caroline could not, at the first 
glance, recognise tliat Arabella Fos- 
sett, of whose handsome, if somewhat 
too strongly defined and sombre coun- 
tenance, slie had retained a faithful 
reminiscence. But Arabella had still 
4he same imposing manner which had 
often repressed the gay spirits of her 
young pupil ; and as she now mo- 
tioned the great lady to a seat, and 
placed herself beside, an awed recol- 
lection of the schoolroom bowed 
Caroline’s lovely head in mute re- 
spect. 

• Mbs Crane. — “You too are 
changed since I saw you last, — that 
was more than five years ago, but 
you are not less beautiful. You can 
still be love<l ; — you would not scare 
away the man whom you might 
desire to save. Sorrow has its par- 
tialities. Do you-know that I have 


a cause to be grateful to you, with- 
out any merit of your own] In a 
very dark inoinciit of my life — only 
■vindictive and evil passions crowding 
on me— your face came across my 
sight. Goodness seemed there so 
beautiful — and, in tliis face, Evil 
looked so haggard ! Do not intcrrujjt 
me. I have but few minutes to spare 
you. Yes ; at the sight of that face, 
gentle recollections rose u)). You 
had ever been kind to me ; and 
truthful, ( Caroline Ly udsay — truthful. 
Other thoughts came at the beam of 
that face, as other thoughts come 
wdieu a strain of unexpecteil music, 
reminds us of former days. I cannot 
tell how, but from that moment a 
something more like womanhood 
than I had known for years, entered 
into my heart. Within tlmt same 
hour I was sorely tried— galled to the 
quick of my soul. Had I not seen 
you before, 1 might have, dreamed 
of nothing but a stern and dire n5- 
venge. And a purptmo f>f revenge 
I did form. But it was not to de- 
stroy— it was to save’ I resolved 
that tlie man who laughed to scorn 
the idea of vows due to me— vows to 
bind life to life- -should yet sooner or 
later be as firmly mine as if he had 
kej)t his troth ; that my troth at 
leiust shouhl be kept to fiim, as if it 
had been uttered at the altar. Hush, 
did you hear a moauT— No! He 
lies yonder, (Caroline Lyiidsa}’^— mine, 
indeed, till the grave us do part. 
These liands have closed over nini, 
and lie rests in their clasp, heljjlcss 
as an infiint.” Involuntarily Caroliin* 
recoiled. But looking into that care- 
worn fjKie, there was in it so wild a 
mixture of melancholy tenderness, 
w'ith a resolved and fierce expression 
of triumpli, that more impressed by 
the tenderness than by the triumph, 
the woman sympathised with the 
woman; and Caroline again drew 
near, nearer than before, and in her 
deep soft eyes pity alone was seen. 
Into those eyes Arabella looked as 
if spellbound, and the darker and 
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sterner expressioB in her own face 
gradually relaxed and fled, and only 
the nieJaiicholy tenderness was left 
behind. She resumed : 

“ I said to Guy Darrell that I ' 
would learn, if possible, whether the 
poor child whom 1 ill-used in my 
most wicked days, and whom you, it 
seems, have so benignly sheltered, 
was the daughter of Matilda- or, as 
he believed, of a yet more hateful 
mother. Long ago I had conceived 
a suspicion that there was some 
ground to doubt poor Jasper's asser- 
tion, for T had chanced to see two let- 
ters, addressed to him— one from that 
Gabrielle Desmarets, whose influence 
over his life had been so baleful— in 
which she sjioke of some guilty plun- 
der with w'hich she was coming to 
London, .'ind invited him again to 
join his fortunes with her own. Oh, 
but the cold, bloodless villany of the 
tone! — the ease with which crimes 
for a gibbet wen*, treated astoincsfor 
witl” Arabella stopped- the same 
shudder came over her as when she 
had concludi'd the enistles abstracted 
from the, dainty ])Ocket'l)ook. ‘‘ But 
in tlie letter were also allusions to 
Sophy, to another attempt on Darrell 
to be made by Gabrielle herself. 
Nothing very clear ; but a doubt did 
suggest itself— -‘Is she? writing to 
him about his own child?' The 
other l(;tter was from the French 
nurse with whom Sophy had betm 
j)la(H*d as an infant. It related to 
inquiries in person, and a visit to h<*r 
own house, wdiich Mr Darrell had 
recently lufule; that lettc'r also seemed 
to imyily some decejition, though but 
by a few dubious w’ords. At that time 
the chief otfect of the suspicion those 
letters caused was but to make mo 
more bent on repairing to Sophy my 
cruelties to her childhood, Wh.at if 
I had been cruel to an infant who, 
after all, was not the daughter of that 
false, false Matilda Darrell I I kept 
in my memory the French nurse’s 
address. I thought that when in 
France I might seek and ^question 
her. But I lived only for one absorb- 
ing end. Sophy was not then in 
danger ; and even my suspicions as 
to her birth died away. Pass qn : — 
Guy Darrell ! Ah, Lady Montfort ! 
his life has been embittered like 
mine ; but ho was man, and could 


l)ear it better. He has known, him- 
self, the misery of broken faith, of 
betrayed afiection, which he could 
pity so little when its blight fell on 
me ; but you have excuse for deser- 
tion — you yourself were deceived • 
and I pardon him, for he pardoned 
Jasper, and we are fellow-sufferers. 
You weep ! Pardon my rudimess. I 
dhl not mean to pain you. Try and 
listen cahfdy — I must hurry on. On 
leaving Mr Darrell I crossed to 
France. I saw the nurse ; I have 
ascertaincMl the truth ; here are th(», 
proofs iu this packet. 1 cauie back 
— I saw Jasper Loaely. He w^as on 
the eve of setiking you, whom he had 
already so wronged— of claiming the 
child, or rather of extorting money 
for the renunciation of a claim to one 
whom you had adoptcMl. I told him 
how vainly he Imd hitherto sought to 
fly from me. One by one I recited 
the guilty schemes in wduch I had 
baffled his purpose — all the dangers 
from which I had rescued his life. I 
commanded him to forbear the pro- 
j<^et he had then commenced. I told 
Jiim I would frustrate that project as 
1 had frustrated others. Alas, alas ! 
w'hy is this tongue so harsh 1 — why 
does this facjc so belie the idea of 
human kindness 1 I did but enrage 
and madden liiiu ; he felt but the 
reckless impulse to destroy the life 
that then stood between himself and 
the objects to which he had pledged 
his own self-destruction. I thought 
I should die by his hand. I did not 
quail. Ah ! the ghastly change that 
came over his face — the one glance of 
amaze and superstitious horror ; his 
arm obeyed him not ; his strength, 
his limbs forsook him ; he fell at my 
feet — one side of him stricken dead ! 
Hist ! that is his voice— pardon me 
and Arabella flitted from the room, 
leaving the door ajar. 

A feeble Voice, like the treble of 
an infirm old man, came painfully to 
Caroline’s ear. 

“I want to turn ; help me. Why 
am I left alone ? It is cruel to leave 
me BO — cruel ! ” 

In the softest tones to which that 
harsh voice coidd be tuned, the grim 
woman apologised and soothed. 

“ You gave me leave, Jasper dear. 
You said it would be a relief to you 
to have her pardon* as well as theirs.” 
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“ Whose pardon ?” asked the Voice 
querulously. 

“ Caroline LyTidsay’S“Lady Moirt- 
fort’s.” 

“ Nonsense ! What did I over do 
against her ? Oh—ah ! I remember 
now. Don’t let mo have it over 
again. Yes— she pardons me, I sup- 
pose ! Got ino iny broth, and don’t 
be long ! ” 

Arabella came back, closing the 
door ; and while she busied herself 
with that precious sauct^pan on the 
hob — to which the Marchioness of 
Montfort had become a very second- 
ary object— she said, lookinjr towards 
Caroline from under her iron-grey 
ringlets — 

“You heard— /<<’ misses me! He 
can’t bear me out of his sight now — 
me, me ! You hoard !” 

Meekly Lady Montfort advanced, 
bringing in her hand the tray with 
the broth basin. 

“ Y(js, I heard ! I must not keep 
you ; but let me help while I stay.” 

So the broth was poured forth and 
prepared, and with it Arabella dis- 
appeared. She returned in a few 
minutes, beckoned to Caroline, and 
said in a low voice — 

“Come in— say you forgive him! 
Oh, you need not fear him ; a babe 
could not fear him now 1 ” 

Caroline followed Arabella into the 
sick-room. No untidiness there ; all 
so carefully, tliouglitfully arranged, 
A pleasant room, too — with windows 
looking full on the sunniest side of 
the Vale of Health ; the hearth so 
cheerily clear, swept so clean— tlic 
very ashes out of sight ' Howers- - 
costly exotics — on the taole, on the 
mantelpiece ; the couch drawn to- 
wards the window and on that 
couch, ill the gay rich dressing- 
gown of former days, warm cover- 
lets heaped on the feet, snow-wiiite 
pillows y)roj)j)ing the head, lay what 
at first seemed a vague, undistinguish- 
able mass— lay, what, as the step a<i- 
vanced, and the eye became more 
aciMirately searching, grew into Jas- 
per Loscly. 

Yes ! there, too w^eak indeed for a 
balwi to f(^ar, lay all tliat was left of 
the Strong Man ! No enemy but 
himself had brought him thus low — 
spendthrift, and swindler, and robber 
of his own pricelesstreasures — Health 


and Strength— those grand rent-rolls 
of joy which nature had made his in- 
heritance. As a tree that is crum- 
bling to dust under the gnarls of its 
'liark, seems, the moment c^rc it falls, 
proof against time and the tempest ; 
— BO, within all decayed, stood that 
image of strength- so, air scarcely 
stirring, it fell. “And the pitcher 
was broken at the fountain ; and the 
wheel was broken at the cistern ] 
vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher.” 

Jasper turned his dull eye towards 
Caroline, as slie came softly to his 
side, and looked at her with a piteous 
gaze. The stroke that had shattered 
the form had spared the face ; and 
illness and compulsory abstiiKiiicc 
from habitual stin^yi hints had tak(in 
from the aspect much of the coarse- 
ness — w'hethcr of shape or colour 
— that of late years had disfigured 
its outline— and suppli(*d the deli- 
cacy that ends with youth by the 
tlelicacy that comes with the aijproach 
of death. So that, in no siiiall uegree, 
the beauty wiiich had been to liiin so 
fatal a gift, was once more visible — 
the features growing again distinct, 
as wanness succeeded to tht‘ hiKiS of 
intemperance, and emaciation to the 
bloatetl cheeks, ami swollen muwie. 
The goddess whose boons arlorii the 
outward shell of the human spirit, 
came back to her favouriti^’s death- 
couch ns she had come to the cradle 
—not now as th(‘ Venus Erycina, 
goddess of Smile and Jest, but as the 
warning Venus Libitina, the goddess 
of Doom and the Funeral. 

“I’m a very ])oor creature,” said 
Jasper, after a pause. “ I can’t rise 
— I can’t move witliout lie][). Very 
strange !— sniicriiatural I S[n‘ alw'ays 
said that if 1 raised iny hand against 
her, it would fall palsied 1 ” He 
turned liis eye towards Arabella with 
a glare of angry terror. “ She is a 
witch ! ” ho said, and buried his face 
in the pillow. Tears rolled down the 
grim woman’s cheek. 

IHady Montfout. — “ She is rather 
your good ministering spirit. Do 
not be unkind to her. Over her yon 
have more power now than you had 
when you were well and strong. She 
lives but to serve you : command her 
gently.” 

Jasper was not proof against that 
sweet voice. With dimculty he 
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wreudied himself round, and again 
looked long at Caroline Montfort, as 
if the sight did him good : then he 
lujide a sign to Ai-abclla, who flew to 
his side and raised him. ' 

“ I liave boon a sad dog,” he said, 
with a mournful attempt at the old 
rollicking tone — a very siid dog — in 
short, a villain ! But all ladies arc 
indulgent to villains — in fact, prefer 
them. Never knew a lady who could 
endure ‘ a good young man ’—never ! 
So I am sure you will foi-give me, 
miss — ma*am. Who is this lady? 
when it comes to forgiveness, there 
arc so many of them ! Oh, I remem- 
ber now - your ladyship will forgive 
me — ’tis all down in black and white 
what IVo done — Bella has it. You 
set' this hand— I can write with this 
hand— this is not paralysi^l. This is 
not the hand I tried to raise against 
her. But, where was I ? 

My poor head ! — I know what it is 
lo have a head now !- ache, ache ! — 
boom, boom — weight, weiglit— heavy 
as a clmrch bell — hollow as a church 
bell- noisy as a church bell ! Brandy I 
give me brandy, you witch ! — I mean 
Bella, good Bella, give me braiidjr. ” 
‘^Not yet, Jasper dear. You an? 
to have it every tliird hour ; it is not 
time yet, dearest ; you must attend 
to the doctor, and try to get well 
and recover your strength, "You re- 
member I told you how kind Lady 
Montfort liad been to your father, and 
you wished to sec ami thank her.” 

“ My fatlier— my poor, poor fatlier ! 
You’ve been kind to him ! Bless 
you, bless you! And you will sec 
him ? I want his pardon before I 
die. Don’t forget, and— and — ” 

“ Poor Sophy ! ” said Mrs Crane. 

“ Ah yes 1 But she’s well olf now, 
you tell me. I can’t think I have 
iiyured her. And really girls and 
women are intended to be a little 
useful to one. Jiasta, basta ! ” 

“ Mr Darrell — ” 

“ Yes, yes, yes ! I forgive him, or 
ho foygivos me ; settle it as you like. 
But my father’s pardon, Lady Mont- 
fort, you will get me iftat ! ” 

« I will, I will.” 

He looked at her a^n, and smiled. 
Arabella gently let his head fall back 
upon the pillow. 

Throw a handkerchief over my 
face,” he said feebly, “ and leave me ; 
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but be in call ; I feel sleepy.” His 
eyes closed ; he seemed asleep even 
before they stole from the room. 

"You will bring his father to 
him ? ” said Arabella, when she and 
Lady Muntlbrt were again alone. 
" In this packet is Jasper s confession 
of the robbery for which that poor 
old man Buffered. I never knew of 
that before. But you see how mild 
lie is now ! — how his heart is changed ; 
it is indeed changed more tlian he 
shows ; only you nave seen him at 
the worst — his mind wanders a little 
to-day ; it does sometimes. I have 
a favour to ask of you. I once heard 
a preacher, not many montlis ago ; 
he aflected me as no preacher ever 
did before. I was told that he was 
Colonel Moricy’s nepliew Will you 
ask Colonel Morley^to persuade him 
to come to Jasper ?” 

“ My cousin, George Morley ! He 
shall come, I promise you ; so shall 
our poor patient’s forgiving father, 
s there more I can do ? ” 

" No. Explain to Mr Darrell the 
reason why 1 have so long delayed 
sending to him the commuuication 
which he will find in the packet I 
have given to you, and which you 
will first open, reading the contents 
yourself— a part of them, at least, in 
Jasper’s attestation of his stratagem 
to break off your marriage with Mr 
Darrell, may yet be of some value to 
you— you had better also show the 
papers to Colonel Morley — he may 
complete the task. I had meant, on 
returning to England, or before see- 
ing Mr Darrell, to make the in- 
(luiries which you will see are still 
iiecessary. But then came tliis ter- 
rible affliction I I have been able to 
think of nothing else but Jasper — 
terrible to quit the house which con- 
tains him for an hour only, when Dr 

F told me that he was attending 

you, that you were ill, and suffering, I 
resolved to add to this packet Jasper’s 
own confession. Ah, and he gave it so 
readily, and went yesterday tlirough 
the fatigiie of wilting with such good 
heart. 1 tell you that there is a 
cliange within him ; there is^there 
i«. Well, well— I resolved to give 
you the packet to transmit to Mr 
Darrell, for somehow or other I con- 
nected your iUness with your visit to 
him at Fawley !”. 
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“ My visit to Mr Darrell !” 

Jasper saw you as your carriage 
<lrovc from the park gate, not very 
many days since. Ah, you change 
colour ! You have wronged, that 
man ; repair the wrong i you have 
the power ! ” 

“ Alas ! no,” murmured Caroline, 

I have not the power.” 

“Pooh — he loves you still. Vou 
are not one of those whom men for- 
get.” 

Caroline was silent, but inyolun- 
tarily she lowtTcd her veil. In an 
iustuiit the acute sense of the grim 
woman detected the truth. 

“ Ah ! Pride— pride in both,” she 
said. “ I understand — I dare not 
blame him here. But you— you were 
the injurer ; you have no right to 
pride ; you will see him again.” 

“ No — ncm* — never ! ” faltered 


Caroline, with accents scarcely aud- 
ible under her veil. 

Arabella was silent for a moment, 
and Lady Montfort rose hastily to 

will see him again, I t(?ll 
you;” and Arabella then, following 
her to the door— 

“Stay : do you think tie will die V 
“ Good heavens ! Mr Darrell ?” 

“ No, no— Jasper Losely I ” 

“ I hope not. What does Dr F 

say?” 

“He will not tell me. But it is 
not the paralysis alone ; he might 
recover from that— so young still. 
There are other symptoms ; that 
dreadiul habit of stimulants. He 
sinks if he has them not— they hasten 
death if he has. But — but— but — 
He is mine, and mjne only, to 
THE iinAVE NOW 1 ” 


^depart. 

^‘You 


CHAl'ThU XI. 


The CKISI.S— Public mid Privute. 


Lady Montfort’s carriage stopped 
at Colonel Morloy’s door just as Carr 
Vipont was comiim out. Carr, catch- 
ing sight of her, bustled up to the 
carriage window. 

• “ My dear Lady Montfort, not setm 
you for an age ! What times we live 
in ! How suddenly The Ckisls has 
come upon us ! Sad loss in poor 
dear Montfort ; no wonder you mourn 
for him ! Had his failings, time — 
who is not mortal ? — but always 
voted right ; always to be relied on in 
times of Crisis I But this crotchety 
fellow, who has so unluckily, for all 
but himself, walked into tiiat pro- 
perty, is the loosest fish ! And what 
is a house divided against itself? 
Never was the Constitution in such 
peril I — 1 say it deliberately ! — and 
here is the Head of the Viponts 
humming and haaing, and asking 
whether Guy Darrell will join the 
Cabinet. And if Guy Daircll will 
not, we have no more chance of the 
Montfort interest than if we were 
Peep-o’-Day Boys. But excuse; me— 
I must be off ; every moment is pre- 
cious in times of Crisis. Think, ir we 
can’t form a Cabinet by tcvmorrow 
night— only think v/hat may hajkpen ; 


tht? other fellows will come in, and 
then— THE DELUiiK ! ” 

Can* is gone to find mops and 
Dame Partingtoiis to stave otf the 
Deluge. 0(»lonel Motley Iuik obeyed 
Lady Montibrt’s summons, and has 
entered the carriage. Before sin; 
can speak, however, he has rushed 
into the subject of which he him- 
self is full. “ Only think, I knew it 
would be so wdicii the mointmt came ; 
all depends upon Guy Darrell ! Moiit- 
fort, who seems alw’^ays in a fright 
lest a newspaper should fall on his 
head and crush him, siij’^s that if 
Dan-ell, whom he chooses to favour, 
just because the iiews])apcTS do, de- 
clines to join, the newBpaj)crs will 
say the Crt.sis is a job 1 Fancy I — 
a job — the Crisis ! Lord Mowbray 
de TAreo and Sir Josiah Snodge, who 
are both • necessary to a united gov- 
ernment, but who unluckily tletest 
each other, refuse to sit in the same 
Cabinet, unless Darrell sit betw^effllf*- 
to save them, I suppose, from the fate 
of the cats of Kilkenny. Sir John 
Caqtly, our crack county member, de- 
clares that if Darrell does not come in, 
T is because the Crisis is going too far ! 
Harry Bold, our most popular speaker,^ 
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says, if Darrell stay out, ’tis a sign 
that the Crisis is a retrograderniove- 
ment ! In short, without Darrell 
the Crisis will be a failure, and the 
House of Vipont smashed — Lady 
Montfort— Bniashe<l ! I sent a tele- 
gram (oh that I should live to see 
such a word introduced into the 
English language ! — but, as Carr says, 
what times those are!) to Fawlcy 
this morning, entreating Guy to (jome 
up to town at once. He answers by 
a line from Horace, which means, 
'that he will see me shot first.’ 1 
must go down to him ; only waiting 
to know the result of certain nego- 
tiations as to measures. 1 have but 
one hope. There ts a measure which 
Darrell always privately advocated 
— which he thoroughly understands 
— which, placed in his hands, would 
be triumpnaiitly carried ; one of those 
measures, Lady Montfort, which, if 
defective, shipwreck a govcinmient j 
if frauKjd, as Guy Darrell could frame 
it, immortalise the miuister who con- 
cocts and carries them. This is all 
that Darrell needs to complete liis 
fame and career, Tliis is at length 
an occasiem to secure a durable name 
in the history of his country ; let him 
reject it, a ml I shall tdl liim frankly 
that his life has been but a brilliant 
failure. Since he has not a s^jat in 
Piirliamcjit, ami usage requires the 
actual possession of that qualifica- 
tion for a seat in the Cabinet, we 
must lose his voice in the Commons. 
Dnt we can arrange that ; for if Dar- 
rell will but join th(», government 
and go to the Lords, Sir Josiah 
Snodge, who has a great deal of voice 
and a great deal of jealousy, will join 
too— head the Vipont interests in the 
Commons— find si>cak to tlic country 
—speak every niglit— and all night 
too, if required. Yes ! ].)arrell must 
take the peerage— devote himself lor 
a year or two to this great measure — 
to the coiisolidfition of his fame — to 
the redemption of the House of Vi- 
pont— and to the Salvation of the 
Empire ; and theu, if he please, 
‘solve senescentem’— that is, he may 
retire from harness, and browse upon 
laurels for the rest of his days 1 ” 
Colonel Morley deliveixjd himself 
of this long address without inter- 
ruption from a listener interested in 
every word that related to Guy Dar- 


rell, and in every hppe that could re- 
unite him to the hemthful activities 
of life. 

It was now Lady Montfort’s turn 
to speak ; though, after subjects so 
momentous as the Crisis and its 
speculative consequences, private 
affairs, relating to a poor little girl 
like Sophy— nay, the mere private 
affairs of Darrell himself, seemed a 
pitiful bathos. Lady Montfort, how- 
ever, after a few words of womanly 
comment upon the only part of the 
Culoners discourse which touched 
her heart, hastened 'on to (Icscribe 
her interview with Arabella, and tlie 
melancholy condition of Darrell’s 
on(je formidable son-in-law. For 
that last, the Colonel evinced no 
more compassionate feeling than any 
true Englishman, at the time I am 
writing, would dcjinonstrate for a 
murderous Sepoy tied to the moutlj 
of a cannon. 

“ A very good riddance ! ” said the 
Colonel, dryly. “ Gn‘at relief to Dar- 
rell, and to every one else \\ horn that 
monster tormcntcai and preyed on ; 
and with his life will vanish the only 
n)maiuing obstacle in righting poor 
Willy’s good name. I hope to live 
to collect, fix)m all parts of the coun- 
try, Willy’s old friends, and give 
them a supper, at which I suppose 
1 must not get drunk ; thougn 1 
should rather like it, than not ! But 
I interrupt you ; go on.” 

Ladv Montfort proceeded to state 
the substance of the papers she had 
]>cru8ed in reference to the mystery 
which had been the cause of so m*jch 
dismiietudc and bitterness. 

!yie Colonel stretched out his hand 
eagerly for the documents thus quot- 
ed. He hurried bis eye rapidly over 
the contents of tlie first paper he lit 
on, and then said, pulling out his 
watch, “ Well, I have half an hour 
yot to spare in discussing tliese mat- 
ters with you — may 1 order your 
coachman to drive round the Re- 
gent’s Park better than keeping 
it thus at my door, — with four old 
maids for opposite neighlK>uig.” The 
order was given, and the Colonel 
again returned to the papers. Sud- 
denly he looked up— looked full into 
Lady Montfort’s face, with a thought- 
ful, searching gaze, which made lier 
drop her own eyes ; and she saw 
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tliat he Ijiid bccjj reading Jasper’s 
confession, relating to his device* for 
breaking olf hin: engagement to Dar- 
rell, which in her hurry and excite- 
ment she had iiegleckMl to abstrae,t 
from the other dociimenta. “ Oh, 
not tliat paper — you are not to rea*l 
that,” she crictl, quickly covering the 
writing with her hand. 

Too late, my dear cousin. I 
hnve read it. All is now clear. 
Lionel was right ; and I was right, 
too, in my convictions, though Dar- 
rell put so coolly aside my questions 
A\ hen I was last at Fawley. 1 am 
justified ni»w in all the pains I took 
to secure Liomd s marriage— in the 
emiuiiig cruelty of my letter to 
(rooro’e ! Know, Lady Montfort, 
Hiat if Lionel had sacrificed his hap- 
piness to r(*spe.ct for (liiy’s anc(‘Stor- 
worship, (luy Darrell would have 
held himself hound in honour nev»*r 
to marry again, lie told me so- 
told me he should he a eheat if he 
took any step to rob one from whom 
he had exacted such an oftering - of 
the name, and tin* heritage for which 
the ofibring had been made. And 1 
Ihenri'solved that Comity Cuy should 
not thus irrevocably shut the door on 
Ids own happiness ! Lady Moiitfort, 
you know that this man loves you — 
as, verily, I believe, iK'vor other man 
m our cold century loved woman ; 
through desertion —through change — 
amidst grief— amidst resentment — 
despite pride dead to all other love 
— shrinking from all other tics— on, 
constant on — earrying in tlic depth 
of his soul to the verge of age, secret 
and locked iij), the hopeless passion 
of his manhood. Do you not 
tliat it is through you, and you alone, 
that Guy Darrell has for seventeen 
years been lost to the country he was 
intended to serve and to adorn ? Do 
you not feel that if he now reject this 
last opportunity to redeem years so 
wasted, and achieve a fame that may 
indeed link his Ancestral Name to 
tlie honours of Posterity, you, and 
you alone, are the cause 

“Alas— alas— but what can I do ?” 

“ Do !•— ay, true. The poor fellow 
is old now ; you cannot (;are for him ! 
—you still young, and so unluckily 
beautiful ! — you, for whom young 
princes might vie. True ; you can 


have no fooling for Guy Darrell, ex- 
ttept pity ! ” 

“ Pit// / I hate the word ! ” cried 
Lady Montfort, with as much jietu- 
fance as if she had still been the way- 
ward lively Caroline of old. 

Again the Man of the World di- 
rected towards her face his shrewd 
eyes, and dropped out, “ See him ! ” 
“But I have seen him. You re- 
member I went to ])lca(l for Lionel 
and Sophy — in vain ! ” 

“Not in vain. George writes me 
Avord that he has iiifoVm(*d you of 
Darrell's consent to their m;irriage. 
And I am much mistaken if his great- 
e.st consolation in the i)ang that con- 
s(‘ut must have cost him, bo not the 
thought tliat it relieves'‘you from th(^ 
sorrow and romursc his refusal had 
occasioned to yon. Ah I there is but 
one person who can restore Darrell 
to tlie world— and that is yourself ! ” 
Lady Moiitlort sliook her head 
drearily. 

“ If I hatl but an excuse— with dig- 
nity— wi t h self-respect— to— to- ” 

“ An (^xeus(* I \ on have an abso- 
lute necessity to communicate with 
Darrell. You have to give to him 
those documents— to explain how you 
cjime by them. Sophy is Avith him ; 
you arc bound to see her on a subject 
of such vital importaueo to herself. 
Scruples of prudery ! You, Caroline 
Lyudsay, the friend of his daught(*r 
- you whose childhood A\’as reared in 
his A7)ry house— you whoso mother 
owed to him such obligations — you 
to scruple in being the first to ac- 
quaint him with information affecting 
him so nearly ! And why, forsooth i 
Because, ages ago, your hand was, it 
seems, engaged to him, and you were 
deceived by false appearamjes, like a 
silly youn^ girl as you Avere.” 

Again Lady Montfort shook her 
head drearily— drearily. 

“ Well,” .said the Colonel, changing 
his tone, “ I will grant that those 
former ties can’t be renewed now. 
The man now is as old as the hills, 
and you had no right to expect that 
he would have suffered so much at 
being very naturally jilted for a hand- 
some young Marquess.” 

“ Cease, sir, cease.” cried Caroline, 
anpily. The Colonel coolly persisted. 

“ I see now that such nuptials are 
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out of the question. But has the 
world come to sucli a pass that one 
can never at any a^ije have a friend in 
a lady unless she marry him ? Scru- 
ple to accompany me—ino your cou*- 
sin — me your nearest surviving rehv 
tion— in order to take back the younj^ 
lady you have virtually adonted !- - 
scruple to trust yourself for half an 
hour to that tumbledown old Faw- 
ley ! Are you afraid that the p(os- 
sips will say you, the Marchioness of 
Montfort, are running aft(;r a gloomy 
old widower, and scheming to be 
mistress of a mansion more like 
a ghost-trap than a residence for 
civilised b(ungs? Or are you afraid 
that (tuy Darrell will be fool and lop 
(‘iiough to think you arc come to 
ibree on him your hand \ Pooh, 
pooh ! Such scruples would be in 
plac(‘ if you w(jre a portion l(‘ss for- 
ward girl, or if Ikj were a conceited 
young puppy, or even a suspicious old 
r(n(('. But fliiy Darrell a man o1‘ 
his statum, his character, his years ! 
Atnl you, cousin (Caroline, wluit are 
you C Surely, lifted above all such 
I)itif\il crotchets by a ranic amongst 
the loltiesl gentlewomen of England ; 
'■ ample fortune, a beauty that in it- 
self is rank an<l wealth ; and, above 
all, a character that has ]»assed with 
such veiujrated jmrity through an 
(►rdoal ill whicli (’very eye seeks 
a spot, ever}" ear invites a si^andal. 
But as you will. All 1 say is, that 
DaiTell’s futuri’ may be in your 
liands : that, aftm* to-morrow, th(' 
occasii)!! to give at least noble occu- 
pation and lasting renown to a mind 
that is devouring itseli and stifling its 
genius, may be iiTcvoc^ahly lost ; and 
tliat 1 do beli(we, if you said to-inor- 
hjw to LtUv Darrell, ‘ You refused to 


hear me when I pleaded for wliat you 
thought a disgrace to your name, and 
yet ev(5n that you at last conceded 
to the voice- of affection as if of duty 
— now hear me when I plead by the 
side of your oldest friend on behalf of 
your honour, and in the name of your 
lbrclather8,’--if YOU say that, he is 
won to liis country. You wull have 
repaired a wrong ; and, pray, will you 
have compromised your dignity V' 
Caroline had rei’oilcd into the cor- 
ner of the carriage, her manthj close 
drawn round her breast, her veil low- 
ered ; but no shelt(Ting garb or veil 
conkl e.oiiceal her agitation. 

Th(^ Colonel pulled the check-string. 
“ Notliing so natural ; you are the 
widow of t)ie H(;ad of the.llouse of 
Vipont. You ar(5, or ouglit to be, 
deeply intercBted in its fate. An 
awful Ciusis, long expected, has 
occurnid. The House trcmibles. A 
eoniieetion of that IIouso can render 
it an invaluable service ; tliat con- 
nection is tins man at whose hearth 
your childhood was reared ; and you 
go will) me — me, wlio am known to 
he moving heaven and earth for every 
vote that tlu^ House can secure, to 
canvas this wavering comiocflon for 
his support and assistance. N(:>thing, 

J say, 80 natural ; and yet you scru- 
jilc to s(}r\'e the Honsc'^ (»f Vipout — 
to save your country ! You may well 
he agitated. I leave you to ymir 
i ovn ndlections. My time runs short ; 
I will get out here. Trust me with 
these doeuments. I will see to tin*, 
rest of this long jiainful subject. X 
will send a. sj)L‘cia) report to you this 
e\ening, and you will reply by a sin- 
gle line to the jirayer I ha\e ventiiied 
to address to you.'’ 


eilAlTER AM. AND L\ST, 


•,) which tho Author eiKloavoni-s, io ilic of hi^^ ability, t-o a liiial reply totlie 
question, \\ hat will he do with it? ” 


Scene- The banks of the lake at 
Fawley. George is lending his arm 
to Wtiifc ; Mrs Morlcy, seated on her 
eamp-stool, at the opposite side of tho 
water, is putting tlie last touch to her 
sketch of the imuior-housc ; Sir Isaac, 
reclined, is gravely eoTitemplating the 
swans j the doc, bending over him, 


occasionally nibbles his t'-ar; Fair- 
thorn has uncomfortably edged him- 
self into an angle ijf the building, bc- 
fwcen fwo Imttn'sses, and is watch- 
ing, with malignant eye, two young 
forms, at a distance, ns they move 
slowly yonder, side by side, yet apart, 
now lost, now' emerging, through the 
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p:aps between melfincholy leafless 
trees. J^.irrell, having just quitted 
Waife and George, to whose slow'piice 
he can ill time his impatient steps, 
wonders why Lionel, whom, on ar- 
riving, he had, with brief cordial 
words, referred to Soi»hy for liis fate, 
has taken more than an hour to ask 
a simnle question, to wliich the reply 
may oe pretty well known before- 
hand. He advances towards those 
melancholy trees. Suddenly one 
young form leaves the other — comes 
with rapid stride through the with- 
ered fern. Pahi as death Lionel 
seizes Guy Dan'eU’s hand with con- 
vulsive grasp, and says, “ I must 
leave you, sir. God bless you ! All 
is over. 1 was the blindest fool— slic 
refuses me.” 

“ Pefilses you ! — impossible ! For 
what reason ? ” 

“ She cannot love me well enough 
to marry,” answered Lionel, wdth a 
(Quivering lip, and an attempt at that 
irony in which all extreme anguish, 
at least in our haimhty sex, delights 
to seek refuge or disguise. “ Likes 
me as a friend, a brother, and so 
forth, hut nothing more. All a mis- 
take, sir— all, excei»t your marvellous 
kindness to me— to h(*r— for which 
Heaven ever bless you.” 

“ Yes, all a mistake of your own, 
foolish boy,” said Darrell tenderly • 
and, tunung sharp, he saw Sophy 
hastening by, quickly and firml}^ 
with her eyes looking straight ward 
— on into 8i)ace. He threw himself 
iu her path. 

“Toll this dull kinsman of mine, 
that ‘faint heart never won fair lady.’ 
You do not mean seriously, deliber- 
ately, to reject a heart that will never 
be faint with a meaner fear than that 
of losing you 1 ” 

Poor ^phy ! She kept her blue 
eyes still on the cold grey space, and 
ausw'ered by some scarce audible 
words — woras which in eveiy age 
girls intending to say No, seem to 
learn as birds learn their song, no 
one knows who tauglit them, but 
they are ever to the same tune. 
“ Sensible of the honour ” — “ Grate- 
ful”— “Some one more worthy,”— 
&c. <kc. 

Darrell checked this embarrassed 
jargon. “ My question, young lady, 
IS solemn ; it involves the destiny of 


two lives. Do you mean to say that 
you do not love Lionel Haughton 
M'ell enough to give him your hand, 
and return the true faith which is 
pledged with his own T’ 

“Yes,” said Lionel, who had gaine<l 
the side of his kinsman ; “ yes, that 
is it. Oh Sophy-r-p^Ay or No *? ” 

“ NoJ” fell from her pale, firm lips 
— and in a moment more she was at 
Waife’s side, and had drawn him 
away from Gkiorge. “Grandfather, 
grandfather ! — l)oiin% home ; let us 
go home at once, or I sliall die !” 

Darrell has kept his keen sight up- 
on her movements — upon her coun- 
teuance. He sees her gesture — her 
look — as she now clings to her grand- 
father. The blue eyes are not now 
coldly fixed on level air, but raised 
upward as for strength from above. 
The young face is sublime with its 
woe and with its resolve. 

“Noble chihl,” muttered Darrell, 
“ I tlnnk I see into her heart. If s(>, 
poor Liorit I indeed ! Jit/ pride Inis 
yielded, hers never will ! ” 

Lionel, jpeanwhile, kept beating 
his foot on the ground, and checking 
indignantly the tears that sought to 
gather to his eyes. Darrell threw bis 
arm round the young Juan’s shoulder, 
and led him gently, slowly away, 
by the barbed tliorn-trec— on by the 
moss-grown crags. 

Waifc, nicanwlnlc,i8 bending his car 
t(» Sophy’s lip. The detestable Fair- 
tliorn emerges from between the but- 
tresses, and shambles up to G(‘orgc‘, 
thirsting to hear his hopes confinni'd, 
and turning his face back to smile 
congratulation on the gloomy old 
house that he thinks he has saved 
from the lake. 

Sophy has at last convinced Waife 
that his senses do not deceive him, 
nor hers wander. She has said. “ O 

g randfather, let us ever henceforth 
0 all in all to each other. You are 
not ashamed of me— I am so proud 
of yoii. But there are others akin to 
me, grandfather, whom we will not 
mention ; and you would be ashamed 
of me if I brought disgrace on one 
w;ho would confide to me his name, 
Ids honour ; and should I be as proud 
of you, if you asked me to do it 
At these words Waife understands 
all, and he has not an argument in 
reply ; and he sufFers Sophy to lead 
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him towards the house. Yes, they 
will go hence — ^yes, there shall be no 
schemes of marriage ! They had 
ntjiirly reached the door, when the 
door itself opened violently, and a* 
man rushing forth caught Sophy in 
liis arras, and kissed her forehead, 
her cheek, with a heartiness that it 
i s well Lionel did not witness ! Speech- 
less and breathless with resohtment, 
Sophy struggled, and in vain, when 
Waife, seizing the man by the collar, 
swung him away with a “ How dare 
you, sir,’* that was echoed hack from 
the hillocks— summoned Sir Isaac at 
hill gallop from the lake — scared 
h'airtTiorii back to liis buttresses — 
roused Mrs Morley from her sketch 
—and, smiting the ears of Lionel 
and Darrell, hurried them, inechaii- 
ically, as it were, to the spot frmn 
which that thunder-roll had pealed. 

“How dare 1?” said the man, 
res(^ttliiig the How of his disordered 
coat — “How dare I kiss my own 
nieecj my own sister s orphan child ? 
Yeiuirahh^ Bandit, I have a much 
bettor right than you liavo. Oh my 
dear injured Sophy, to think that I 
was asliame<i of your poor cotton 
print - to think that to your pretty 
face I have been owing fame and 
fortune — and you, you waiideriiig 
over tlic world — child of the sister 
of whose beauty I W'as so proud— of 
her for whom, alas in vaiu I 1 painted 
Watteaus and Grenzos upon screens 
and fans ' ” Again he clasiied her to 
his hreast ; and Waife this time stood 
mute,, and Sophy passive— for the 
man's tears were raining upon her 
iace, and w’ashed aw'ay every blush 
of shame as to the kiss they hallowed. 

“ But where is my old friend 
William Loscly ?— wliero is Willy ? ” 
said another voice, as a tall thin per- 
sonage st(‘pppd out from the hall, an<l 
looked poor Waife unconsciously in 
the face. 

“ Alban Morley ! ” faltered Waife ; 
“ t/ou are but little changed ! ” 

' The Colonel looked again, and in 
tlie elderly, lame, one-eyed, sober- 
looking man, recognised the wild, 
jovial Willy, who luid tamed the most 
unruly fillies, taken the most frantic 
leaps, carolled forth the blithest song 
—madcap, good -fellow, frolicsome, 
childlike darling of gay and grave, 
young and old ! 


' Eheu, ftigftces, Postunio, Postuiuc, 
Lttbuntur anni,’ ” 

said the Colonel, insensibly imbibing 
one of those Horatian particles that 
were ever floating in that classic 
atmosphere— to Darrell medicinal, to 
Fairthorn morbific. “Years slide 
away, Willy, mutely as birds skim 
through air ; but when friend meets 
with friend after absence, each sees 
tlie print of their crows’-feet on the 
face of the other. But we are not 
too old yet, Willy, for many a meet 
—at the fireside! Nothing else in 
our studs, we can still mount our 
hobbies ; and thorough-bred hobbies 
contrive to be in at tlie death. But 
you are w'aiting to learn by what 
title and name this stranger lays 
claim to so peerless a niece. Know 
then — Ah, lierc comes Darrell. Guy 
Darrell, in this young lady you 
will welcome the grandchild of Sid- 
ney Branthwaite, our old Eton school 
friend, a gentleman of as good blood 
as any in the land I ’* 

“ None better, ”<;ried Fairthorn, who 
lias sidled himself into the group ; 
“ there’s a note on the Branthwaite 
genealogy, sir, in your father’s great 
work upon * Monumental Briisses.’ ” 

“ Pi'rrnit me to conclude, Mr Fair- 
thorn,” resumed the Colonel ; “Monu- 
mental Brasses are painful subjects. 
Yes, Darrell, yes, Lionel; this fair 
creature, whom Lady Montfort might 
well desire to adopt, is the daughter 
of Arthur Branthwaite, by marriage 
with the sister of Frank Vance, whose 
name I shrewdly suspect nations will 
rizc, and whose works princes will 
oard, when many a long genealogy, 
all blazoned in azure and or, will 
liave left not a scrap for the moths.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmurt^ Lionel, “ was it 
not I, Sophy, who taught you to love 
your father’s genius! Do you not 
rememlier how, as we bent over his 
volume, it seemed to translate to us 
our own feelings ?— to draw us nearer 
together? He was speaking to us 
from his grave.” 

Sophy made no answer ; her face 
was hidden on the breast of the old 
man, to whom she still clung closer 
and closer. , 

“ Is it so ? Is it certain ? Is there 
no doubt that she is the child of 
these honoured parents ? ” asked 
Waife tremulously. 
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"None,” answered Alban; “we 
briu^ with us proofs that will clear 
up all my story.” 

The old man bowed his head over 
Sopliy’s fair locks for a moment ; then 
raised it, serene and dignified : “ You 
are mine for a moment yet, Sophy,” 
said he. 

“Yours as e.ver — more fondly, 
gratefully than ever,” cried Sophy. 

“ There is but one man to whom I 
can willingly yield you. Son of 
Charles Haughton, take my treasure.” 

“ I eonaeiit to that,” cried Vance, 
“ though T am put aside like a Rti- 
morsch^ss Baron. And, Lioiiello mio, 
if Frank Vance is a miser, so much 
the better for Ids idece.” 

“ But,” faltered Lionel. 

Oh, falter not. Look into those 
eyes ; read that blush now I Sin* 
looks coy, not reluctant. She bends 
before him — adorned as for love, by 
all her native graces. Air seems 
brightened by her bloom. No morci 
the Outlaw-Child of Ignondii}^ and 
Fraud, but the Starry Daughter of 
roETUY AND Art ! Lo, where they 
glide away under the leafless, melan- 
choly trees. Leafless and irielanclioly ! 
No ! '\’"(Tdure and blossom and the 
smile of spring are upon every bough I 
, “ 1 suppo.-^e,” said Alban, “it will 
lait now break Lionel’s heart to learn 
that, not an hour before 1 J(‘ft London, 
I heard from a friend at the Horse 
Ouards that it has been resolved 

to substitute the regiment for 

Lionel’s; and it will be fur some 
time yet, I suspect, that he iiiust 
submit to be iiigloriously happy. 
Come tliis w\ay, George* ; a word in 
your ear.” And Alban, drawing Ids 
nephew aside, told him of Jasper’s 
state, and of Arabella’s rerpiest. “ Not 
a word to-day on tljese mournful 
topics to poor Willy. To-day let 
nothing add to his pain to have lost 
a grandchild, or dim his consolation 
in the happiness and security his 
Sophy gains in that loss. But to- 
morrow you will go and see this 
stricken-down sinner, and prepare 
the father for the worst. I made a 

point of seeing Dr F last night. 

He gives Jasper but a few weeks. 
He compares him to a mountain, 
not merely shattered by an earth- 
quake, but burned out by its own 
inward fires.” 


“A few weeks only,” sighed George. 

“Wtill, Time, that seems every- 
thing to man, has not even an ex- 
istence in the sight of God. To that. 
joki man I owe the power of si)eech 
to argue, to exhort, and to comfort ; 
- ■he was training me to kneel Of/ the 
deathbed of his son H 

“ You believe,” asked the Man of 
the World, “in the efficacy of a 
deathbed repentance, when a siniu'r 
lias sinned till the power of sinning 
be gone i ” 

“ I believe,” repliisd the Preacher, 
“that ill health tliere is notliing so 
unsafe as trust in a deathbed re- 
pentance ; I believe that on the 
deathbed it cannot be unsafe to ri*- 
peiit!” 

Alban looked thoughtful, and 
George turned to rejoin Wiiife, to 
whom Vau(‘e was narrating the dis- 
eovery of Soj>hy’s parentage ; while 
Fairtiiorn, as he listent'd, drew liis 
flute from his pt)ek(‘t, and began 
screwing it, impatient to veiil in 
delicate music W'hat he nevi r could 
have set into words for his blunder- 
ing untunablc tongue. The Colom*! 
joins Darrell, aiul hastens to unfold 
more fully the story w liieli Vanee is 
I’eciting to Waife. 

Brief as it can, bo the exi)liinatiou 
due to the reader. 

Vances sister had died in ehihl- 
birth. The ]>uor young j»oet, unfitted 
to cope with penury, his seii.siti\e 
nature combined witli a frame that 
could feebly resist the strain i>f ex- 
hausting emotions, disaj)poiiiti‘d in 
fame, d(;spairing of fortune, tl<']»eii- 
ilerit for bread on Ins wife’s Isijisli 
brother, and harassed by ]»etty (h'bts 
in a foreign land, had been fiist pining 
away, even before an affliction lo 
which all the rest seemed as nought. 
With that aftliction Ini brokii down 
at once, and died a few (lays after 
liis wife, leaving fin infant not a week 
old. A Fnuich female siiigiir, of 
some repute in the theatres, and 
niaking a provincial tour, was lodging 
in the same house as theyoung coii})le. 
She had that compassionate heart 
which is more common than prudence 
or very strict prineijde with the tribes 
who desert the prosaic ti*ue world for 
the light sparkling false one. She 
had assisted the young couple, in 
their later days, with purse and kind 
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(ifffices ; had been present at the birth 
of the infant ~ the death of the 
mother ; and had promised Arthur 
Uranthwaite that she would take 
care of his child, until she could 
safely convey it to his wife’s rela- 
tions ; while ho wept to own that 
they, poor as liimself, must regard 
such a, (iharge as aburtlien. 

The singer wrote t(» a])j)riso Mrs 
Vanc(* of the death of her daughter 
and son-in-hiw, and the birth of the 
infant whom she undertook shortly 
to send to England, Jhit the babe, 
w'lioin meanwhile she took to herself, 
got hold of hcT atrections ; with that 
yearning for children wliich makes 
so remarkable and almost uniibrm a 
characteristic of French women (if 
tlicmsc^lvcs childli'fe's) in th(j wander- 
ing Bohemian class that separates 
them from tin? ordinary lionstbold 
aJfections nc'vor dcatl in the heart 
of woman till womanhood itself be 
detid, the singer clung to the orphan 
little one to whom she w^as for the 
liioment rencleiing tin* cares of a 
jnr)tluT. She could not bear to part 
willi it ; she rcsolvo<l to adopt it as 
Ikt own, TIk‘ knowledge of Mrs 
Vance’s einainistunees— the idefi that 
the oi']>han, to herself a blessing, 
n ould be an unwelcome eiK'Uinbrance 
to its own relations- reniov(‘d every 
seruple from a mind nnacenstoiiied 
to sutfer reflection to stand in the 
way of an impulse?. She wrote* w'ord 
to Mrs \"ai!e(; that the child w'a.s 
dead. She trusted that her lett(T 
w'onld suttice, without other evidence, 
to relations so poor, and who could 
have? no suspicion of any interest to 
deceive them. Her trust was wtII 
founded. Mrs Yance and the boy 
h’rank, wdiosc full eonlideiice and 
gratitude had been already seemed 
to their correspondent for ln*r kind 
ottices to the voting parents, attcepted, 
without a dftuur or a (jiiestion, the 
Tu*ws that the in hint was no more. 
TJie singer moved on to the next 
towui at which she wa.s profession- 
ally engaged. The infant, hitherto 
brought ui> by hand, became ailing. 
The medical adviser called in recom- 
nieiid(‘d the natural food, and found, 
in a village close by, the nurse to 
whom a little time befort? Jasper 
Loscly had consigned his own 
daughter. The latter died ; the 


nurse then removed to Paris, to re 
side with the singer, W’ho had ob- 
tained a lucrative appointment at 
one of tlie metropolitan theatres. In 
less than two years the singer her- 
self fell a victim to a prevailing 
epidemic. She had lived without 
thought of the morrow ; her debts 
exceeded her means ; lier cfl'ects were 
sold. The nurse, who had meanwhile 
become a widow, came for advice and 
refuge to her sister, who wuas in the 
service of Gabriello Desniarets. Ga- 
brielle being naturally appealed to, 
saw Hie infant, heard the story, looked 
into the statemi'nt which, by wuiy 
of coidession, the singer had drawn 
np, and signed, in a notary’s presence, 
before slu? died : looked into the let- 
ters from Mrs Vance, and the school- 
boy serawds from Frank, both to the 
•singer and to the cliild’s jiarentE, 
which the actress had carefully pre- 
served ; convinced herself of the 
poverty and obscurity of the infant’s 
natural guardians aiicl next of kin ; 
and said to Jasper, who was just dis- 
sipating the fortune handed over to 
him as survivor of his wife and cliild, 
“ There is what, if W’ell managed, may 
retain vour liold on a rich father-in- 
law, wficii all els(* lias failed. You 
have but to say lliat this infant is 
his grandchild ; the nurse w^e can 
easily bribe, or persuade to confirm 
the tale. I, whom ho already knoAvs 
as that respectable baroness, your 
Matilda’s friend, can give to the 
story some probable touches. The 
lone childless man must rejoice to 
think that a tie is left to him. Tlio 
infant is i-xquisitcly pretty ; lier face 
will plead lor her. His heart will 
favour the idea too much to make 
him very rigorous in his investiga- 
tions. Take the infant. Doubtless 
in your own coujitry you can find 
some one to rear it "at little or no 
expense, until the time come for ap- 
peal to yoiu* fathor-in-law, when no 
ollujr claim on liis purse remains.” 

Ja.spcr assisted wdth the msov- 
ciatif docility by which ho always ac- 
knowledged Gabriellc’s astutjpr intel- 
lect He saw the nurse ; it was clear 
that she had nothing to gain by tak- 
ing the child to English relations so 
poor. They might refuse to believe 
lier, and certainly could not rewanl. 
To rid herself o£ the infant, and ob- 
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tain the meane to return to her native 
village with a few hundred francs in 
her purse, tliere was no promise she 
was not willing to make, no story she 
w^as too honest to tell, no paper she 
was too timid to sign. Jasper was go- 
ing to London on some aaventuro of 
his own. He took the infant — 
chanced on Arabella the reader 
knows the rest. The iiulitforence ever 
niaiiifested hy Jasper to a child not 
his owm — the hardness with which 
lie had contemplated and planned 
his father’s separation from one whom 
he had imposed bv false pretexts 
on tlie old man’s love, anti whom 
he only regarded as an alien encum- 
hranee upon the scantj' means of 
her deluded protector— the fitful and 
desultory mode in which, when(con- 
tary to the reasonings which Gahri- 
elle had based iipoii a very large ex- 
perience of the crt'dnlitics of human 
nature in general, but in utter ignor- 
ance of the nature ptjculiar to Darrell) 
his fii'st attempt at iiiij)osition had 
been so scornfully resisted by his in- 
dignant father-in-law, he had played 
fast and loose with a means of extor- 
tion which, though loth to abandon, 
lie knew would not bear any strict 
investigation ; — all this is now clear 
to tlie reader. And the reader will 
also comprehend why, partly from 
fear that his father might betray 
him, partly from a compassionate, 
unwillingness to deprive the old man 
of a belief in which William Losely 
said he had found such solace, Jas- 
per, in his last interview with his 
father, shrank from saying, “ hut she 
is nut your grandchild I ” The idea 
of recurring to the true relations of 
the child naturally never ent(;red into 
Jasper’s brain. He considered them 
to be as poor as himself. They buy 
from him the child of parents, whom 
they had evidently, by their let- 
ters, taxed themselves to the utmost, 
and in vain, to save from absolute 
want ! So wild seemed the notion, 
that he bud long since forgotten that 
relations so u.seless existed. Fortu- 
nately the Nurse had preserved the 
written statement of the singer— the 
letters by Mrs Vance and Frank — 
tlie certificate of the infant’s birth 
and baptism — some poor relics of 
f^ophy’s ill-fated parents — manu- 
scripts of Arthur’s poems— baby-caps 
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with initials and armorial crests, 
wrought, before her confinement, by 
the young wife — all of which liad 
been consigned by the singer to the 
nurse, and which the nurse willingly 
disposed of to Mrs Crane, with her 
own formal deposition of the facts, 
confirmed hy her sister, Gabriel I e’s 
old confidential attendant, and who, 
more favoured than her mistress, was 
living peaceably in the rural scenes 
of her earlier innocence, upon tlie 
interest of the gains she had saved 
in no innocent service — confirmed 
yet more by references to many whose 
testimonies could trace, step by step, 
the child’s record from its birth to 
its transfer to Jasper, and hy the 
brief but distinct avowal, in tremu- 
lous lines, writ by Jtisper hiniself. 
As a skein crossed and tangled, when 
the last knot is loosened, slips sud- 
denly free, so this long bewildering 
mystery now became clear as a com- 
mon])laoo ! What years of siiilering 
Darrell might have l>e(m saved had 
he himself seen and exaiiiiiied the 
nurse— had his inquiry been less 
bound (}d by the fears of his pi'idc- 
had the great lawyer not had luins(.df 
for a client ! 

Darrell bilciitly returned to Alban 
Morley the papers over which he had 
cast his eye as they walked slowly 
to and fro the sloping banks of the 
lake. 

“It is well,” said he, glancing 
fuinlly, as Fairthorn had glanced be- 
fore him, towards the old House, now 
freed from doom, and permitted to 
last its time. “ It is well,” he re- 
jieated, looking away towards that 
part of the landscape where In; could 
just catch a glimpse of So])hy’s light 
form beyond the barbed thorn- tree ; 
“ it i.s well,” be repeated thrioe with 
a sigh. “ Poor human nature I Al- 
ban, can you conceive ^ I, who once 
so dreaded that that poor child should 
rove, to be of my blood, now, in 
nowing that she is not, feel a void, 
a loss ! To Lionel I am so distant a 
kinsman I— to his wife, to his chil- 
dren, what can I be? A rich old 
man ; the sooner he is in his grave 
the better. A few tears, and then 
the ^11 ! But, as your nephew says, 

‘ This life is hut a school the new- 
comer in the last form thinks the 
head-boy just leaving so old ! And 
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to UB, looking back, it seems but the 
same yester<lay whether we were the 
last comer or the head-boy.” 

“ I thought,” said Alban plaintive- 
ly, “ that, for a short time at least, i 
had done with ‘painful subjects.* 
y ou revel in them ! County Guy, you 
have not left school yet ; leave it with 
credit ; win the best prize.’* And Al- 
ban plunged at once into The Crisis. 
He grew elofj[uent ; the Party, the 
( ’oimtry, the Great Measure to b(i in- 
trusted to Darrell, if he would but 
undertake it as a member of the 
(Jabinct ; the I*eerjige, the House of 
Vipont, ajid immortal glory! — elo- 
quent as Ulysses haranguing the son 
of PclouR in Troifus and Cressida. 

Darrell li.stened coldly; only while 
Alban dwelt on “the M(‘,asure,’* to 
which, when it was yet too unripe 
for practical statesmen, ho had at- 
taclied Ids faith as a thinker, the 
orator’s eye flashed with young fire. 
A great truth is eternally clear to a 
great heart that has once nourished^ 
Its germ and foreseen its fruits. But 
when Alban quitted that part of his 
theme, all the rest seemed wearisome 
to Ilia listener. They had now wound 
their walk to the opposite shle of the 
lake, ami paused near the thick Ixjech- 
trees, hallowed and saddened by such 
secret associations to the mcuiruful 
owner. 

No, my dear Alban,” said Darrell, 
“ I cannot summon up Bufticieut youth 
and freshness of spirit to re-enter 
the turbulent arena T have left. Ah I 
look yonder where Lionel and Sophy 
move! Give me, I do not say Lionel’s 
years, but Lioners wealth of hope, 
and I might still have a wish for fame 
and a voice for England ; but it is a 
subtle truth, that where a man misses 
a home, a link between his country 
and himself is gone. Vulgar ambi- 
tion ma-y exist— the selfish desire of 
j)ower ; they were never very strong 
in me, and now less strong tnan the 
desire of rest ; but that beautiful, 
genial, glorious union of all the af- 
tections of social citizen, which be- 
gins at the hearth and widens round 
the land, is not for the hermit’s cell” 
Alban was about to give up the 
argument in irritable despair, when, 
happening to turn his eye towards 
the farther depth of the beech-grove, 
he caught a glimpse — ^no mattoVkWhat 


of; but, quickening his step in the 
direction to which his glance had 
wandered, he seated liimself on the 
gnarled roots of a tree that seemed 
the monarch of the wood, widespread- 
ing as that under which Tityrus rt- 
clincsd of old ; and there, out of sight 
of the groups on the opposite banks 
of the lake— there, as if lie had sought 
the gloomiest and most secret spot for 
what he had yet to say, lie let fall, in 
the most distinct yet languid tones 
of his thorough-bred, cultured enunci- 
ation, “ I have a message to you from 
Lady Montfort. Restless man, do 
come nearcj*, and stand still. I am 
tired to death.” Darrell approached , 
and, leaning against the trunk of tln^ 
giant tree, said, with folded arms and 
compressed lips— 

“ A message from Lady Montfort !” 

“ Yes. I should have told you, by 
the by, tlnit it w#is sh(j who, being a 
woman, of course succeedciJ whore I, 
being a man, despite incredible pains 
and trouble, signally failed, discover- 
ed Arabella Fossett, atias Crane, and 
obtained from her the documents 
which free your life for ever from a 
haunting and torturing fear. I 
urged her to accompany me hither, 
and place the documents herself in 
your hand. She refused ; you were 
not worth so much trouble, my dear 
Guy. I requested her at least to 
sulfer me to show to you a paper 
containing JasfKjr Losely’s confession 
of a conspiracy to poison her mind 
against you some years ago— a con- 
spiracy so villaiiously ingenious, that 
it would have completely exonemted 
any delicate and proud young girl 
from the charge of fickleness in yi3d- 
ing to an impulse of pique and despair. 
But Lady Montfort did not wisti to 
be exonerated ; your good opinion 
has ceased to be of the slightest value 
to her. But to come to the point. 
She bade me tell you that, if you 
prsist in sheltering yourself in a 
Iiermit’s cell from the fear of meeting 
her — ^if she be so dangerous to your 
peace— you may dismiss such absurd 
apprehension. She is going abroad, 
and, between you and me, my dear 
fellow, I have not a doubt that she 
will marry again before six months 
are out. 1 spoke of your sufferings ; 
she told me she had not the smallest 
compassion for them.” ^ 
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“ Alban Morjtx yoii presumed to 
talk thus of* me '/ cried Darrell, livid 
with ra.^^ 0 . 

“ Strike, but hear me. It is true 
you would’ not own, when I w'as last 
at Fawley, that she was the cause of 
your secluded life, of your blijjfhted 
oareer ; but I knew hotter. However, 
let jue go on before you strangle me. 
Lady Moutfort’s former feedings of 
friendship for you are evidently quite 
changed ; aiid slic charged me to add, 
that she n^ally hoped that vou would 
exert your good sense anil pride (of 
whiiir Heaven knows you have 
plenty) to eradicate an absurd and 
romantic sentiment, so displeasing to 
her, and so - ’’ 

“It is false I it is false ! What 
have I done to you, Colonel Morley, 
that you should slander me. thus i I 
wmd you messages of taunt and in- 
sult, Mr DaiTcll ! I— / .'- you can- 
not believe it— you cannot I” 

Caroline Moutfort stood between 
the two, as if she had dro]»ped from 
heaven. 

A smile, half in triumpli, half in 
irony, curved the lin of the fine 
gentleman. It faded instantly as 
lii.s eye turned from the face of the 
ejinn^st woman to that of the earnest 
man. Alban Morley involuntarily 
bowed his head, murmured some 
words, unheard, and ])a8scd Iroin the 
place, unheeded. 

Not by concert nor premeditation 
was Caroline Montfort on tlnit spot : 
she had consented to accompany her 
cousin to Fawley, but before reaching 
the park gates her courage failed lie.r ; 
she would remain wdtliiu the car- 
riage ; tlui Colonel, wanted in Lon- 
don as soon as possible, whatever the 
result of his political iiiLssion 1o Dar- 
rell, could not stay long at F.iwley ; 
she would return with Iiim. Vance’s 
presence and impatient desire to cin- 
Drace his niece did not allow the Col- 
onel an occasion for argument and 
parley, (diafcd at this fresh experi- 
ence of the capricious uncertainty 
of woman, lie liad walked on with 
N'anco to the manor-house. Left alone, 
^’aroline could not endure the still- 
ness and inaction which increased the 
tumult of her thoughts ; she would 
at least Lave one more look — it 
might be the last — at the scenes 
ill whftli her cliildlvjod had siiortcd 


— her youth known its first liajjpy 
dreams. But a few yards across 
those cireuinscribed demesnes, on 
through those shadowy serried grovi s, 
<£ind she should steal unperceived in 
view of the house, the beloved lake, 
perhaps even once more catch a pass- 
ing glimpse of tlie owner. She re- 
solved, she glided on, she gained the 
beoch-grovii, wlien, by the abrupt 
wind of the banks, Darrell and Al- 
ban came suddenly on the very spot. 
The flutter of her robe, as she turned 
to retreat, c mght Alban’s eye ; the 
reader conqmjheiids witli what w.ily 
intent, conceived on the moment, 
that iiiiscrupulons schemer sliape<l 
the words whieli chained her footstep, 
:ind then stung hiT on to self-dis- 
closure. Trembling and blushing, 
she now stood before the startled 
man — He, startled out of every other 
sentiment and fei^ling than that of 
ineUable, exquisite delight to be oiiie 
morii in her pre.seni'e ; sin*, after her 
Jirst pasHiouate outburst, liaslening 
*on, in eoufused broken words, to ex- 
I'lain that she was there, hut by ueci- 
dcut — by ehance ; confusion mowing 
deeper and deeper— how exjllaui tin* 
motive that had chaniied lier stqis 
to tin* spot t 

Suddenly from the opposlti* hank 
came the music of the niagic flule, 
and lu'r voie.r as suddenly stoi)pi‘d 
and failed In r. 

‘‘ Again — again,*’ said Dai'n !! 
dreamily. “ Tin* same music ! I Ini 
same air ! and this the baine plai'o. 
on which we two stood together w lu n 
T lirst ihued to say, ‘ T love ” Look, 
we are under the very ticc ! Loi*K, 
there is the date I carvul on tin* 
bark wdien you were gone, but had 
left Hojk* behind. Ah, Caroliin*, 
w'liy can I not now resign luysi lfto 
age ? Why is youth, w'liile Lsj)cak, 
rushing back into my licart, into iny 
hOulL Why cannot 1 say, ‘Grate- 
fully I accept your tender friendship ; 
let the past bo forgotten ; through 
what rests to me of the future while 
on earth, be to me as a child.’ I 
cannot — I cannot ! Go !” 

She drew' nearer to him, gently, 
timidly. “ Even that, Darrell— even 
that ; something in your life— let 
me be something still ! ” 

“Ay,” he said with melancholy 
bitterness, “you deceive me no longer 
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jiow ! You own tliat, when here 
stood last, and exchunged our troth, 
you in ilio blossom, and 1 iu the 
prime, of lifo—you own that it was 
no woman’s love, deaf to all (jalumny, 
proof to all craft that could wrong 
the absent ; no woman’s love, warm 
as the heart, undying as the soul, 
that you pledged me then ?” 

Ihirrcll, it was not —though then 
I thought it was.” 

“ -Ay, ay,” he continued with a 
smile, as if of triumph in his own 
Ijangs, “ St) f/iat truth is confessed at 
last ! And when, once more free, 
you wrote to me the letter I retiiriuMl, 
rent in fragments, to your hand- -or 
when, forgiving iny rudt^ outrage and 
fien'.e reproach, you spoke to me. so 
gently yonder, a few weeks since, in 
these lonely shades, then what vrcrc 
your sentiments, your motives Were 
tli(]y not those of a long-snj)prcssed 
and kind remorse ?— of a charity 
akin to that which binds rich to 
jmor, bows happiness to suffering ?— 
.st>me memories of gratitude — nay, 
j)erhaps of childlike affection 1— all 
amiable, all generous, all steeped in 
that sweetness of nature to which I 
uneoiisciously reiidenMl justice in the 
anguish I endured in losing you ; 
but do not tell me that even flmi 
you W(‘re under the influence of 
woman's love.” 

“ l)arrell, T was not.” 

“ You own it, a.ij<l you suffer me to 
si‘e you again! Trifler and cmel 
on(', is it but to enjoy the sense 
of your uridiminished, unalterable 
power V' 

“Alas, Parrel 11 alas I why am I 
here?— why so yearning, yet so 
afraid to come 1 Why did my Heart 
fail wlien these trees rose in sight 
against the sky 1- why, why— why 
was it draw'll hither by the spell I 
(‘ould not resist '( Alas, Darrell, 
alas ! I am a woman and — 

and tliis is She lowered her 

veil, and turned away ; her lips 
could not utter the word, because 
the word was not pity, not remorse, 
not remembrance, not even affection ; 
and the woman loved now too well 
to subject to the hazard of rejection 
—Love ! 

“ Stay, oh stay ! ” cried Darrell. 

Oh that I could dare to ask you to 
complete the sentence ! I know — I 


know' by the mysterious B 3 'mpathy 
of my ov/ii soul, that you could never 

deceive me more ! Is it— is it 

His lij)H falter too ; but her hand is 
clasped in his ; her head is reclined 
upon his breast ; the veil is with- 
drawn from the swxct downcast face ; 
and softly on her enr steal the mur- 
mured words, “ Again and now, till 
the grave— Oh, by this hallowing 
ki8.s, again- the Caroline of old !” 

Fuller and fuller, spreading, wave 
aftcjr wave, throughout the air, till 
it seem intcrfuscal and commingled 
wdth the breath which the listeners 
breatln;, the flute’s mellow gush 
streams alf>ug. Tln^ sun slopes in 
peace towards the west ; not a cloud 
m those skies, clearer seen through 
yon boughs stripped of leaves, and 
rendering more vivid th(^ evergreen 
of the arbuto and laurid. 

Lionel and Sophy an* now seated 
on yon moss-grown trunk ; on either 
side the old grey-haired man, as if 
agreeing for a wdiilc even to forget 
each other, that they may make hi?n 
feel liow fondly he is remembered. 
Sophy is resting l)oth licr hands on 
tlio old man’s shoulder, looking into 
his face, and murmuring in his car 
with voi«*.e like the coo of a happy 
dove. Ah ! fear not, Sophy ^ Ac is 
happy too— Ac wdio never thinks of 
himself. Look- the playful smile 
round his arch lips ; look — now' lie 
is showing off Sir Isaac to Vauce ; 
w'ith austere solemnity tlic dog goes 
through his tricks ; and V^ance, with 
hand stroking his chin, is mormising 
on all that might have befallen had 
he gmdged his three pounds to that 
famous investment! 

Behind that group, shadowed by the 
Thorn-tree, stands the Preacher, 
thoughtful and grave, foreseeing the 
grief that must come to the old 
man with the morrow, when he will 
l(‘arn that a guilty son nears his end, 
and will hasten to qomfort Jasper’s 
last days with pardon. But the 
Preacher looks not down to the dCath- 
couch alone ; on and high over death 
looks the Preacher ! By what words 
Heavenly Mercy may lend to his lips 
shall he steal away, yet in time, to 
the soul of the dying, and justify 
murmurs of hope to the close of a 
life so dark with the shades of its 
past ? And to him, to the Preacher, 
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they who survive— the two mourners 
— will come in their freshness of 
sorrow ! He, the old man ? Nay, to 
him there will be comfort. His spirit 
Heaven's kindness bad tempered to 
trials ; and, alas ! for that son, what 
could father hope more than a death 
free from shame, and a chance vet 
vouchsafed for repentance ? But sne, 
the grim, iron-grey woman? The 
Preacher’s interest,! know, will soon 
centre on her : — And balm miiy yet 
drop on thy wounds, tliou poor, gnm, 
iron-grey, lovin;^ woman ! 

Lo ! that traitor, the Flute-player, 
over whom falls the deep grateful 
shade from the eaves of the roof-tr(*e 
reprieved ; though unconscious as 
yet of that happy change in the lot 
of the master, which, ere long, may 
complete (and haply for sons sprung 
in truth from the blood of the Har- 
rell) yon skeleton pile, and consum- 
mate, for ends nobler far, the jdiin of 
a granrl life impcrlect ; — though as 
yet the musician nor knows nor con- 
jectures the joy that his infamous 
iretison to Sophy so little deserves ; 
yet, as if by those finer perceptions 
of sense, impressi^d, ere they happen, 
hy changes of pleasure anil of pain, 
which Art so mysteriously gives to 
the minds from which music is born, 
his airs, of themselves, float in joy ; 
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Like a bird at the coming of spring, 
it is gladness that makes him melo- 
dious. 

And Albau Morley, seemingly in- 
ctent upon the sketch which his ami- 
able niece -in -law submits to bis 
critical taste ere she ventures to 
show it to Vance, is looking from 
under his brows towards the grove, 
out from which, towering over all 
its dark brethren, soars the old tryst- 
iiig beech-tree, and to himself he is 
saying, “ Ten to one that the old 
House of Vipout now weather the 
Crisis ; and a thousand to one that 
I find at last my arm chair at the 
hearth of my school-friend, Guv Dar- 
rell!” 

And the lake is as smooth ns glass ; 
and the swans, hearkening the music, 
rest still, with white breasts against 
the grass of the margin ; and the 
doe, where she stands, her fore-feet 
in the winter, lifts her head wistfully, 
■with nostrils distended, and wondtT- 
ing soft eyes that are missing the 
master. Now full on the beech-grove 
shincis the westering siiu ; out from 
the gloomy beech -grove into the 
golden sunlight — they come, tht‘y 
eonie— Man and the Helpmate, two 
lives rebetrothed— tw’o souls reunit- 
ed. Be it evermore ! Arnen. 
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Go forth and multiply, was ai 
command which man’s nature caught 
at and obcycid instinctively • Go forth 
and exjdore, is a destiny which he 
has ad()j)ted for himself. 

With the men of all times— with 
the men of idl races, it lias been 
accepted and acted upon. The im- 
pulse which ilirects men towards the 
unknown, urges them onwards to 
th<» discovery of unexplored regions 
and strange peopl(^s. A term incot f- 
nifn. an untrodden waste, an un- 
tra(‘Ked sea, an unknown or <listaut 
nation, a marvellous city, lias ever 
be(!n tenijitation eiiougli to rouse 
explorers and adventurers, who have 
been ready to go forth, daring every 
danger, lacing every difficulty, i)eril- 
ing and expending their lives in the 
great mission ol‘ discovery. 

Diverse liave been the motives 
w hich have sent men forth. Some 
liavc goii(‘ as preachers and evangel- 
ists to profiagate and spread truth, 
some to extend commerce, some to 
establish political relations, some to 
pursue science, some in the mere 
Sfiirit of a«l venture; every man, 
every class, (‘very age, every race, 
has liad its dilferent mission ; yet 
whatever the mission, wdiat ever the 
motive;, tliese men have been the 
jiioiKUTs of jin^gression and (»f com- 
ninue bctwuxt peojde and people. 
From the savages who shot forth 
his canoe from island to island, to 
Columbus in his caraval, and J^irry 
and M‘Clnre in their war-slups; 
from pilgrims and merchants, the 
Jloiijainins aiiel Marco Polos, to the 
organised bands who explore ami 
investigate wdth all the appliances 
of art and science ; from the Ber- 
nards and Elliots, down to the 
Motfats and Livingstones, the work 
has b(?cn carried on, advancing and 
progressing, and wdll still advance 
and progress, until the world has 
been mapped out and measured, s^as 
and rivers tracked, strata traced, 
tribes and nations classified — until 
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the earth, his dwelling-place, and his 
brethren of every colour and family, 
become open books to the mind and 
heart of civilised man. * 

The destiny has developed now, be- 
yond the mere effort of enterprise 
and adventure, to a sedcnce and a 
duty; and in the tracks of the old 
pioneers, march trained bodies of 
professors, philosopher^ artists, geo- 
logists, ready and eager to investi- 
gate, analyse, delineate, and theorise 
every tiling which may eud our specu- 
lations and increase our knowledge 
in nature and humankind. There 
arc odds and ends of the earth, sandy 
tracts, forests, wildernesses, savage 
races, still existing, which, however, 
afforel a field and a mission to the 
old pioneer explorers ; and there are 
still loitoreiis and saunteirers, free 
and easy cosmopolites, who w'ander 
up and down the oartli without any 
1 particular purpose or mission, noting 
the curious, tlie^ humorous, the pic- 
turesque, and the beautiful in the 
highways and byw’^ays ; and the nar- 
ratives which theise send forth, rich 
in adventure and incident, graphic 
with strange scenes and descri])tion8, 
racy wdth anecdote, must ever be 
the popular type of travel. It is to 
them w'e turn for excitement, novel- 
ty, liveliness, and interest ; but it is 
to their painstaking brethren, the 
men of iuvestigation and minute in- 
quiry, the men of research and de- 
tail, that we reder when any question 
arises as to the topography, tlie re^- 
sources, the ca])abilities, the political 
or geographical importance — the 
communications, the warlike charae;- 
t(;r or commereiial advantages, of a 
country or its jieople. Eothm claim- 
ed its thousands of readeu's —Ida 
Pfeiffer holds gentle sway in draw- 
ing-rooms and Iwudoirs — Livingstone 
issues ill countless copies ; but when 
the statesman w^puld solve some 
political difficulty, or prepare some 
political scheme or treaty— the mer- 
chant enter on some new field of coiii- 
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mercG — tho philosopher seek some 
facts and knowledge on which to 
establish his theories— it is a Ilurnes, 
a Humboldt, a Wilson or a Raffles, 
a Wilkinson or a Layard, whom he 
takes into consultation in the closet 
or bureau. 

All honour to the explorers of all 
classes. Their names will stand for 
ever as landmarks, as finger-posts, at 
the great stages of advance — as 
8tarting-i)onits for the niiasioiuiries 
of progress, civilisation, find truth ; 
their memories will live associidcd 
with the great work of uniting men 
in the fellowship and commune, 
broken and interrupted by the oi'i- 
|nnal dispersion, ana of linking them 
in the bondhoodof mutual know- 
ledge and mutuid interest. 

Honour to all; and lionour they 
have, and will have, as long as the 
spirit of inquiry and enterprise 
moves the elements of man’s nature. 
But it sometimes happens that he 
>vho labours most gets l(*.ast honour ; 
that he who scatters flowers and 
wreathes garlands, is more thought 
of, more known, than lie \vho comes 
bearing tlie ore for which he has 
dug aiid delved ; that the thou 
born of pleasure and yioesy 
beauty, will strike and dazzle more 
than that which has been wrought 
by toil of brain and the sweat of the 
brow- ; and it is tlierelore fair and 
just ever to aid in equalising the dis- 
tribution, by bringing forward the 
claims of the hard workers and the 
dclvcrs for their due meed of honour. 

The w^ork before us, J A/issio7i to 
the Court of A va, is p(*rhaf)8 one 
which may not have for general 
readers a great attraction, and from 
its size and costliness of preparation 
can never be much known to the 
run-and-read public ; but it possesses, 
notwithstanding, a sterling merit, 
and exhibits a labour of research 
and fulness of information w^hich 
entitle it to a very high appreciation. 
Written and compiled by one mem- 
ber of the mission, though compre- 
hending the observations and re- 
searcbes of all— elaborate in detail 
minute in scientific inquiry, splendia 
in illustration, it presents a complete 
picture of a countiy, with its scenic 
effects, costumes, ceremonies, and 
architectural remains, and a descrip- 
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tion almost encyclopedic of its feat- 
ures, its characteristics, and capa- 
bilities. It might be wished, perhaps, 
that there had been attached to the 
miissioii some cosmopolite philoso- 
pher, who was neither a “stoiie- 
oreaker ” nor a photographer, nor a 
surveyor, but who bad been used to 
study man in bis daily life, and who 
would liave had leisure and inclina- 
tion to have gathered and sketched 
in their homes and tlieir haunts tlioac 
little traits which sometimes give us 
more knowledge of the present, more 
insight into the future (»i' a people, 
than whole chapters of ethnography 
and of Bpcculations, dorivtal from 
languages, ndigiou, and art, on the 
origin and classification of ractis. 
However, thertj was not time for all 
things ; and the main objeet of the 
mission was doubtless to amass in- 
formation which might be ]U'acticalJy 
useful to the governmmit of India in 
all its future (hjalings and negotia- 
tions with tin* kingdom of Hunnah, 
leaving it to passing travellers to fill 
in the broad outlim‘S of faints and 
statistics wdth the lights and shades 
of national life. There are times and 
occasions when sucli books are price-* 
less ; w’hen, taken into eoupsi^l, they 
might av(Tt a political disaster or 
prev'cnt a military blunder. Such a 
book might have warded oft' the 
(tatastropbe of (labul, had there been 
rulers who w ould have heeded warn- 
ing, or learned I’rom tlic experiences 
of those who knew tlie hind and its 
inhabitants. This book may thus be 
turned to good account, enlarging 
and correcting, as it does, our know- 
ledge of a ])eoph^ with whom w<* 
have trafficked, fought, and treated 
in turns, for two centuries or more ; 
who border on our frontiers, and 
a part of whose native territory 
wc have annexed and rule over. 
This proximity, this connection, in- 
volves, and will further involve, a 
resiionsibility which binds us to 
study, seriously and deeply, all cir- 
cumstances which may affect or 
direct our intercourse and relations 
with a kingdom partly surrounded 
by our power, and placed in a posi- 
tion of half dependence upon ns ; 
a responsibility which late events 
invest with a deep and solemn sacred - 
ness. An empire which has passed 
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throu^jh such a dread ordeal as ours 
has lately done, will ponder long and 
well ere it charge itself directly or in- 
directly w'ith the (leBtiiiiesof a nation. 

Ill these days of general informa-* 
tion and diffusion of knowledge, it 
may s(*i!in presumptuous to describe 
Bunnah as a locality, or to^preface 
our review of tht; Mission by a sketch 
of its geographical and ])oliti<*al po- 
sition ; but the knowledge is fre- 
(jiieiitlyso general that it does not 
condescend to local details, unless 
directed to them by some striking 
occurriiiic.e, as was evident from the 
eoiifusioji of places, races, and dis- 
tricts wliicli existed in the public 
mind at the breaking out of the 
Indian mutiny ; and, besides, it is 
always well — w'ell for writer and 
readoi-— to have the scene of action 
or niirrative placed and laid ere the 
actors 1)C introdue(‘d upon it. 

Nature ever declines in fiuials. 
After exliaiisting itself in some vast 
effort of eontinent, jilains, and moun- 
tains, it descends into points, gra- 
dually tilling ott‘ in size ana f(‘a- 
ture. Tluis, from tin; eriiation of the 
great iiortliern steppes and mountain 
rang(‘s, from the gigantic forinations 
of JTindoslau and (’hiiia, it runs 
down into a large pmiinsula, termi- 
miting in tlir<‘0 capes or ends. Bound- 
ed by the s(;:is, by Bengal and China, 
and by the great northern barrier oi’ 
monniains in TJiibiit and Yiinan, this - 
jUMi insula forms a territory eumpact 
and distinct in its geographical 
limits, and still more uiarked as 
being the abiding-plaee of the divi- 
sion of mankind designated as the 
Jiido-('liiiiese race. Thougli descend- 
ing in grandeur and vastness of 
features troin its great neighbours, 
it still exhibits the strength and 
lavisliiiess of nature’s haud’in lofty 
ridges, rolling rivers, and large allu- 
vial plains. I)ivid(‘d into tlie va- 
rious districts and kingdoms of Co- 
chin China, Siam, Burmah, with all 
the states dependent on or connected 
with it, and Malacca, it is peopled 
(with the exception of the Mafavs) 

“ by nations whi(;h, though sepanible 
into groups, distinguislied as well by 
thoir physical characters as by the 
affiliation of languages, and manifest- 
ing in both these respects much that 
is common, and at the same time much 
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that is peculiar to each tiibe,” arc, 
according to all evidence, to be re- 
ferred to the same type and stock. 
The great characteristics all denote 
the same origin, and the diderences 
are such as may be attributed to the 
influences of climate, position, and 
association. They are classed as 
Indo-Chinese, according to Pritchard, 
“ from the fact that they partake of 
the ethnographical characters of the 
two nations between whom they 
d wc*l 1. Th ei r pi ly si cal characters and 
monosyllabic languages associate 
tlieui wdth the Oliincse ; but - their 
religion, their earliest mental culture, 
their literature, are entirely of Indian 
origin, though modified by the domi- 
nation of the Chinese in later ages.” 
“The physiological character of a 
pooi>lc lasts longer than its language,” 
and is ever th(3 surest test of affinity 
betwixt races. Both in structure of 
language and physicnl organisation 
they resemble the Chinese;, and in 
the latter respect c(;rtainly belong to 
the Mongolian branch. Tbe broad 
Hat face, the largo [)romincnt cheek- 
bones, the forms “robust and wcll- 
projjortioned, but diistitute of grace 
and flexibility,” the muscular tex- 
tures lax and flabby, all indicate the 
relationshii). Their moral qualities, 
however, tijeir institutions, and reli- 
gion, all indicate the infusion of 
i'oreigu elements; and yet all tlu; 
various tribes agree sulliciently in 
these respects to confirm and justify 
the theory of a distinct and common 
origin. 

Their religion is Buddliism in its 
sim])lest form, though amid some of 
the wild tribes it is mixed up with 
heathen rites and superstitions ; and 
others deny all worship and religious 
belief, declaring “ that they know 
little on the subject ; that God ouc(; 
wrote His commands upon a buffalo’s 
hide, and called all nations together 
to take; an abstract of it, but that 
they had no time for the work, being 
occupied wdth tilling their land.” 

This great peninsula, diverging in 
its tlireo sections and terminating in 
its three headlands, is also intersected 
bv “ longitudinal and nearly parallel 
chains of mountains, which run, oc- 
casionally diverging, from north to 
south, and contain between them 
wide valleys, and rivers equally long, 
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and flowing in nearly straight courses 
and in the same direction. These 
chains separate the entire territory 
of the peninsula into parallel bands 
of low and habitable country.” Each 
of these marks the barrier line of the 
various nations and tribes which com- 
pose the Indo-Chinese race. It is of 
one of these we have to treat. 

Betwixt two of the great chains 
which strike southwards from that 
“ amphitheatre of snowy peaks,” that 
great transverse mountainous bar- 
rier whicii crosses the back of the 
whole peninsula—" the one stretch- 
ing, with a variety of breaks and 
ramifications, between the valley of 
the Salweu and that of the Ira wadi,” 
till one of its great spurs almost 
reaches the sea at Martaban— the 
other starting still farther w^estward 
from a “ multiple mass of moun- 
♦tains,” and spreading over Tipura, 
the coast of Chittagong and northern 
Arnujaii, a broad succession of unex- 
plored and forest-covered aptirs, Jind 
passing in a defined range still south- 
ward. till it sinks into the sea hard 
by Negrais, its last blufi* crowned 
bv the golden pagoda of Modaiii 
gleaming far to seawar^-a Burmese 
Sunium — lie the divisions of the Bur- 
man Empirt^’ "This tract is not 
to be conceived of as a plain, like 
the vast levels that stretch from the 
base of the Himalayas. It is rather 
a varied surface of rolling upland, in- 
terspersed with alluvial basins and 
sudden ridges of hill.” 

Through the midst of this country 
runs the rajycstic stream of the Ira- 
w'adi, now squeezing through rocky 
defiles, now expanding into sandy 
shoals and encircling peopled islands, 
now deflecting with a grand sweep 
under the walls of the e,apital, now 
flowing by the ruined cities of ancient 
dynasties, now swelled by tributaries 
and sweeping on thfough wooded and 
cultivated plains, untilit divides into 
many branches in the delta of Pegu, 
and there enters the sea. Here livetl 
for centuries, little known and little 
heedetl. and playiuff no ctmspicuous 
part in the great fmanges and revo- 
lutions of the world, many millions 
of men, broken up into nations and 
states, sometimes owning the supre- 
macy of one, sometimes independent, 
scarcely shifting from their abiding- 


place, subject to few vicissitudes, ex- 
cept the conflict of power and the 
changes of dynasties among them- 
selves ; attaining at times a high de- 
«gree of prospenty, and leaving be- 
hind them traces of a very advanced 
state of civilisation. One great in- 
vasion^from China had convulsed 
them, but they soon fell back into 
the old systems under the old dynas- 
ties, undisturbed from witliout, and 
unnoted by the great rc})resentatives 
of civilisation, save from the accounts 
which chance travellers brought of 
the wealth and state of their kings. 
The two principal kingdoms were 
the empire of Ava, possessed by the 
Marama or Burmah branch of the 
stock, and occupving the centre of 
the great tract along either side of 
the Irawadi ; and Pegu, which com- 
prehended the lower (‘xtremity of 
the western promontory of the penin- 
sula, the Doab, and all the mouths 
of the Irawadi, and was held by the 
Mons or Taleins as the doininant 
race, intermixed, however, with the 
Karens, a people of simj)le and rustic 
habits, living in small villages, and 
following agricultural pursuits. Be- 
twixt tlicsc two states the sui)remo 
power was changed and battled about, 
sometimes one obtaining the domin- 
ance, sometimes the other, according 
to tlie rise or fall of the dittbrent 
dynasties ; sometimes the balance of 
iiidcpen<li‘nco being equally poised. 
Along the western side, of the second 
promontory, separated by a mountain- 
spur from ^iara, W’as the TonaHserim 
district ; and beyond the outermost 
longitudinal chain betwixt Burmah 
ana the sea, a long strip of land ran 
along the shore : this was the state of 
Arracan, inhabited by the Rukhings, 
a people of pure and ancient race, 
claiming to be the stock from which 
the Burmese sprang, and to have 
done for them what w’e have for the , 
Americans— given them a lineage, 
traditions, a language, and civilisa- 
tion. Amid the mountainous tracts 
to the westward and north-east of 
the Irawadi, were scattered wild and 
independent tribes, Shans and Ky ens, 
the latter half savages in their lives 
and superstitions, tatooing their faces 
and living in miserable dwellings, 
outliers and borderers oi\ the great 
civilised nations beyond. 
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In the work before us is a curious 
and interesting series of small maps, 
representing the historical geography 
of the Burmese countries at several 
epochs. Epoch the first, a.u. 15(X),, 
shows a nest of small provinces, dis- 
tinct and separate, none apparently 
superior enough in size or position 
to overshadow the rest, each marking 
mobably the settlement .of a tribe. 
Turning across, we find this prinntive 
arrangement very much disturbed in 
epoch second, 1580. The small blue 
jiatch which distinguished the king- 
dom of Pegu has here overspread sdl 
the space between the ranges, absorb- 
ing even a part of Siam, and leaving 
only Arracau, Assam, and the wihl 
tribes’ districts, as independent col- 
ours. This was the time of the con- 
quests of the great Toungoo dynasty, 
and roprcBciits, perhaps, the most 
flourishing and advanced stage of the 
country. In the next coflipartmeiit 
we have passed on to 1 and all 
is clianged again. A revolution had 
ta.k(‘n place, an usurper had given 
to Buriuah the Btrengtn and energy of 
a nc-w regime, and extended its do- 
minion ov<u* all tlio territory lying 
between China, Siam, .and the Anglo- 
Indian Empire, now looming omin- 
ously on the frontier. 

“ With such a frontier — with neigh- 
bours who only wislied to be let 
alone— with such a trunk-line from 
end to end of ids dominions as the 
Irawadi — with his teak forests and 
liis mineral riches, and his fislieries, 
liis wheat, cotton, and rice lands, a 
world of eager traders to the east- 
ward, and the sea open in front, 
the King of Ava’s douiiiiion was a 
clioicc one, liad not incurable folly 
and arrogance deprive<l him of his 
best advantages, cast down the bar- 
riersof his kingdom, and brought Brit- 
ish cantoinuents and custoudiouses 
within his borders.” Truly the last 
division of the history shows a reverse 
of the picture. Folly and arrogance 
had ])rovoked attack, aggression, an- 
nexation, and Ava lies shorn of its 
proportions, hemmed in on all sides, 
cut otl' from its harbours, and shut out 
from the shore by the mysterious 
power which had taken root like the 
Peepul tree, and spread itself along 
its borders, and into the very heart 
of its stren^b. There had long been 


quarrels with traders— attempts at 
treaties of e^ommerce. Establishments 
had been formed at Negrais and Bas- 
sein— had existed with varying suc- 
cess, though tolerated only on suffer- 
ance by the inonarchs of Ava. At 
last, in tbe days of the great contest 
betwixt the powers of Pegu and Ava 
for mastery, the Europeans, having 
taken, or being supposed to have 
taken, part with his enemies, were 
barbarously massacred by Alopipra 
the usurper. Henceforth a scries of 
provocations and agOTCSsions, out- 
rages on our flag alia our honour, 
invasions of our territory, extortion- 
ate exactions on trade, insolent an- 
swers to our complaints, kept the 
Anglo-Indian Emjnrc in an unceasing 
state of rt'moustrance and angry rclsr 
tions Avith tlie Burmese. Mission 
followed mission ; some w(jre treated 
with indifference or neglect, some 
W'ith direct insult ; none had any 
effect. All these wrongs were met 
by us with long-suffering and for- 
bearance, according to our account ; 
and in tiiis instance it was so. There 
is agjgn*ssiun enough on the national 
conscience, ■whether incited by temp- 
tation or necessity, but toAvards Bur- 
mah we doubtless forbore long and 
patiently, cither from an over-esti- 
mate of its strength, or from an Inmcst 
wish to obtain redress, and cstablisli 
fair and amicable relations rather by 
negotiation tlian force. How'cvcr, 
"com])Iicated and repeated ciicroach- 
ments,” and an apprehension for the 
safety of our frontier, drove us from 
our peaceful inteuts, and in 1824 war 
was declared. It ended in a peace dis- 
astrous t() the Burmese, and led to the 
treaty of Yandabo, an event and name 
ever since hateful to them. The 
Peepul tree had bemin to stretch its 
roots ' Arracan and Tenasserim had 
yjassea to the stranger ; they w’ere 
no longer jewels in the crown of Ava. 
The two nations, also, had arrived at 
a more correct apprc(jiation of their 
mutual strength. Thus again there 
was an interval of partial confidence 
and partial intercourse ; but tbe mad- 
ness and insolence of two successive 
tyrants, Tharawadi and the “ Pagan- 
men,” raised the old grievances— led 
to the old collisions. Again there 
was war, and in 18.52 Pegu was an- 
nexed. Tlie Peegul tree was taking 
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its course, and Burmah was reft of 
the province which gave it command 
of the sea. 

Our author thus sums up the con- 
sequences and results of the contact 
with the great Anglo-Indian power: — 

“ As with tlie Nepaulese and some 
other Indian powers, the enipnre of the 
Burmese princes liad just expanded to 
the widest limits known in their history 
wdien it came into contact with British 
bayonets, and rapid collapse ensued. 
Thirty years have suflSced to strip them 
of dominions which had been the gradual 
actpiisition of more than two centuries. 
Plighteon hundred and twenty-four saw 
the weak grandson of old Menlaragyi 
ruling over a territory that extended 
over Gowliati and the frontiers of the 
old British district of Hungpoor to the 
great river of Cambodia eastward, and to 
the island of Jiink-Cylou southward, 
embracing altogether an extreme wiilth 
of 800 miles, an extreme length of 1 200 
miles, and a seaboard of C(iual extent. 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-four saw the 
Burmese confines reduced nearly as low' 
ns they had been in the centuries of 
decay that succeeded the fall of the 
Pagan dynasties, and without access to 
the sea except through many leagues of 
British territory.” 

It was the oil! story of the carthoii 
ami the brazen vasti, so often illus- 
trated in tlir world’s liisbuy. 

^ Thus stood matters wlu-ii the mis- 
sion in 1854 was undertaken. A 
king of milder character, and of more 
liberal hitelligencc, was on the throne; 
the officials around him had gaine<l 
stern experience of British might ; a 
niif^sioTi of compliment had be<m sent 
to the (lOvernor-Gencral ; and the 
ririie seemed fitting and good for con- 
tirming the intercourse and rclatioiiB 
by a treaty. This was tin* ostensihU; 
purpose of the embassy, but tlie real 
object w’as evidently exi)]oration and 
inquiry — a desire to necome more 
accurately acquainted with a country 
and a pcojdc so intimately coniiectc!l 
with our government and our terri- 
tory. OonscMpiently th(j mission w'as 
composed of men capable of observa- 
tion and research in all departments. 
Then^ was our author, the stjcretary 
— the homme de plume ; there wtis 
the geologist— the stoned-breaker — an 
accomplished photographer, and an 
artist ; the envoy himself l)eing one 
who had studied diligently, and was 


well learned in the problems pre- 
sented by the Eastern nations. 

From such a combination it was 
to be expected that hereafter Burmali 
,and its people would be better known 
and better understood. 

The start is made from the frontier, 
and the mission is fairly launched on 
the Irawadi. To us there is nothing 
so beautiful and so interesting, even in 
description, as the panoramic effects 
of a voyage on a river : the changes 
are not too rapid to mar the com- 
pleteness of each picture.; and the 
succession of scenic elements falls 
harmoniously and softly on eye and 
mind, allowing them quietly to iin- 
j)ibe the Ix^auty, the poesy, the blend- 
ing of lights and shades, the iningliug 
of man and his homes with Nature 
and her scenes. And then the gen- 
tle motion, the rippling of the waters, 
the gliding of the laiid8caj)C — so tran- 
(millising '*and so ]>i(*.turcsque : all 
these we seem to feel ns wo iolluw in 
the track of the voyagers. 

On and on sped the mission up and 
along the banks of the Irawadi ; now 
passing by “ a country low and un- 
dulating, now again a narrow cham- 
paign tract int(‘rvcning b(*tween the 
river and tlm high land, having all 
that richness of aspect which an in- 
termixture of palms with the larger 
forest tre{‘s bestows ; and now vil- 
lages, pleasant and cheorful jfiaees, 
generally with on(' or two dark mon- 
asteries raising their tri]>le roofs 
above the mingled huts and roliag(‘, 
and with tlry-looking turfy liills be- 
hind, crowned with pagodas, and 
ascended by winding j»aths.” I’hc 
party was soon increased by a dejai- 
talion of officials from the court, 
most grave and reverend seignors ; 
and the procession, too, was sw(jlled 
by an escort of war-boats, “immense 
canoes, witli long sharp bows and 
high curving stems, double banked, 
'wdth twenty to thirty rowers on a 
side, the whole exterior of the hull 
and pic oars being gilt ; festoons of 
muslin and tinselled net liung from 
the high sterns, and a great white 
banner, bordenxl with silver, and 
blazoned nidely in the centre with 
the royal peacock, drooped gracefully 
over the curving bamboo ensign- 
staff, the point of which was gene- 
rally decorated with a globe of col- 
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oured glass or an inverted English 
dociiiit(;r.” These were outdone in 
pictureaqueness by the native vessels, 
the craft of the Irawadi. Picturesque 
they look in illustration, and doubly * 
so they must have been as they sailed 
onwards “before the wind, with 
their vast spreading wings and al- 
most invisible hulls, and with the 
sunlight falling on their bellying sails, 
like a flight of colossal butterflies 
skiniini ng the water.” The construc- 
tion of this craft was most m^culiar. 

“ The keel-piece, a single tree hollowed 
out;” the bow low, with beautiful 
hollow lines ; “ the stern rising high 
above the watei*; a paddle Bhipj)ed 
for a rudder ; a mast of two spars, 
boltcMl and lashed so that it could be 
let down or iinshii»jjed together, with 
ratliin:s running irom one to the 
oilier, and forming a ladder.” The 
rig was stranger still. “ Tin*, yard is a 
bamboo, or a line of spliced bamboos, 
of enormous lengtli, and, being per- 
leiitly flexible, is suspended from the 
^ mast-head by numerous guys or hal- 
yards, HO as to curve nj awards in an 
inverted bow. A rope runs along 
this, from which the huge mainsail is 
suspemled, ninniiig on rings like a 
eurtaiii outwards both wa 3 'sfrom tli(‘ 
masr.” We liave seim the boats of 
the Tagus, and wondered ; but this 
must have been agrcatiT inarvid. On 
W(;iit th(J mission by day. .staying b}^ 
night at some town i»r village, wlnTe 
the.y wen; invariably recreated by a 
pnppct-sbow and a regular dramatic 
jierformance, aided ever by a full 
Ihirmese orcJiestra. Without these 
no entertainment wouhl be complete. 
They are the popular aimist'ments of 
tlie jieople— tlie national ideas of re- 
cn‘ation and representation. Dull 
ami monotonous enoiigli tht‘y appear 
to have been ; but who shall say 
what i.s dull, what mxy, what bril- 
liant, what tasteful, what enjoy- 
able, to otliereyes? The mind, the 
age, tlie people, has each its own 
gauge of enjoyment ; who shall dic- 
tate or prescribe for it i What has 
been received and recognised as the 
amnscinout of a nation must claim 
respect — must have in it inherent 
points of attraction, though vre per- 
ceive them not. We should vote the 
operas and cotillons and thewittieisms 
of our forbears rather slow ; and yet 


how they revelled in them, and con- 
sidered themselves rather fast fel- 
lows. So their “ pues ” were to the 
Burmans the very CB.sence and spirit 
of fun and interest, however mono- 
tonous they might seem to strangers. 
“ What fools those English are^” said 
the Sultan Mahmoud when witness- 
ing a ball at the Embassy, “ to be 
twisting and turning about and per- 
spiring in that manner. If we wish 
to enjoy dancing, we make our slaves 
doit”— and look on. So much for 
the national estimate of pleasure. A 
“pues” might to a Bnrman be a 
ricluir treat than an opera which con- 
centrated all the power of the Marios, 
and th<‘ Grisis, and the I^iccolominis, 
and all the gimius of the great 
Maestri ; and to us, as the recreation 
of a pe(>|>l(;, it is an illustration of 
the melings and phases of human 
nature, which we cannot but regard 
with intcr(‘.st, which we could not 
overlook in our estimate of the cha- 
racti^r of a race. The thing which 
stirs his heart to pleasure or enjoy- 
ment is ever a key to the .solution of 
the great j)rol)lem, man. Arts and 
sHimecs, institutions and govern- 
ments, give him his rank in the classes 
of civilisation, but in the sources and 
ohjt'ct.s of his joy and recreation wo 
.^diall jxTliaps find a truer index to 
his inner nature. 

Thus our author describes the 
popular entertainment, wliieh dur- 
ing tlnnr jimmcy was repeated night 
aftor^iight for the amusement of the 
inftnbers of the mission : — 

“ The Ktagc of the BiirmcRo theatre is 
the ground, and geiiomlly sprend with 
mats. l)n one, two, or three sides arc 
raised banihoo platforms for the more 
distinguished spectators ; the plchs crowd 
ill, and s^jiiat nf>on the ground in all va- 
cant places. In the middle of the stage 
arena, stuck in the ground, or lashed to 
one of the poles supporting the roof, 
is nlwaj'R a small tree, nr rather a large 
hi-iinch of a tree, which, like the altar on 
a Oreek stage, forms a sort of centre to 
the action. 1 never could learn the real 
moaning of this tree. The answer usu- 
ally was. that it was there in case a scene 
in a garden or forest should occur. But 
there is no other attempt at the repre- 
sentation of scenic locality ; and 1 have 
a very strong impression that this tree 
has had some other moaning and origin, 
now probably forgotten. The foot-lights 
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gonemlly consiBted of several earthen 
pots full of petroleum, or of cotton seeda 
soaked iu potroloiini, which stood oil the 
ground, blazing and flaring round the 
symbolic tree, ond were occasionally re- 
plenished with a ladle-ful of oil by one 
of the performers. On one side or both 
was the orchestra, and near it generally 
Stood a sort of bamboo horse or stand, 
on w'hich were suspended a variety of 
grotescpio masks. The property-chest of 
the company occupied nnothcr side of 
the stage, and constantly did as a 
throne for the royal |>ersonngeji who 
figure so abundantly in their plays. 

“ Indeed, kings, princes, pnneospes, 
and their iniiiisterB and courtiers, are 
the usual dramatic characters. As to 
the plot, wo usually found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain the slightest idea of it. 
A young prince was ulinost always there 
as hero, and he as coii'stantly had a 
clownUh servant, a sorb of Shakcs}>oarian 
Ijance, half fool, half wit, who did the 
comic business with imirieiiRc success 
among the native audience, as their rat- 
tling and unanimous peals of latighter 
proved. It was iii tins character only 
that anything to be called acting was to 
bo seen, and that was often highly hu- 
morous and appreciable even without 
understanding tlie dialogue. Tiien there 
was always a princess whom the prince 
was in love with. The intenniiiable pro- 
lixity of dialogue w'a.s beyond all coiieop- 
tion and eiiduiMiicc. What oame of it 
all we could not tell. 1 doubt if any 
one could, for with the usual rate at 
which the action ailvancos, it must liave 
taken Revciul weeks to ainvo at a de- 
nouement. 

“ Much of the dialogue was alviiaYS iu 
singing , and iu those pai ts the attili|^fK, 
actions, and sustained wailings had a 
savour of the Ituliiii opeia, which wu-i 
intensely comical at first. Jhmomg by 
both niiile and female characters was 
often iuterspei*sed or combined with the 
action. The female cljaiMctcrs iu the 
towns more remote from the capital 
were often personated by boy**, but so 
naturally that we were indLsposed at 
first to credit it 

“ The puppet-play seemed to be even 
more popular among the Ihinnese than 
the live dramiL For these little per- 
formers an elevated stage of bamboos 
and mats is provirled, generally some 
thirty feet long. This affords room for 
a transfer of the scene of action ; and 
very commonly one end of the stage is 
furnished with a throne to represt iit the 
court, whilst the other had two or three 
little branches to represent the forest. 
The style of the, play acted by these 


marionettes seemed to us very similar to 
that of the Isi^e actoi's, and was equally 
prolix in its dialogue and operatic epi- 
sodes. But I fancied that more often 
in the funner there was a tendency to 
the supernatiirul, to the introduction of 
enchanted princesses, dragons, bats, and 
flying chaiiuts, probaldy from the griMiter 
facility of producing the necessary ell’ccts 
on a small scale. Some of the puppet- 
jdays, too, were * mysteries ’ founded on 
the history of (xiintama, which possibly 
it would not have been admissible for 
living actors to perform. 

“ ihie ])uppet8 were from ten to fifteen 
inches high, and were rather skilfully 
manipulated. Not seldom, however, they 
got entangled, and then a large brown 
arm of the e.r maeltina was been 

descending from the dramatic weikiif to 
dissolve the nodus ; or a pair of huge 
logs, striding across the stage with a view 
to tlie adjustment of the foot lights, per- 
foctl}' realised Gulliver and Lilliput.” 

Each performance was attimScil by 
a full Burmese orchestra. The prin- 
cipal instruments were peculiar. One, 
called the pattshaing, consisted of a 
circular tub -like frame, formed of 
separate wooden staves, fitting by 
tenons into a hoop, and having some 
eiglitecu or twenty drums or tom- 
toms sus)>euded vertically rouinl the 
interior. The performer sits sipiatted 
in the middle, and plaj^s with the 
natural plectra of his fingiTs and 
palms. This is aided by various other 
instruments- -chu’ionets uith broad 
brass mouths, cymbals, clappers of 
split bamboo, and sometimes a large 
tom-tom. TJiere were also (joneert 
instruments, stringed harps aurl har- 
monieoTis, curious and strange enough 
iu shape, thougli not very original in 
design, and all displaying a very fair 
skill and advance in the knowledge 
of instrumental harmony. 

The drama here could not be ac- 
cepted as a representation or reflex 
of the social life of the people ; and 
as all the action and tlie characters 
were souj^ht in higher or imaginary 
spheres, it seems evident that their 
<iM'n lives and histories did not fur- 
nish incidents or tableaus suffi- 
ciently striking or interesting. Tliis, 
however, indicates a very advancccl 
stage, when men and women will 
sit to listen, to see, to weep, or 
to laugh, over the events of emn- 
mon life. It shows tliat a people 
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have attained a. life of their own, and 
one which has more vivid action and 
interest for them than the fictions of 
state or fancy-one which they can 
accept as a drama furnishing scenes, 
and incidents which they can delight 
to see exhibited in pathos or carica- 
ture. Tlie Burman, rising from his 
reed hut and monotonous existence, 
sought his excitement, his romance, 
in the stories of kings and princes, 
and in the ideal world of gods ana 
Kelts. In thus phacing his scenes in 
unknown spheres, and in selecting 
his Imrocs from a class of beings su- 
pern at u rally or socially above or be- 
yond him, he is not dissimilar to 
n.jtions more elevated in the scale of 
civilisation. Neither is the prolixity 
of dialogue, which our author com- 
plains so much of, peculiar to him. 
Wliat amlieiico nowadays would 
not yawn over the recitation of a 
Greek chorus, or sleep or groan over 
the classic 8peeche.s in Cato ‘i The* 
national drama is ever lield espe- 
cially to be an index tt» the moral 
status ol' a people. One authority 
pronounces the IJiirmese to be full of 
uhoiiiinahle conceptions ; and again 
another, and a very high one too. 
Major Pliayre, the (;nvoy, strongly 
})rote.sts against* such a view, and 
d(‘elar(‘S that he never, in the Bur- 
mese i)lays, saAv anything approach- 
ing to indec(*.ncy, except wdicn there 
was a sprinkling of Eurojieans, and 
believes that the indecent actions 
were then introdiicaal in sup]) 08 ed 
pjiiforinity to the, ta.stes of their vis- 
itors. What a rebuke, to civilisation! 
JJiUK not this national recreation, 
however— this pictnni of crowds sit- 
ting hour after liour, day after day, 
to listen to prolix dialogue', and wait 
for leehle fh; non ora cuts, prepare us to 
licar afterwards of a people inert ami 
apathetic, indilfcreut to the present, 
hofieless of the future, careless and 
despairing of their own lot, and de- 
lighting ratlier in the pleasures of the 
imagination and the sense, than in 
the actual and active enjoyments of 
life ? When the recreations of a race 
lack the robustness and vigour, of 
ersonal action, we can scarcely ever 
op(5 to find in their history or their 
career the energy, the independence, 
or the character which leads to the 
development of a great or national 
destiny. 


On speeds the mission along the 
river, stopping at the different towns 
and villages to see plays, receive 
deputations, and make excursions to 
oil-wells, until it reaches a chief and 
interesting point in the jouniey, the 
ancient city of Pagan, whoso ruins 
are the vestiges of the past of Bur- 
mah. The past of a people who bear 
no promise of a future is a sacred 
record, and they who preserve or 
publish it, do a faithful and honest 
part toward the elucidation of the 
great problem, the history of man. 
This the mission did for us. The past 
of Buniiah, as it exists, and is written 
in the works and remains of art, has 
been vividly presented and illus- 
trated ; so that, though temple and 

{ lagotla may crumble and d(;cay, the 
essoris they convey, the state of civil- 
i.sation they represent, and the know- 
ledge which can be culled from the 
impress man leaves on his works, 
will be ever open to the inquiry of 
piiilosophy or the comi»arisuns of 
art. 

Here, at Pagan, twenty-one kings 
reigned in succession ; hen* Buddhism 
wjis established as the religion of the 
country; and hero was enacted the 
gniatest and most prospenms jieriod 
of Burmese history. Magnificent 
ruins, extending over a si>ace of eight 
miles, exhibiting all kinds and forms 
of temple architecture, and enclosed 
by a ditch and mound, and large 
masses of ruined brickwork— all at- 
test n high stage of civilisation, art, 
wealth, and grandeur, though they 
have no record, no tradition of the 
glory or the greatness of the kings 
who reigned here for so many centu- 
ries. They are records of man rather 
than of dynasties. It was a vast 
quarry of architectural research and 
analogy ; it was a chapter in the his- 
tory of man, and such chapters, how- 
ever .short or obscure, are (‘ver im- 
portant pages in the great book. 

Hi'rc W7*re found all the varie<l ex- 
pressions of the religion of Buddhism, 
embodied in the beautiful and ela- 
borate forms of Eastern art. “ The 
bell-shaped pyramid of dead brick- 
work, in all its varieties ; the same 
raised over a square or octagonal cell, 
containing an image of the Buddha ; 
the blufi’ knob-like dome of the Cey- 
lon Dagobas ; the,fantastic Bo-phya. 
or pumpkin pagoda, which scomea 
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rather like a fraffment of what we 
might conceive tlie architecture of 
the moon than an^jthing terrestrial.” 
“ But the predominant and charac- 
teristic form is tliat of the cruciform 
vaulted temple.” This is the sub- 
stantial type of the temples at Pagan. 

“ The body of the buildings was cu- 
bical in form, enclosing a Gothic vaulted 
chamber. The entrance was b 3 ' a pro- 
jecting j>orch to the east, and this porch 
had also a suhsidiar}' door on its north 
and south sides. Tliei'e were also slightly- 
projecting door-placos on the throe other 
sides of the main building, sometimes 
blank, and sometimes real entrances. 
The idan <)£ the builrling, it will bo sec*n, 
was onieiforin. Several ternu^es rose 
Biieccssively above the bcnly f»f the tem- 
ple, and from the highest t^rmoe rose a 
spire, bearing a strong general resem- 
blance to that of the common ternjdes of 
Ejisterii India, being, like the laUer, a 
tall i>\^nimid, with bulging sides. The 
angles of this spire were marked as 
quoins, with deep joints, and a little 
apex at the projecting angle of each, 
which gave a jieculiar serrated appear- 
ance to the outline when seen against 
the skj". I'he buildings were ontir’cly of 
brick ; the ornainontal inoulding.s still 
partially' remained in plaster. The in- 
t(!rior of each temple oontuin(*d an image 
of Guahnna, or its remains. The walls 
aTid vaults were plastered, and had been 
highly dccomted with minute fresco- 
I)aintings.” 

The finest and mo.st perfect of th(‘. 
type is the Auaiida, and which is still 
the most fremiciitcd as a place of 
worship. It Illustrates an architec- 
ture .so beautiful and so singular, “ .‘«o 
sublime even in its effects,” that 
we cannot forbear transferring the 
author’s description of it, tlmugh 
full justice could not be done to it 
without the exquisite drawing and 
plans, which place it before the 
in all its completeness and all its 
details. 

This tcinplo is said to have been 
built in the reign of Kyan-ycct-tha, 
about the time of the Norman conquest 
of England. Tmdition has it that fivo 
Rahandas, or saints of the order secorul 
only to a Buddha, arrived at Pagan 
from the Hema-woonda, or Himalayan 
region. They stated that they lived in 
caves on tho-Nanda-moola hill, and tho 
king requested them to give him a model 
qf their abode, from whicli ho might 
construct a temple. The Rahandas did 
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as they wore requested. The temple, 
being built, was called Nanda-isce-goon, 
or caves of Nandn. 

“ I'he Ananda is in plan a square of 
nearly 200 feet to the side, and broken 
on each sido by the projection of lai^o 
gabled vestibules, which convert the 
plan into a jierfect Greek cro.«is. Tliesc 
vestibules are somewhat lower than the 
square mass of the building, which ele- 
vates itself to a height of thirty-five feet 
in two tiers of windows. Above this 
rise six successively diminiKhiiig tcr- 
r.ict‘8, connected bj' carved converging 
roofs, the hist terrace just afforiling 
brcailth for the spire, which crowns (ind 
completes the edifice. The lower half 
of this spire is the bulging, mitrc-liko 
P3'i*amid, adapted from the f/cmples of 
India ; the upper half is the same 
moulded taper pinnacle that terminalcs 
the common bell-shaped pagoda of Pegu. 
The gilded caps the wliolo, at a 
height of 168 feet above the ground. 
The building, iutcrrjially, consistM of two 
concentric and lofty corridc^rs, coiiuiui- 
iiicatiug by passages fur light opposite 
the windows, and by larger opoiiings to 
the four porches. Opj>osite each of 
these latter, and receding from the inner 
corridor towards the centre of tlm build- 
ing, is a cell or chamber for an idol. 
In each this idol is a colossal standing 
figure, upwards of thirty feet in height. 
They vary slightly in size and gi'sture, 
but all arc in attitudes of j)rayer, pre ach- 
ing, or henediction. Each stands fac- 
ing the porch and entrance, on a great 
carved lotus pedestal, within rails, like 
the chancei-rails of an English church. 
I’here are gates to each of these cham- 
bers — noble frames of timber— rising to 
a height of four-and-tweuty feet. I'hc 
frame-burs are nearly n foot in thickness, 
nnd richly carved on the suiface in 
undercut foliage ; the panels arc of lat- 
tice-work, each intersection of the lattice 
marked with a gilt rosette. 

The lighting of these imngc-chain- 
bers is, perhaps, the most singular fea- 
ture of the whole. 'The lofty vault, 
nearly fifty feet high, in which stands 
tlm idol, canopied by a balance of gilt 
metal curiously wrought, reaches up into 
the second terrace of tlie upper struc- 
ture, nnd n window pierced in this sends 
a light from far above the spectator's 
head, and from an unseen source, upon 
tho head and shoulders of the great 
gilded image. This unexpected and par- 
tial illumination in the dim recesses of 
these vaulted corridors, produces a very 
powerful and strange effect, especially 
on the north side, where the front light 
through the great doorway is entirely 
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subdued by tlio roofs of tlie coT^red 
i\ppruacli from the monastic Gstablish- 
meiita. The four great atatues represent 
the Buddhas who havo appeared in the 
present world-period.” ^ 

Aiiotlicr great feature in the art 
and religion also of Burmali, is the 
number of inouaBtcrics or kyoungs 
which are seen everywhere in con- 
nection with the temples. Those 
exhibit even a greater richness of 
ornamentation and detail, and the 
most perfect of them, afterwards seen 
at Ainarapoora, seemed actually to 
overwhelm and dazzle the sight with 
the multiplicity and elaboration of 
the ornaments. One is spoken of .as 
“ carv(‘<l like an ivorj' toy, and being 
a blaze of gold and other ornament.” 

** In the precincts of the Auaiida was a 
large grciip of these kyoungs or monastic 
built lings, i'oruiiiiga street of some Icngtb. 
These, ill beauty of detail and combina- 
tion. were udrniriiblo ; the wood-carving 
was rich and cflectivc beyond descrip- 
ti(»n ; great fancy was displayed in the 
fantiiHtie figures of warriors, dancers, nats, 
and bilus (ogres), in high relief, that filled 
the angles and iiichcB of the sculptured 
KurfacoH. Tlio fretted pinnacles of the 
ridgo-ornaTnents were topped with birds 
out jTi profile, in every attitude of sleep- 
ing, picking, htuiking, or taking wing.” 

The Biirnieso arcliit(‘ctnrc is itself 
» study : the material is the “ kucha 
pukkn ” work, “that is, brick cc- 
jiKiiitcd with mud only;” and the 
style is one peculiar and striking, 
coinbiuiiig as it doe.s solidity of 
structure' with the beauty and gro- 
tesipiciicss of detail, and being withal 
religious and solemn, as well as gor- 
geous. The jirinciplc of the construc- 
tion is “ a rcpniseiitation of the cave, 
a favourite styh* of biiihling among 
the Kiirmeso for d(‘positiiig images, 
and not a w^oiulerful one. among vo- 
taries of a religion wliicli regiirds an 
ascetic life in the wildern(»ss as the 
highest state for mortals in this 
world.” But this is so covered with 
the forms and ornaments belonging 
to other religions or other styles, 
that the original idea, if not lost, is 
at any rate confused by the beauty 
and brillianey of the exterior, and 
the variety of designs superadded 
on the gloom and coldness of the 
cave i(U^a. It would seem at first to 
have most affinity with the Indian ; 


but this, on a careful cbmparison; 
applies only to the details, and not 
the construction ; “for the arches and 
vaults which are such marked fea- 
tures in the Pagan temjdes, are quite 
uuknow'n to ancient Hindoo arclii- 
tecture.” In the religious expres- 
sion, too, they differ. “The Burrnan, 
rejecting indeed, in th(^ pride of his 
philosophy, the idea of an Eternal 
Divinity, hut recognising the eternal 
sanctities of nature and conscience, 
lias reared nobler fancies, and far 
more worthy to become the temples 
of the true God, than the Hindoo, 
with those his deities so numerous 
and impure.” And then again : “ The 
arches and semi-arches resting on 
H'gular pilasters, with base, capital, 
and comice, the singular resemblance 
of which, both in general character 
and in many of the details of mould- 
ings, to th(j pilasters of Koman archi- 
tecture, is startling, perjdexiiig, and 
unaccountable,”— induced with some 
the theory that these temples must 
have owed tlieir origin to the skill 
of a Western Christian or missionary^ 
%vho may have adopted largely the 
ornamentation of the Burmese, and 
c‘ngraft<‘d much of their detail and 
arrangement on his own ideas of a 
temple, and that the cross-like plan 
'was thus symbolical. Our author, 
too, again and again remarks how 
singularly these buildings, esiiccially'' 
“ the Aiuinda, suggest strange me- 
mories of the tcmj)les of southern 
Catholic Europe.” Assunidly in the 
descriptions we rccognisi' touches of 
the Gothic character ; and* ever and 
anon, as we looked on the pictures, 
so goj’gcous in omanieutation, ana 
so quaint in many of the details, 
there vrould float across our vision 
shadows and recollections of those 
strange and long-hidden temples in 
Central America. 

It is, however, unjust, and appa- 
rently irratjpnal, to h(‘ alw'ays at- 
tempting to reduce the art or style 
of a people to some known and re- 
eoLmiaed standard ; most of the sym- 
bols and designs which are adopted 
by man in the expression of his wor- 
ship, are such as are generally recog- 
uiSfUble in some shape amid the gen- 
erality of tribes and nations, and 
their presence would argue notliiag 
more than the common heart and 
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feeliufjs which are in man. It would 
seem hard to t'ob the Burmau of the 
glory which the conception of these 
structures must attach to his age of 
civilisation, by regarding them as 
the copies and imitations of other 
types and other ideas than his own. 
There would seem no doubt that he 
borrowed much of his detail from the 
Hindoo, to whom he w’as doubtless 
indebted for much also of his cul- 
ture; but the great princi])le of the 
construction, especially as it harmon- 
ises well with the phase of BucUlh- 
ism which he had accepted as his 
religion, was doubtless his own, mo- 
dified probably by contact, and by 
the traditions of the tw'o races from 
whom he sprang. 

It is much easier to believe that 

the Burmans of those days were 
very diifermt from the Burmans of 
the present ” and that the magnifi- 
cence and taste of the age in wdiich 
these edifices were enjated have died 
away, than that their designs w-ero 
due to the skill of Christian mission- 
aries or for(‘ign art. No one dreams, 
because the Greek of to-day is not 
the Greek of the past, that the Par- 
thenon vras therefore an importation, 
or the production of a stranger race. 

The men, hovrever, who could at- 
tain vsuch “an actual sublimity of 
architectural cftect, which excites 
W'ondcr, almost awe, and could leave 
behind them such an evidence of 
combined power and exertion,” must 
have achieved a civilisation which 
infule them of some importance in the 
w^orld’s history, and have left a past 
rich in records of gramleur and 
achievement. Some such records 
may yet be explored ; and if none 
other should exist than these tem- 
ples, they alone would prc'sent a 
store of knowledge and research to 
those who delight to trace in maifs 
works the aiialogit'S of races, and the 
progress of nations and jjcoples. 

From the city of the past we pass 
on to the city of the presfmt, the seat 
of the Bunnese monarchy, Amara- 
poora. This capital is associated 
with the destiny of the reigning dy- 
nasty. It was founded by a descen- 
dant of Alompra, and has since been, 
with a short interruption, the resi- 
dence of the race. The royalty of 
Burmali had moved gradually, era 


aft A* era, up the Irawadi,from Prome 
to Pagan, from Pugan to Panya, from 
Panya to Ava, from Ava to Amarn' 
^loora— ever retreating from the sea, 
ever holding by the river. “ This city 
stands on slightly elevated ground, 
which in the flood season forms a 
long peuiusula, communicating with 
the mainland naturally only at the 
northern eud. Walled embankments 
and wooden bridges, some of them 
of extraordinary length, connect the 
peninsula witli tlic country to the 
eastward, southward, and south- 
westward. On th(i north-west side 
runs a wide creek from the Irawadi. 
The city, however, except in the 
high floods, is accessible from the 
present main stream of the river only 
near the extremity of the W’cstern 
suburb.” The city proper of Aina- 
rapoora is laid out four-s^juarc at the 
wildest part of the peninsula, and is 
bounded by a defensive* wall of brick, 
about twelve or thirteen feet bigli, 
with a battlementcd paraju;t. The 
four aides are each a little short of a 
mile in length, and are exactly alike, 
excepting that at the north-west, 
where tlie river channel eomi*s close 
under the walls, the angle of the 
square has been cut olf oblicpiely. 
Each side has three gates and IVum 
eleven to tliirteeri bastioii.s, including 
those through ’which the gates arc 
cut. The pahic(i occupies tlie centre, 
its walls being laid symmetrically 
with those of the. city, and has three 
successive enclosures, "unth a high 
])alisade of t(;ak posts outside. “ Tlie 
ibur-s^puirc city, with tlic palace in 
the centre,, is the characteristic form 
of the ol(l Burinan gties, and has 
))erhapH a mythic origin.” Within 
the, defences the streets are laid out 
jiarullcl to the four walls. Tunning 
from gate to gale, and cutting up 
the cii)y into rectangular blocks. 
The bouses of the princes, the minis- 
ters of stale, and other dignitaries, 
generally occupy the areas within 
the blocks into which the rectangu- 
lar streets divide the town. The 
city of the people differed from the 
city of the state. 

There were no brick buildings with- 
in the walls, except the teniplos, niid the 
few in the iialnco. The Kti'eets a»e very 
wide, and in dry weatlier are tolerably 
clean. They are always free from the 
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closeness and offensive smells of ^ost 
ludiiiii towns. There are, however, no 
public arranf'emonts or regulations for 
street-cloaniiig, and the dogK are the only 
scavengers. There is no attempt at 
drainage, and consequently in wet wea- 
ther the streets arc deep in 1011*6, and 
some of the lower pui’ts of the city are 
absolutely swamped. Large unoccu- 
pied Kj;),ices still exist wdthiii the walls, 
and tlie population is nowhere .dense. 
The great majority of tin; houses are 
more bamboo coth'iges, slightly raised 
from the ground on posts along all the 
chief streets. At tlie distance of a few 
febt from the house front, on each side, 
runs a linC of posts and neat lattice 
hurdles or )>aUngs, which are left white- 
washed. 'J’he posts are crowned with 
plants ill flower-pots, and between the 
houses <*111 d the jialings tliere arc often 
a few llowtM’ing-shnih.s. This arrsinge- 
meiit is called Yaga-in&s, or king’s fence, 
and is supposed to be put uj* whenever 
the king is likely to pass, in orrlor tr> 
I>reveiit the crowd from encroaching on 
him disres])ectfully. IndtMul, they are 
expected not to stare on him, for in l>ur- 
mah the right of a oat to look on a king 
is not well established This lattice* 
fence givtM a tidy appearance to the 
stu'ets, luit, cdncoaling the sliops and 
their e<»ntonts (always thciino',! iiitercftt- 
iiig subject-! of curiosity in a foreign 
city), it (lo.'j troys all picturesque variety, 
and gives tho t(j\vn an aspect of nioin»- 
toiiy and dejiofiulation. The )>assiAges 
of tlio most h*e<juc;nted gat«*s arc fa- 
vourite stritions for the stalls of tho 
stipie articles, with the addition of all 
sorts of htn ill wares, such as pun-boxes, 
copper spoons, scissors, little jiiclures, 
ear-tubes of ct»Ioiired gla^-a lUnl metal, 
steatite pencils, strike-lights, Ac. Berths 
for similar goods are range!l against the 
corners oftlie jMlaee palisade, and at the 
very g-itc of the palace is the princijial 
mart for the stationers wlni deal in the 
para hrtl'M {f»r hlack books) and steatite 
[xmcils, which form the only ordinary 
writing oi the Burmese in their common 
transactions.’' 

A larger and denser population 
occupies the western suburb, and 
here are tlie foreigners, tlie Mussul- 
mans of India, tne Chinese, stray 
Europeans, and Arinenianh, who come 
for trade and traffic ; and in this 
foreign quarter brick liousesare more 
common, especially among the Chin- 
ese, with whom it is a particular 
vanity. Amarapoora represents the 
present, as the ruins of Pagan may 
record the past of Burmah. The pic- 


ture is not inviting — the contrast 
betwixt the state quarters and the 
residences of the people, betwixt the 
richly decorated monasteries and the 
bamboo huts, the absence of inter- 
mediate dwellings, the feucing-out 
of the commonalty, the want of 
bustle and pieturesquencss in the 
marts, all mark a stagnation of life, a 
deficiency of the elements of progress 
and the movement of society which 
would promise a fair and hopeful 
future for the kingdom and the 
people. The State absorbs the whole 
of note or mark, and the commonalty 
sinks into the shade. 

As we have said before, we cannot 
but regret that there was not attached 
to the mission some street philoso- 
pher,— one who had an e^e for man, 
who had nought to do with the 
science or the etiquette of the mis- 
siou, and who was free to move up 
and down in the towns and cities, 
gathering traits of life and character. 
From' such an one we might have had 
other and perhaps brighter views of 
the qualities and capabilities of the 
Buriiicse as a peojde. 

Tile national picture would be very 
iucoinplete without the introduction 
of the royalty and the i^uurt, such 
very chief elements in the world of 
Burmah. They are very fully and 
efaborat(;iy portrayed by our author. 

The main and ostensible object of 
the mission was an audience with 
the sovereign, for the purpose of olv 
taining a treaty guaranteeing certain 
privileges. 

After many days of tiresome dis- 
cussion, vexatious delays, and wnin- 
glings, as to tho etiquette to be ob- 
serveil on the occasiuu— whether the 
Governor’s letter was to be carried 
under a canopy, or not— • whether the 
members of the mission were to take 
off their slioes at this plac.e or tliat — 
trifles to us, but matters of moment 
in Eastern intercourse— the day for 
the important ceremonial was fixed. 
The abode of the Embassy was separ- 
ated from the city by a lake. 

‘‘The passage of this vi'as rather n 
brilliiiut scene. The jolly-huats of the 
steamers led the way, wit.ii the tnen of 
the 84 th ; the Governor- Generiirs letter 
followed ill tho Zeaibia's gig, with the 
Company’s jack flying at tho bow ; the 
officers of the mission iu other gigs and 
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cutters ; and a gilt war-boat cariwing the 
envoy and the woanSf with Burnmn 
oarsmen rowing to a wild chant. Tho 
backgrouinl of the picture was formed 
by tho white spire and pinnacles of a 
temple, with a Burroun<iing grove of 
noble cotton-treeR and tall palmyras ; 
tho Burmese soldiers of tho guard and 
crowds of villagers lining the biiuks of 
the lake, whilst behind all rose the mani- 
fold ranges of the Shan Mountains . . . 
Tlie route lay to tho western central 
gate of the city. For the wliole distance 
the way was lined with troops. All sorts 
of persons had been pressecl into the ser- 
vice, pcasantR, old men, and boys ; but 
the essential point wjis the exhibition of 
a store of muskets. At each cross-strocjt 
stood elephants carrying officers (as they 
seemed to be) — men in gilt marnbrino 
hats and mountebank oostiimos, exactly 
like the histrionic princes in the theatres 
at Mogwe aTid elsewhere, docked out 
with triple buckram caps, and shoulder- 
lappets, and paltry embroidery. Many of 
the soldiers carried green leaves orflowers 
in the mu/zles of their pieces. Crowds of 
spectators, among whom more than lialf 
wore women, peeped through the white 
lattices that line the principal streets, and 
thronged in denser masses at the cross- 
streets, all silent, or nearly so. . . Among 
tho spectators wore some comely women 
and many tastefully dressed, and with 
ploiisiuit sensible expression, though 
generally disfigured by a careworn as- 
pect, or by a prominently bad mouth.” 

On the proco.ssion was paraded half 
round tho city, and then through 
streets deluged with water, and lined 
with soldiers, providentially furnish- 
ed with little stools or platfonns 
of bamboo, to keep them out of the 
mud (a pn^caution of discipline wor- 
thy of a soldier of Mahon), on through 
the “royal gate of the chosen ; ” and 
after another debate as to skikhoe- 
ing, and sho(;8 or no shoes, to the 
hall of audience, and there, seated 
upon the carpet, with their legs 
doubled up bohiiKl tliein, the mission 
awaited to pn'sent themselves “at 
the golden feet.’* 

“ Tho long wings of thia hall formed, 
as it were, the trannopts of a cathedral ; 
in front of uh ran back a central wall 
like the choir ; and in tlic po.sition of 
tho iilfar stood the throne under a de- 
tached roof, which, in fact, formed the 
mauy-Rtoried spire conspicuous from all 
sides of the city. The central apace was 
bounded by tall columns, lackered and 
picked out in red towards their bases. 
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Other rows of columns ran along the 
transepts. TIio whole, except the red 
bases of the columns, was ablaze of gild- 
ing. One high stop, and four of loss 
size, ascended to the dais on which stood 
tiie throne. This was in character ex- 
actly like the more adorned seats of 
(hiatama in the teiiiplos, and like that 
from which the High Poongyi preaches. 
Its form is pecnliar, contracting, by a 
gnadation of steps, from the base up- 
wards to mid- height, and again expand- 
ing to the top. The top of the throne 
was mattrossed with crimson velvet, and 
at one side was an elbow-chair for the 
king. A carved doorway, closed by giM- 
cd lattice-doors, led from behind to the 
top level of tho throne. Tho material 
of the throne was a sort of mosaic of 
gold, silver, and mirror-work. A few 
small figures occupied niches in the cen- 
tral baud. Those were said to repre- 
sent the progen itons of the human race. 
In front of it. on tho edge of the .ste]>H, 
stood five fine-gilded shafts, with small 
gilded labels or Rcrolls attached to them. 
These arc also royal omhlems. On each 
side of the dais were railed recesses like 
]>ews, aikI along the walls, which nin 
right and left in rear of the throne, 
were rows of expanded white umbrellas, 
fringed with muslin valsincos. Tl»e centre 
aisle in front was occupied by a tlouble 
row of young princes in surconts of silver 
and gol^ brocade, with gay silk putsos. 
F.wthcr forward, near the sb'pa of the 
dais, and betweem two ]>illrirs on our 
rii^ht, the Kin-she-incTi, or heir, was seat- 
ed in a sort of couch or carved litter, 
Bcnrccly raised above the gnmnd.” 

There and thiiR sat the mission, 
with the Govern or-OeiuTal’s letter on 
a "lit .stoorbefore them, partaking, in 
uneasy and uncomfortable nttitudes, 
of refreshments from “little gilt 
stands containing travs of tobacco, 
pawn and or piekhal tea, and 

other curious confeotions, neatly set 
out in golden cups or Ranc(‘r.s, and 
aceompanied by water- goblets and 
gold drinking -cups,” which were 
liberally handed around. 

“At last the* king’s approach was an- 
nounced by music, sounding, ns it ap- 
peared, from some inner court of tlie 
palace. A body of musketeers entered 
from the verandas in rear of the throne, 
and, passing forward, took their phices 
between the pillars on each side of the 
centre aisle, kneeling down with their 
mnKket.R between their knees, and their 
hands claaped before them in attitude 
of prayer. As the last man entered, the 
golden-lattice doors behind the throne 
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rolled back into the wall, and the king 
woH seen mounting a stair leading from 
a chariibor behind to the summit of the 
throne. Ho ascended slowly, and as if 
oppressed by weights, using liis golden- 
sheathed sword as a staif to assist his 
steps. This is doubtless iu some degree 
royal etiquette, but at tbc same time it 
was known that the jewelled coat worn 
by his majesty actually weighed nearly 
one bundled pounds ! The queen fol- 
lowed close on her husband, and after 
assisting to hand in the golden spittoon, 
and other appendages of a Jlumieso 
dignitary, and fanning herself and her 
husband for a few minutes, wdulst one 
of the girls from behind brought alighted 
cheroot, which was immediately placed 
between the royal lips, finally took her 

seat From the distance at 

which the king was viewed, he seemed a 
portly man, having features of a much 
more relincd character than are cotiimoii 
aiaong his subjects — exhibiting, indeed, 
tlie national physiognomy, but much sub- 
dued. His oxpreshion was good and in- 
telligent, his hands delicately and finely 
formed. His dress was a sort of long 
tunic or surcoat, of a light-eoloured silk 
!i]q»arcntly, but so thickly set with jew- 
els that the fundamental material W'ns 
scarcely di.-cernible. His crown or cap 
was a round tiara of similar material, 
like an Indian morion, rising to a peak 
crowncil with a sjurc-iike ornament 
sevi-ral inches high, and having flaps 
or wings lising o\er each ear. Over the 
forehead was a gold ]date or frontlet ; 
tills er<o\n is called Thara-poo. Tlie 
qin-eti was not seen to such advantage ; 
this was partly owing to the character 
of Jier head-dress, which would have 
been a very trying one to any lady.” 

It would scarcely be justice to our 
fair readers to withhold the descrip,- 
tioii of this dress also. Here il is : — 

“It was a perfectly close cap, cover- 
ing cans and hair eiiLirely, and rising 
above into a conical crest, utranguly 
rcficmbling in form a rliinoceros born, 
with the point curved forward into a 
volute ; close lappets fell along the 
cheeks. The rest of her majesty's dress 
had rather an Klizabcthaii character. 
I’ho sleeves and skirt appeared to be 
formed in successive overlapping scol- 
loped lappets, and the throat was sur- 
rounded by a high collar, also scolloped 
or vandyked, and descending to the 
waist. At the waist she wore a sto- 
macher or bre&st-platc of large gems. 
Both cap and robe were covered and 
stiffened with large diamonds, or wbat 
appeared to be such,” 
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“When the king had fairly entered, 
all took off their hats, and the whole 
native assembly bowed their faces to 
the ground, and clasped their hands iu 
front of them. The two rows of little 
princes, who lay in file before us, doubled 
over one another like fallen books on a 
shelf ; and tlie two atwcn-woonn who sat 
near us grovelled forward in tboir frog- 
llkc attitude to a poiut half-way to the 
throne, as if to establibh a ^repeating 
station ' betwixt the king and us. Some 
eight or ten Brahmins, in wdiite stoles, 
and*white mitres encircled with gold 
leaves, then entered the screened re- 
cesses or pews near tbc throne, and com- 
menced a choral chant iu the Sanscrit 
language.” 

Then, after more chanting and 
other }>rcliininary c()rcinonials, the 
Govcnior-GcTicTars hitter was read 
aloud by the “ Receive]- of the Royal 
Voice,” and the presents were de- 
livered- looked at, w'ond(;red at, 
e.sjiecially a railway model ; and then, 
after some n^gular official miestions, 
the royal departure took place, the 
mission was relieved from sitting on 
its htiols, and the niception was 
over. Tliis was dull work enough -- 
but it was the state visit, and eti- 
(piette prescribed its routine and 
lormalitios. There were other inter- 
views of a less formal character, 
wlien royalty appeared in dUhnhilh'^ 
divested of the oveTweijjhts of state 
eeremojiiMl ; and then tlie conversa- 
tion was more animated, and his 
nmjesty displayed ever therein an in- 
teliigrnce and knowledge, after his 
own kind, and a degree of specula- 
tion and research, which would not 
have shamed many of his European 
compeers. Religion, science, govern- 
inont, all were in turn sulijects of 
disi*iissioii ; to this followed inter- 
view s wifh the Ein-she-mcn and the 
great officials, all shadows of the 
royal one. In the official ones there 
seemed some jollity, and an oppres- 
sive series of eating, drinking, and 
consumption of pickled tea. We 
could sympathise with their labours 
in undergoing the multiplicity of 
breakfasts and desserts, for we once 
ourselves remember pressing our hos- 
pitable intents on a party of foreign- 
ers, and being suddenly pulled back 
by an old sea-captain, who hissed 
with stage whisper in our ears, “ For 
God’s B^e douTjstuif these fellows 
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any more; this is the fourth time 
they huvc lunched, they have three 
more to get through, and then they 
dine at lialf-piist six.” We saw 
them sup, and only hope that our 
Embassy addressed themselves to 
their task as kindly, and with such 
ood appetite, followed apparently 
y good digestion. 

One official deserves particular 
note— the Lord White Elepliaut, a 
great minister of state. A wag of 
our acquaintance, wdien asked ^hat 
he would most like to be, answered 
— “ A board— for then there is always 
good picking, good pay, and no re- 
snonsibility.” According to this rule, 
tne Lord White Elephant would bo 
an enviable personage— ^eat state, 
nothing to do, and a territory to eat. 
How would Punches fat boy, who 
rather envied the destiny of the fat 
pig, have longed for a transmigration 
into tlie White Elephant existence ! 
This functionary has a palace or 
state apartment, with jiu humbler 
ev(;ryday residence, and “ sheds for 
the vulgar herd of the same species, 
and brick godowns in which the 
state carriages and golden litters are 
stowed away.” “ Tlie present White 
Elephant has occupied his post for at 
least fifty years,” “He is a very 
large one, close upon t<m feet high, 
with as noble a head and pair of 
tusks fis I have ever seen ; but he 
is long-bodied and lanky, and not 
otherwise well made. He is a regu- 
lar “ estate of the realm,” halving a 
woon or minister of his own, four 
gold umbrellas — the white umbrellas 
which are, peculiar to royalty— with 
a suite of attendants said to be thirty 
in number.” Like many other sine- 
curista and “ estates of tlu; realm,” he 
(loes not seem to flourish much under 
his dignities, but would doubtless be 
a happier elephant if he could ex- 
change his palace and his umbrellas 
for coverts, forests, and overhanging 
trees. The possession of a white 
elephant is a sort of ensign of uni- 
versal sovereignty, and the discovery 
of one is hailed as a good and happy 
omen for a reign. The slightest 
blemish, hoAvcver— a few black hairs 
in the tail, or some such matter— at 
once mars its claims to sanctity. ’Tis 
well that all the other great officers 
of state are not chosen with the same 


fastidiousness. Fancy a whitc-stick 
or a gold-stick being rejected for red 
hair or crooked legs ! 

Tlie palace and the bamboo hut, 
what a contrast do they present ! 
and there is little save woons 
and white elephants betwixt them. 
It is the old story of the one ab- 
sorbing the wealth, the splendour, 
the resources of a country, and 
leaving around a waste of dreaiy 
povorfy, squalidness, and apathy. 
The com in one heap, the nnsks 
scattered all around — such as Bur- 
mah is, spite of all that is said, 
such it must ever have been, in a 
degnie, in this respect. Amaraponra 
may not vie with the relics of Pa- 
gan ; but when we read of its palaces, 
its monasteries — richer in art even 
than those of ancient times - and re- 
flect that it is the capital of a new 
dynasty, a new city, r:\ised and 
created amid the difficulties and 
trials of intestine struggles and for- 
eign wars, we cannot believe that 
there has been any great iailing-olf 
in tlic royal finances or in native art ; 
and there is nothing in the records or 
traditions of the race to lead ns to 
the belief tliat the relations of people 
and sovereign, the dilference be- 
twixt state and commonalty, bam- 
boo hut and palace, w(Te ever other 
than they arc now. The extent of 
the sovereignty was wider, the splen- 
dour of courts and cities ])crhaj>s 
greater and more gorgeous, but we 
doubt, from what is seen of tJie pre- 
sent, and what known of the past, whe- 
ther the men of the land, the real 
strength of a nation, were eviT nutre 
than dwellers in bamboo huts, and 
spectators of pues. The strength of 
a nation, diflused through classeB, 
w’ould have shown its(‘lf in greater 
national clforts, in more vigorous 
stands for independence. Kings and 
kings’ coflers may create national 
works, but it is only a people natu- 
ralised and bound to the State who 
can raise a national destiny. 

The mission failed in its purpose 
of a treaty. That seems to us but 
little matter. The great object was 
evidently the gathering and ex)llect- 
iiig infonnatioii and details of the 
country and its people. This was 
done as thoroughly as the time and 
opportunities permitted. We have 
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quoted purposely from the parts 
which throw out the salient points 
of tlie national characteristics and 
conditions, —the amusezuents of the 
people— the monuments of the past— . 
the present as it appears in the mo- 
dern city — the state and forms of 
royalty, and the architecture as it re- 
flects the genius of the people. Many 
lighter and more amusing scenes 
might have been selected, but these 
would not have shown the charac- 
ter and principle of the book, which 
were eminently useful and informing. 
The concluding chapters contain a 
summary of the geography, religion, 
statistics, and government of the 
country, and are, perhaps, the most 
valuable part of the work. 

The government would appear to 
bo a pure despotism, ai<led and 
carried out by a high court or coun- 
cil, cnnif)oscd of the Woongyis, or 
principal ministers of state. 

** Four appears to be the nonnal 
nutnbiT of woongyis, and they do not 
appear to have any distribution of de- 
partments of businoss among them, but 
delilxjrate together at the Hlwot-<lau, 
on wiiatevcr is brought before the body. 
Tlieir decisions, when confirmed by the 
king, become Uic* laws of the land. The 
atwen-woons or household ministers, also 
four in number, are intruHted with tlio in- 
ternal atfiirnof the palace and the realm, 
and the business of the roval monopolies. 
The woongvis are generally designated 
by the title of office, or by a sort of 
peerage title derived from the towiialiip 
or district which they eat.” 

These and their confederates, the 
atweii - woons, administer the law' 
and the State, and apparently con- 
stitute the aristocracy of the country. 
As far as wc can gather, there is no 
hereditary rank, no middle class, no 
power, no estate standing between 
the crown and its functionaries and 
the peojde. The military state of 
Burmah is very low — contemptible 
indeed. The King of Ava hiis no 
magazines or munitions of war, so 
called ; and though the life of every 
subject is at the disposal of the king, 
and every male is liable to serve as 
a soldier whenever he is called upon, 
the strength of a Bunnese force must 
depend not on the amount of the 
population^ but on the number the 


king can feed in a collected state, 
and on the number of muskets. 

The ariiy is supplied by contin- 
gents provided by provinces and 
districts, and has besiaes a more per- 
manent force on duty at the capital, 
and believed to amount to about ten 
thousand men. This force, however, 
as has been amply proved, is deficient 
in military character, organisation, 
and resources. 

“It appears to be allowed that 
Buddhist worship and the monastic 
discipline are preserved in Burmah 
with greater purity than in any other 
country, the former less mixed with 
the service of intruding divinities, 
and the latter less stained with the 
hal)itual breach of obligations either 
of poverty or continence. The ethics 
of their Buddhism, with many puer- 
ilities, free fis they arc from the 
warp of caste, appcjar to be much 

f )urer than those of Brahminism, and 
lere and there among them ma.xiins* 
are seen of a startling thoroughness 
that remind one of the penetrating 
precejits of Holy Writ.’* The mo- 
iiastie state is carried hero to a 
greater extent than in any Asiatic 
country perhaps, and is considered 
indispensable to the attainment of 
perfection and bliss. “ The reputa- 
tion of the monks in Burmah, too, 
maintains, I believe, a ri;si)ectable 
level. Yet the moral system has had 
little eff(x;t on the character of the 
people. No point, at least, is more 
prominent in that system than ten- 
derness of life. Yet in no country 
probably (unless in semi-Buddhist 
(fliina) has human life been more 
recklessly and cniclly sacrificed, 
wdiether in punishment "of crime, or 
in judicial and private murder.” 
The geogra[)hical description has al- 
ready been given ; its commercial 
capabilities would not appear to be 
many or considerable, but yet such 
as have hitherto been very incom- 
pletely developed. The resources 
of the country, vaiying, as it does, 
in its climate and population, are 
doubtless vast, and such as, under 
other sway ami other circumstances, 
might be made more advantageous 
to liuman life and national prosper- 
ity. A sparse population of two 
millions spread over such an extent 
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of territory, would in itself indicate 
all the wants of government and de- 
fects of civilisation. All flie deduc- 
tions — all the conclusions, though 
not expressed — lead to the conviction 
that toe country and people, as they 
exist now, do not possess the ele- 
ments of progress within themselves 
—that they require for their advance- 
ment and development a stronger 
impulse and more energetic govern- 
ing force. All point to the further 
progress of the Pcepul tree. Yet 
shall wo ever again devote national 
rights and independence to theories of 
government and civilisation ? or shall 
we not rather pause until the will 
of a people,, rather than the necessi- 
ties of polity, invite our dominion ? 
Burmah vvould, from its condition 
and position, say, Come, take us, 
govern and civilise us. India, with 
its experiences, says, “ Stay thine 
hand until events arc ripe — until 
empire be no injury, no polity, but 
a benevolence and a blessing.” 

Thus must wc quit the book and its 
subject, deeply impressed with the 
value of its information, and the thor- 
oughness >vith which its object has 
been (tarried out, even to the aacrifieiJ 
of lightness and attraction. There lias 
been one aim systematically adopted 
and adhered to — that of collecting 
and publishing a knowh'dge of Bur- 
mah and its inhabitants ; and this 
has been done by plans, maps, illu.s- 
trations, and a canifully-com piled 
letterpreR.s, which estiiblish the topo- 
graphy, illustrate the architectural 
remains, and delineate the features 
of the country, with a correctness, 
vividness, and particularity of detail, 
which will make this, hereafter, a 
text-book for politicians, archajolo- 
gists, philosophers, and explorers. 
The man who makes one blade of 
wheat grow where one never grew 
before, confers, it is said, a benefit on 


the world ; .and aurely he who sets 
before u§ in light and knowledge one 
particular nation, however unim- 
portant it may be in the economies 
,of peoples, has done something for 
mankind — something which shall 
aid us in knowing and communing 
with one another. This our authw 
has done. He cannot or may not 
expect that his costly volume will 
lie on the lap of railway travellers, 
or that his leaves will be turned over 
by the fair fingers of sea-side visit- 
ants ; but when the governors of his 
nation seek for knowledge on the 
subject of the country ho describes, 
or when savants and philosophers 
seek for facts on the charncteri-stics 
and analogies of the race of vrhose 
past and present lie treats, they will 
recur to him as their authority aud 
councillor. This appreciation may 
i.ot be so sweet or so ready as popu- 
larity, but it is miire solid, more 
enduring ; and ho wlio has been 
capable "of so much labour and re- 
ftcarch will also be eapalde of w^ait- 
ing for bis reward. 

Whilst, however, giving all due 
honour to those who thus creditably 
fulfilled the mis.sion intnisted to 
them, it were unjust not to pay a 
passing tribute to the energy and 
wisdom of tlie mind which planiK'd 
and S(‘Tit it forth. It would be well 
for u.s and our policy w^cre «al] rulers 
to follow the system then adojded 
by Lord Dalhousi*^ and to make the 
missions of diplomacy and otiquctt(i 
instrumental to the acquisition of 
the knowledge of a ])eople, and the 
advanccmeiit of science. Such a 
system must be ever of incalculable 
gain to a governing power, and to 
the general interests of mankind ; 
and it is to b(j hoped that all future 
missions may be eon ducted on a 
principle so worthy of a civilised 
nation. 
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A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.— PART IL 
cirAi*l*Kn in. 


Passing showers of rain, wiiicli set 
ill towards evening, did not deter the 
officers and many of the Earl of El- 
gin’s staff from visiting Decima and 
Nangasaki.* They returned in .a 
perfect state of delight with the 
cleanliness and order of the towns, 
the civility of the people, and better 
still, the absence of all those unmen- 
tionable smells wliich haunt the visit- 
or on the sliores of the neighbouring 
continent of China. About sundown 
the boom of three heavy guns twice 
repeated rolled from seaward over the 
hills around our anchorage ; preneiit- 
ly the same sounds came ai>parently 
from some nearer point— the buttery 
above the town next took up the 
tune, and tlnni the reports w(‘re heard 
again and again, until lost in the dis- 
tance. When we inquired what all 
this noise wha about, a Japanese in* 
terpn^tcr informed us that two Euro- 
pean sail had appeared in sight of the 
hH)k-ouls, and that tlies(‘ guns were 
signalising the fact throughout the 
interior up to Miaco, wIktc the 
spiritual Eni]icror resides. Their 
method, in the absence of electricity, 
is a riipid mode of signalising, but the 
expense must be enormous, and can 
only b('. supported by a naturally 
tlirifty government, through exces- 
sive jealousy and aiixu'ty to know of 
th(‘ movements of Europeans. Next 
day the arrival of the naval Cummand- 
cT-in-Chief, Sir Michael Seymour, in 
the “ Calcutta,” towed by the “ In- 
llexihle,” Captain Brooker, proved 
that tlie.Tapanese look-out men’s eyes 
were as correct as they were keen. 

It was early morning when wo 
landed atDeeima; and in justice to 
the Dutcli residents, w'hose i>ost-pran- 
dial somnolence we have already 
mentioned, it must bo owmed, that 
they had risen with the lark, as men 
should who dino when the sun is in 
the zenith. Decima, the foreign 
quarter of Nangasaki, is an island, 


and dear old Ksempfer, the most 
charming of old Dutch writers upon 
Japan, compares it in form to an out- 
spread fan without a handle. Its 
length cannot be much more than 
hve or six hundred yards, and the 
settlement consists of one street of 
that extent, intersected at its centre 
by a short one leading to the only 
bridge which spans the canal that 
separates the once hated Christians 
from the good folks of Nangasaki. 
Along this street arc tjio houses of 
the Dutch residents, and their Japan- 
ese agents and retainers, besides a 
number of native stores filled with 
articles uf Japanese manufacture, and 
called by the name of the Dutch 
Bazaar. Decima and the residents 
were nil awake and stirring ; a few 
porters were carrying bales of im- 
ported produce ; astore here and there 
was oju'n, and boxes or packages were 
being tumbled about as if some com- 
mercial movement was taking place ; 
but Decima, wide awake and stirring, 
bad none uf the rush and throb of buy- 
ers and sellers, such as wc had seen 
at tlie ports of China frequented by 
Euroj)ean mercliants. How changed 
the scene will be (one involuntarily 
exclaimed) a few years hence, when 
Cockney, Scot, ami New-Yorker shall 
be, competing who can make money 
I'astesl, or he the quickest to improve 
the Japanese off the face of the earth ! 
What(3ver the future “ Decima” may 
be, Decima as we found it was a so- 
lemiiduokingy weird-like place — it 
seemed as iiitbore the impress of its 
past strange history, and as if haunt- 
ed by the memory of the Portuguese 
and Dutchmen whose jail it had 
been. It quietly said to you, “ Yes ! 
here tlic coutemned Pagan, as you, in 
your self-conceit, oh Christian, are 
pleased to call him, crushed and ex- 
terminated the professors and believ- 
ers in your faith, and tempted with 
gold these poor Dutchmen to commit 


* We have preferred to spell Nangasaki thus, because the g in Japan is usually 
pronounced like ng. * 
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ivpoBtasy, and for its sake they did 
it ! ’’ Even. the reiy stones boar wit- 
ness to the' depths of degradation 
nations will stoop to, to preserve some 
base commercial or political advant- 
age ; and without any wish to throw 
stones at our Protestant neighbours, 
it would be well if all the reclama- 
tions against the Dutch in Japan, by 
the Roman Catholic writers, could be 
gainsaidT Could one forget, stand- 
ing on Deciina, their torturing the 
Christians instead of merely expelling 
them the country, one’s sympathies 
would all be with the Japanese. 

What could bo more noble, more 
self-denying and energetic, than tlie 
course they pursued, when they found 
tlicir indepondcnce as a free State 
wasi imperilled by the adoption of tlu‘ 
Roniisli faith of tliosc days ? The 
Portuguese found the Japanese nier- 
cluiiits trailing to every part of the 
fSast Indies, and they had from the 
earliest times been in intimate com- 
inereial relation with China, some- 
times dei)cndent upon her, at otlua* 
times fiercely assailing her. Their 
country could not produce nuany of 
the Juxuri(;s, hardly tlic necess/iries 
of life, and necessity as well as inte- 
rest urged the Jji})aiiesc merchant, in 
his frail bark, to very distant ports. 
Vet Nvheii it w^as deemed reiiuisitc 
by their Emperor, the sacritice was 
made — all f\)roign trade <*eased — 
Japan recoiled from connectiuu with 
every nation, and by dint of great 
exertions, not only vigorously carried 
out this S 3 ' 8 tcm, but, judging by tlic 
present liappy and contented condition 
of her people, has had no reason to 
regret it. “ Kot a Christian shall re- 
main in Japan,” said tlie edict ; and 
it was a sort of compromise when the 
Emperor Yeye Mitsu, after driving 
the priests from his dominions, put- 
tingtheir converts to death andexpel- 
ling the Spaniards, caused a heap of 
rubbish to be piled up in shoal-water 
off the town of Nangasaki, and in 
1635 ordered the Portugm^si! to con- 
fine themselves to that^ the present 
Decimal Before this time these for- 
eigners had been at liberty to wander 
alwut and establish themselves where 
they pleased on the shores of Kiu-Sin. 
On Decima the Portuguese remained 
a short time, subjected to every de- 
gradation, instigated, they declared. 


in a great measure by the Dutch, 
who then were located at Firaiido. 
First their wives and children were 
banished to Macao ; then they were 
•compelled to abstain from the public 
services of their Church ; and, lastly, 
they were ordered to trcali upon the 
emblem of their faith. Instead of 
fleeing the country, they raised a 
rebellion ; and under the bloody 
ruins of Siiubarni, a city a short 
distance to the southward, the Por- 
tuguese, their converts, and jiriests, 
found a common grave ; the JDutch 
assisting in wdiat the Church of Rome 
dignifies witli the title of martyrdom, 
but which was nothing more than 
the bloody penalty of a religious in- 
surrection. This happened in 1640. 
Two short years aftcrwanls, the 
Dutch, at Finiiulo (for we English 
had voluntarily witlidrawn, in con- 
sequence of dilfieulties arising from 
the Croat Rebellion, and otlier 
causes), wi*re pert'ni])t(»ril 3 " ordered 
to (jiiit their faetory, to erase tlie 
(late of its erection from the portals, 
and proceeil to Decima. “You will 
cease to observe the Sabbatli,” said 
the mandat(‘ ; “ and on all other 
points 1)0 guided by the instructions 
yon will receive, fi'oin the Lonls of 
Viramlo I” The poorDutchnu ji went 
lamely to their jail ; and though tin*, 
most enterprising seamen of that 
daj^-- though their stout burghers 
ha<l shaken off th(‘ strong grij) of 
Spain— stilj-Ja])anefe gold kolmiigs, 
and Japanese copjier bars, n^eondleil 
them to the contumely they must 
endure, if they desired to sliaro in 
thosr* good tilings ; and they bore it 
with all the phlegm and laitience of 
their race for tAvo ccuturie.s. And 
now% W'hcn Aiiierioaiis, Russijiiis, and 
British, liave come to awaken them 
and their jailers up to the necessities 
and obligations of 185^, they have* 
roused up, looking rather cross, as if 
wc had much better have let things be. 

The sun, however, was rising too 
fa«t over the Peak of Hi-kosan 
(givin" already an earnest of a con- 
siderably hot day), lor us to stand 
longer ruminating on tlie past or 
I»reseut of Decima- 

Wood enters largely into the con- 
struction of all JapanoBO dwellings ; 
those in Decima are no exception to 
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the rule ; but the European houses, 
though probably very comfortable, 
are, without exception, formed on Iho 
ugliest models Holland everproduced. 
I need not describe them. The cot; 
tages in a box of Nuremberg wooden 
toys reproBont them exactly ; small 
black cubes of wood, four white win- 
dows in front, as many behind, and 
a red door. It is, therefore, to the 
credit of the taste of the natives re- 
sident in Dcciraa, that tlniy m)poar 
in no way to have copied tlie Dutch 
mode of house-building, but have ad- 
hered fiAithfully to their own ideas of 
the comfortable —which seemed to be 
comprised under the two sound con- 
ditions of good ventilation and ])liinty 
of light. 

A Jaj)aucso liouse consists of a 
ground- floor and to])- story. Tiio 
front and back of tin* basement can 
be rcmovcid at pleasure, leaving it 
quite o]K*n, tlirough tlie premisos, for 
air and light, except wbcTe the posts 
supporting the fust Hour intervene. 
Usually, ,tlic front panels only are 
rcnioved durhig the daytime, and the 
back panels, formed of a light, grace- 
ful, wood framework, covered witli 
trail si ue(‘Tit jiapcr, an; left to screim 
the (looking depart rnc'iits and back 
premises. The llodr of tlie basement 
IS raised about three f(‘(^t above the 
level of the ground, and is neatly 
boarded, and tlum laid ov(;r wn’th a 
scries of stnlled grass mats, on whicli 
the imn.ilcs walk, sit. Iced, ami sleep. 
If it is a shop, the aiTaiigemcnts are 
still the same, except that tlie box(;s 
or drawm’s containing Hie goods are 
arranged on shelves on eitlicr side, 
and the incndiaiit and jmrcha.sers in 
their .sor/os — lor all sho(‘.s and bools 
are carefully put off on these mats — 
sit on the floor to discuss ]»riees and 
qualities. The story oveihead ser\'es 
as a place of abode for tlnir wiv(\s 
and families, and those wc; visited are 
in height, and ventilation, and clean- 
liness, vastly superior to the majority 
of up-stairs rooms in the. Eiust. 

There was hardly a house in Nan- 
gasaki that had not some sort of gar- 
den attached to it, and all were well 
and tastefully kept; but tlie most 
striking thing in this city (and it was 
generally observed by all of us in Ja- 
pan), was that every man, woman, and 
child looked happy and contented ! 


There was an exception to the rule — 
a number of unfortunate solemnities 
who were in charge of the gateway 
leading from Dccima to Nangasaki ; 
and they w^ere evidently bored to 
death. Poor scribes ! they had to 
keep notes of everything, animate 
and inanimate, that went in or out 
of that solitary outlet .to Japan ! 
Every one else met ns with a friendly 
smile, or a good-natured look of 
amazement, at either our brilliant 
buttons, our shining boots, or some 
other phenomenon exhibited in the 
gorgeous attire of a British naval 
officer. The labouring portion of the 
male population decidedly took little 
anxious care for their raiment — a 
piece of cotton cloth, a yard long and 
six inches wide, constituting their 
general attire ; ami many of the 
cliihlnui might have just escaped 
from Eden, so innocent 'were tliey of 
any clothing. Laiigliiug and coaxing, 
they carm; unliesitatiiigly up to us, 
begging, in their naturally pretty 
way, for buttons, “Cossi button?*’ 
“ Cassi button ?'* It was irresistible, 
and we gav(' nil we could spare ; but 
what those little urchins are going to 
do with buttons, seeing they nnd 
neither rng jujr ornament upon them, 
is a puzzle to us. The grown-up 
women were modestly attired in dark- 
eolouri'd garments, their beautiful 
hair neatly dressed, and, but that 
their nnils Mere dyed, there wms a 
general appearance of beauty about 
them, combined with much grace in 
the figures of the younger ones. The 
Japanese officials and gentry WTie 
very well dressed, and in their attire 
displayed considerable dandyism, ac- 
cording to tbeir OMm fashion. But 
in their dress, as wi;ll as in their 
hou.ses, in Japan, wc noticed the pre- 
valence of (jfuiet, indeed sombre col- 
ours, and the absence of that vulgar 
colouring and tinsel- work so common 
in China. Here the out door dress 
of the ladies, and that of the poor 
girls at the tea-gnrdens, and the wives 
of the tradespeople, was quiet in 
colour, however fine the texture 
might be ; and amongst the official 
dresses of the officers, black, dark 
blue, and black and white patterns, 
were the most general. Their houses 
and temples are likewise painted less 
gaudily than elseyvhete in the East, 
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and there was far less gilding 
them. This peculiarity in Japanese 
taste was one of the first impressions 
received on our visiting Japan, and, 
like many first impressions, proved 
to be correct. 

Wo found the Dutch bazaar at 
Dcciina filled with porcelain and 
lacker -ware in a thousand tasteful 
ferms ; we had fancied oiivs(*lves per- 
fectly blase about all “ curiosities,’’ 
but such impenetrability gave way 
rapidly witli the temptation before 
us. The first feeling was a desire to 
buy up everything, wIutc all was so 
pretty. Tabl(‘S, curiously inlaid with 
inother-ol-pearl — representations of 
birds and aiiinials, which our papier- 
machd luanufaeturers, or those of 
France, would give anything to he 
able to imitate— cabinets, on whii*h 
golden fish or tortoise stood out in 
most truthful relief— wonderful little 
gems in ivory, bone, or wikkI, fifty 
times more replete with ovigiunlity, 
skill, and wit than anything China 
ever produced — porcelain so delicate, 
that you were almost afraid to touch 
it- in short, a child in a pastry-cooks 
shop never ran from sweet to sweet 
more perjdexed to know which to 
invest in, than we that morning in 
Deciina bazaar I 

We were fast approaching the bot- 
tom of a. very modest purse, and, in 
exultation .at our puidiases, remark- 
ing to a Dutch undersfrauper, wIh» 
happened to be near, that, the articles 
were most beautiful. “ Most beauti- 
fuls/’ he repeateil ; “ the Dutch ba- 
zaar has all the beautifuls things — 
you will find noting in the Kosliian 
hfizaar.” Here he smiled with su- 
preme contempt di<l tJiis inhabitant 
of ] )ecima, adding scornfully, “ Ito- 
shian bazaar ! there i.s noting.s beau- 
tifuls in that bazaar.” 

We instantly resolved to go there 
(so naturally i»crver«e is man), but 
inquired of our friend, wbether the 
bazaar to which ho alluded was for 
the sale of Eussiau produce or manu- 
facture 1 

“ Nay, nay,” said my scornful IIol- 
knder ; “ tliey have notings Eoshian 
in it — only they frightened the 
Japanese, to make them ojien an- 
other place in which tings might be 
bought, and bad it called a Eoshian 
bazaar.” 


“ They have lieen much about Ja- 
pan of late ?” I remarked. 

“ Yah 1 very inoch, and more by- 
and-by.” Then he wagijed his head 
and sighed, evidently seeing sad days 
in store for Japan and Dutch mer- 
chants at Decima. 

Why is it, wc thought, as we hur- 
ried otV into Nangasaki, that Eussta 
is always thus the befe noir of every 
man, except Monsieur lo Comte de 
Morny ? 

TJirough a gateway we entered the 
Eiissian bazaar ; it was situated (dose 
to the w'ater-sidti, and consisted, of 
an enclosed quadrangle, about .an acre 
in extent, having on three sides booths, 
in lyhich a jirofiision of articles wcTe 
exhibited for sfile— much of the same 
sort w-e had sotvn in Decima. but iier- 
hapsnnl quite sogood, though ingreat- 
e.r variety. A rush of oiliiteis I’rom the 
mcn-of-war in port now took j»lact^ — 
e.ach stall was speedily bosic'ged with 
eager fac’ies ; and eager voie.es, in good 
round Saxon, were rlamouriiig b* 
know tin* pric*(5 of everytliiiig, and 
to be served iminediat(dy. Tlie, .la- 
panrs(* tradesmen slniwcd wonderful 
sell-possession and comnuTcial acu- 
mcm, und(T this suihhm onslanglit of 
pundias^’s. A ChijiumaJi v ould have 
sat down sulkily, smokerl his pip(‘, 
and given sliort answers to Ise, rid of 
sucli a crowd of iJiirchasrrs. Tlu‘ 
Japanese (‘alh^d for more aid, and then 
briskly ruslied iilxait tli(‘ booth, giv- 
ing information, ])rai.se(l his wares, 
packed up and (h.^patehed his goods 
expeditiously, and laughed and smiled 
all the while, as if tb<^ whole thing 
was an admirable j ok (,*. They were 
quite as ready to sell as we w(T(j to 
buy, and showed a degree of handi- 
ness, inttdligenn,', and grax] arrange- 
meut, which augured well for thedr 
management of (‘ommorcial transac- 
tions uj)on a more (3xtensiv(‘- scale. 

By the old Jaws of the Japancpe 
Empire, thci ('xportatiun of tlioir cur- 
rency, whether gold, silver, or copper, 
is strictly prohibited, and to insure 
it, no European is allowed to ])osscss 
native coin. The difficulty, therefore, 
of purchasing w’ould be great upon 
that ground alone ; but in addition 
to this rule, another exists, by w’hich 
the natives are forbidden to receive 
our coins either. For a while, it 
seemed there must be a dead-lock in 
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the market ; hut it was explained to 
UH that a f^overnmeiiU.bank existed 
in tlic bazaar, where wo could obtain 
mipor currency (available only in 
Nangasaki) in exchange for our dol- 
lars. From that bank wo came out 
with biiiidlcs of very simple-looking 
strips of card-board covered with 
cabalistic signs, indicative of their 
value, in lieu of the silver wc had 
given— a favour for wliich the Gov- 
('rninent charged us six per c(int ! 
With these Japanese bank-notes we 
paid the tradesmen, wliom no amount 
of persuasion could induce to receive 
silver ; and they again, poor fellows, 
had to present them at tlic bank, ainl 
recci^'c the amount in the metallic 
currency of the country, paying of 
course; a handsome tax for the honour 
of s(;Iliiig to tlic foreigners. Apart 
Troni this little restriction upon the 
exchange, there was, however, no dilli- 
eulty in making purclias(‘.s ; and it 
was very remarkable tliat in this 
country, which for two eenniries had 
deelanMl that it requital no foreign 
(‘.omnicrce, and was totally indilfercjit 
(‘ither l<» the products or money of 
oilier nations, and proved hew great 
was t!j(! natural coiuinereial and 
hioney-malving genius of the pcojdi^ 
— tliat Jiearly every article exposed 
in this Jtussian bazaar was the maiai- 
fietnre ol‘ tlie deiieia hints of tlio 
])rince iij>on whose barilory Nanga- 
.saki was situated. AVe wmv tlien 
assured, and substMpU'iit information 
cor.firnied the statement, that nearly 
all tlie in(]e])endent princes ernuhiti\l 
eaeh other in mariufaeturing, or rather 
iTnitaring, every European article that 
could be eojiied, and then sent the 
surplus KiK’cimens to be sold through- 
out the eni])ire. 

j‘\)r instance, at one stall w’e found 
microscopes, telescope's, sun-dials, 
rules, scales, clocks, knives, spoons, 
glass, beads, trinkets, and mirrors— 
all of native make upon Eurojieaii 
models- and the prices were so rhli- 
culously small, tliat even at flic low- 
est estimate of the value of labour it 
was a puzzle how" any profit could b<; 
realised upon the articles. The mi- 
croscopes were very neat, and in- 
tended to be carried in the pocket : 
an imitation morocco case opened, 
and contained within it a small and 
not very pow’crful lens, fixed in a 


mcta^framc at a short distance from 
an upright pin, on which the object 
for examination was to be stuck, and 
the entire workmanship was high- 
ly creditable. The telescopes were 
framed in stilf paper-(;aseB, sufficient- 
ly thick and ingeniously lackered to 
resemble leather over wood. The 
glasses, though small, were clear; 
the magnifying powder was not great, 
but it was a iriarvid to see such an 
instrument sold for a shilling ! We 
saw another superior description of 
Japanese telescojie, six feet long when 
pulliid out ; it was (piite as powerful 
and as genuine asthnse vva/i>o//aw</« 
which our naval ouLlittcrs are in th(i 
habit of procuring for credulous pa- 
rents when equipping their sailor 
children at seaports. The price at 
Nangasaki is a dollar or five shil- 
lings, but at Portsmoutli it is five 
pounds sterling ! The J a jianese clocks 
oxhibifed for sale were beautiful spe- 
cimens of mechanism, and proved 
w hat wc liad heard, that the people 
of thgi country are ino>t euiming in 
the fashioning of metals. One we 
saw was like tliOKc neat table-clocks 
at home under square glass-covers, 
ail the works being open to B(;rntiny ; 
it was six or eight inches high, and 
about us broad, and it would have 
lu'cri difficult to know it from one of 
Mr Dent’s best of a like description. 
The Japanese day being divided into 
twelve liours of unequal duration — 
dependiMit, so far as we (;ould un- 
di'rstaiid, iqum the amount of day- 
light or darkness in each day — the 
dial of their clocks was lliereloro dif- 
ferent from ours ; in some it was 
changiui every mouth, and in others 
tlie motion of the hands was regn- 
lat('d by an ingenious adaptation ot 
weights ami iruTcased or decreased 
length of jieiidulum. A good »*loek 
of this description, whicli, from its 
(‘legance, and the beautiful Avork- 
mansiiip and chasing of the exterior, 
would have been ah ornameut any- 
where, was only priced at about £s. 

AVhen Japan w’as first visited by 
Europeans, silk in the raw state was 
largely imported from Tonquin and 
China ; to ns it appeared likely thal, 
wlien Nangsisaki Avas opened again 
to foreign commerce, silk, both raw 
and manufactured, would be exported 
to an equal extent. Manufae.turcd 
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silks and crapes were both plentiful they differed much, physically and 
and cheap, and some of the heavier mentally, from that cold-blooded 
descriptions, such as are not made in race. Full of fresh life and energy, 
China. The gentry and higher orders anxious to share and compete with 
of tradespeople wore silk, and it ap- ^ European civilisj^tion, ready to ac- 
pears more than possible that, dur- know ledge its sdperiority, and de- 
ing the period Japan has shut herself sirous of adapting it to their social 
out from the world, she has succeeded and public wants, how charming a 
in successfully naturalising the silk- contrast to the stolid Chinaman, who 
worm. smiles blandly at some marvel of 

Every dollar spent, and nearly dc- westcjrn skill or science, and calmly 
nuded of uniform buttons, w'hich assures you that their countrymen 
had been presented as “ liab got all the same that lY*kiii 
to the deliglited children in the side!” The Hutch naval and generaf 
streets, we strolled back to the laud- instructors bore the highest testi- 
ing-plac(*, and pulled to the ship, mony to tin; intelligence and mental 
raced olf Ibr tlie greater part of the capacity of their pujnls ; that their 
distance by a gig’s crew of Japan- aptitude for ('very branch of kn()w- 
ese men- of-war’s men — stout-huilt, ledge, and their avidity for acquiring 
brawny-chested fellows, with shaved information, wcie equally remark- 
polls aud bean Hess faces. Of course able. Mathematics, .algebra, and 
it was highly unbecoming that such gcogi‘a])liy, they acquired am mnorr, 
(exalted fon'igners as om*s(jlves should and the facility of c.omputatioii by 
race against a boat-load of black means of tin* Europi^an sysf(‘m ol’ 
fellows, and our men looked as if arithmrlic, astonislu'd and dcliglit(Ml 
they thought their chief must have them t‘xc<'edingly. There was not a 
taken leave of ids s(nises wiiqn th<y trade, or maiiu/aotun', or invcntioii 
were ordercMl to “ give way ;”l)ut it (^ominou to Euro]>c or the UiiitcMl 
was soinetiiiug to lind a boat full of States that they did not (‘xpect to 
(lark skins, wdio, from pure spirit of have explained to them, in order that 
ernnlation, desire<l to match their tiny might. iinmcdiaU'ly proce(‘(l to 
bone aud inus(de against white men ; imitate it ; and iiiqniric'S up«>n thc'sc 
so WT indulged them. Right well tin* subje(jts would come from the (3 ov- 
Johnnies-^fur who is not a “bono” (u-niy^nt, the Tiobles, and the people 
or “ iioboiio Johnny ” to ourmeu generally. Lik(^ very inquisitive 
put their wills to their oar.=?, and children, they ofti'ii nearly jjosed 
good-naturedly they laughed as wo tlicir instructors, 
shot by tlnnn, and told them in One day some grwit p(Tsonag(Mhv 
words and by signs that they were .'^ired to have tlie (^oustrmdion of 
stout good fellow’s. Tlnni they tossed (Jolt’s pistols and Sharp’s rilies cx- 
their oars, and sluiared off to hi.s Iip- plained to him, in (irder that he 
perial Jajiunc^se Majesty's schooner, a might undertake their manniacture.* 
craft which looked in v(*ry fjiir order, Another insisted upon making ane- 
and on board of which the men roids at Yedo. Glass-making in all 
excrcis(jd daily aloft in a highly its branches became a great rage;, 
creditable manner. and some of the fl]icciincns of orna- 

Our day’s observations led us to m(;ntal bidtles were very original 
a conedusion which every hour in and tasteJid in pattern. Iron and 
Japan coidirmed— that the people brass gnus were cast of every calibre 
inhabiting it arc a very remarkable up to those; of ten inches diameter, 
race, and destined, by Cod’s help, to Snells, with the latest iiniirovemcnts 
play an important rike in tlie future in fuzes, one prince could produce : 
history of this remote quarter of the and another bot^ime so onrapturccl 
globe. It was impossibhi not to with steam machinery, and 1 darc- 
recogui.se in their colour, features, say so shoc.kcd at the enormous price 
dn!SB, and customs, the Sinitic stock the Dutch charged them for their 
whence tluy must have sprung ; but steamers, that a factory for their con- 


* We heard that the Prince of Saxumahad armed bis retaiuors with both of the 
above weapons, made by native workmen after models obtained from Europeans. 
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Btruction was established, and one 
complete engine had already been 
turned out of band, put up in a 
vessel built at Nangasaki, and ac- 
tually ^irorked about the harbour. 

On all the thousand and one diffi- 
culties that occurred to the Japanese 
in carrying out their system of imi- 
tating in Japan all we could pro- 
duce in Europe, the Dutch instruc- 
tors were expected to throw a liglit, 
and })crliayi.s they sometimes sulfer 
in reimtulion as oracles. They put 
me much in miud of the unenviable 
pQsition one of our sailors is often 
jdaced in wlnm lie deserts to some 
island in the South Seas. “ Can 
you preach, mend a musket, and 
fight i ” is Mh! geiKTal question jmt 
by the assembled, natives. 

“ Of course 1 can,” is the rc*ply of 
tlie poor follow, who is installed im- 
inediatidy in tfic tn’iile office of higli 
priest, oraele, and monarch ; and 
amidst the uiiccasing calls upon his 
theology, his oratory, his iiiventiv** 
powers, and his pugnaeify, often 
wishes himself sal'ely back in the 
fun*-top of her Majesty’s brig Diver. 

'riiese Dutch gentlemen were not, 
}u)W 0 Vi‘r, daunted by tlie didienlties 
they had to surmount, and strove 
hard to impart all the knowledge 
that was sought. As an instance of 
th(‘ abrupt and uiiexjjected queries 
put to tiiem, one of these persons 
told me tiuit a Jat>aneso came all 
the way from the capital, an overland 
journey (d’ forty o<ld days’ duration, 
to inipnre about one particular sub- 
ject. Wluit was it?— “Explain the 
means by whieh the hourly varia- 
tions of the harometm* may be regis- 
tered by nn aiis of a pjiotograxddc 
apparatus ! ” 

My informant was fora time fairly 
puzzled, but at last, in some recent 
work on photography, he found 
what had been done, and told the 
messenger how it W’as possible lo do 
so. “ Jhit surely you want some 
other information '/ ” he asked. “ No, 
that was what he was sent to know, 
and he had no other business!” 
The latest improvemeiif adopted Wiis 
to teach the young incu to ride in 
European fashion" for military pur- 
poses ; and whilst wo were in Nanga- 
saki, a Dutch iion-commissioued of- 
ficer was busy teaching a number of 


Japanese gentlemen to ride in a 
riding-school constructed for the pur- 
pose. When they were perfect, they 
would be sent into dilferent pro- 
vinces to instnict their countrymen 
for although there are abundance of 
horses in Japan, and rather good ones 
too, still, what with straw-shoes for 
their hoofs, and stirrups weighing 
fifty pounds a -piece, and lackered 
saddles, it must be acknowledged 
that their cavalry is as yet far from 
formidable. In infantry movements 
1 was told that they had for some 
time recicuvecl instruction, and that, 
as a militia, their lorce was very re- 
spectable ; indeed, a Russian officer 
who was staying at Nangasaki, mid 
who had seen much of Japan, spoke 
of the perfect military organisation 
of the enqiirc in the warmest terms. 
From his description, the entire po- 
pulation formed one complete army, 
of which every town, village, and 
hamlet might be said to be com- 
panies or sections. Tlie power, how- 
ever, of directing this formidabh* 
array upon any point, either for of- 
I’encc or defence, is vastly curbed by 
the indepemlent teuun* of the three 
liuiulrod and sixty princes. Each of 
these is the chief authority in his 
own state, and, like the barons *of 
old, claims a power of life and death 
over his subjects, tliough at the same 
time acknowledging as their sover- 
eign and chief the Tai-koon, and the 
council resident in Yedo. Owing to 
the absence of tlie Dutch superin- 
tendent of trade, Donkcr Curtins, 
upon the diplomatic service sjiokcn 
* 01 * ill the last cliaptcr, there was a 
considerable amount of restraint in 
the bearing of tlie Dutch residents. 
The}’^ appeared in doubt what part 
it was pnnlont to play, and what 
amount of iniormation to give in the 
pr(^sent uncertain state of the foreign 
relations between Japan and Europe. 
Perhaps it was natural enough that 
they should not at once feel at ease, 
when the restrictioTiB and contumely 
they have endured so long were sud- 
denly removed. From what they 
said, it was utterly out of the ques- 
tion for the Britisii ambassador to 
attempt to open negotiations with 
the imperial government through 
the very inferior officers known to 
Europeans as the governor and lieu- 
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tenant-governor of Nangasaki ; in- 
deed, had they even been men of 
ranlc, tlierc were obvious reasons why 
they who had been the instniuiciits 
of an insulting policy towards Eu- 
ropeans should, if possible, have 
nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments upon which our future inter- 
course was to be (tarried on. The 
presentation of the yacht sent by her 
most gracious Majesty to the Em- 
peror of Japan 'would have been 
equfilly improper at this spot, and as, 
in the orders given to her com- 
niandcr, some one in England had 
by accident directed her to be pre- 


sented at Yedo, Lord Elgin gladly 
availed himself of that excuse for 
proceeding thither immediately. 
This arrangement became all the 
more feasible, as the naval com- 
'inander-in-chief, who had been the 
person instructed to deliver the 
yach^to the Japanese government, 
found himself unable to go as far as 
Yedo at this moment, and deputed 
the senior officer of our little sqund- 
ron. Captain Charles Barker, to do 
BO, in such a manner, time, or place, 
as the ambassador might desire ; 
and to Yedo, or as near it as pos- 
sible, we were now to proceed. 


CnAFiCR IV. 


The promised visit of tlio Lieu- 
tenant-governor of Nangasaki to his 
Excellency tin; British Ambassador 
took jdace iq the afternoon. The 
LieuteriJint-govornor was most anx- 
ious not only to see the Ambassa- 
dor, of wdiorn they had heard much 
in Japan, and 'whos<; advent in a 
pacifi(‘ elifiracter they little exjioeted, 
out he w'isliod to examine and rcjiort 
upon the yacht Emperor.” It was 
arranged 'that, after the visit to 
Lord Elgin, the LieuteDaut-governor 
should proceed to iiisiicct her, 
ed by Lient(‘naut-commander Ward. 
On ail previous occasions that Brit- 
ish men- of- war had visited Japan, or 
that higli officers of the two nations 
liad ex(;liaiiged civilities, our usual 
custom of saluting w ith guns in hon- 
our of their rank had been avoided, 
in obedience to Japanese port-orders. 
Even on this occasion Lord Elgin 
had recpiested the seuic»r officer, (.-aj)- 
laiu Barker, not to pay him the usual 
token of respect, in deference, as w*c 
concluded, to the wishes of the J apan- 
ese authorities. Suspecting, however, 
tliat tlu* Japanese officials might after 
all be inclined to stretch tlie point 
when coinpli merits to themselves 
were in question, it w^as arranged 
that the Lieutenant-governor should 
be asked if be w^ould like a salute, 
and if so, it was immediately to be 
fired. He not only wished to be 
saluted, but knew the number of 
charges he was entitled to by our 
European code. T need not say that 
the Ketribution ” w'as firing away 


almost as soon as the wish w'as ex- 
pn;ss(Ml ; and tor the future, at any 
rate, British ships need not licsilatc 
to pay their owui or foreign olficiTS 
the pro])(‘r marks of rcsj)cf‘t. We 
afterwards K-ariit that the American 
and Russian llag-offiee'*s foul v(Ty 
recently, in the same ])ort, been firing 
salutes in lumoiir of the anniversary 
of Ameri(;an iiKiependen(;e, and of 
each other. 

It was suggested that it W(ml(l 
give u.s great pleasure to salute the 
Jajiane^e tiag witli twenty-one guns, 
as iiKm-of-w'ar usually ilo on visiting 
the port of a friidully ])o\ver. Our 
visitors approved of the idea amaz- 
ingly ; but on making an inquiry as 
to wdiother tlie forts or 8liij)s would 
return the salute with au cqmd num- 
ber of gun.s (a }tiur fpui von in all 
international salutes), tliey replied - 
“ Return salute— how?- wliy t” We 
explained that if Ermland salutes 
Japan, Japan must n;turn the com- 
pliment. “ All 1 ” said the int(*rpreter, 
“Japan cannot do that. .I.apuii can- 
not salute : the OoviTument has 
given no authority to do so.” “ Then 
plea.se to tell the Governor that 
England cannot salute until Japan 
docs.” 

The Lieutenant-governor then jiro- 
ceeded to lunch with liia Jjordship. 
After lunch, the yacht was visited, 
and the authorities (jxpressed them- 
selves highly delighied with tlm 
complet^mcRB and beauty of every 
part of the vessel, and promised to 
send up to Yedo most favourable 
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reports of the ‘gift to his imperial 
majesty the Tai-koon of Japan. 

Every one in the squadron asked 
jit least once, Wliy, of all things to 
be found in Great Britain, the Go- 
vernment should have seleetcd a* 
yaclit - about the only object that 
it was utt(‘rly impossible the* Tai- 
koon should ever use ? Any one who 
had taken the trouble to read the 
l)riefest account of Japan could have 
told you that. Yedo was said to be 
unapproachable for vessels ; and even 
if the yacht, drawing twelvci feet 
watiu*, could touch the quay, the Tai- 
koon at Yedo (like the spiritual Eni- 
eror at Miaco) w’as forbidden to quit 
is i)alace, and so could never sec 
her exc.ept with a spy-glass from his 
terraces, two miles olf! So lar as 
an exeus(i for going to Yedo was 
eoneerned, any preseui, with instruc- 
tions to dcliv(T it at tlmt place, 
w'onld certainly have answered the 
purpose*. Wlien one saw how full 
«>f intcllige?n;(f all the liiglier classes 
in Jay>:ui were; - how capable of ap- 
preeiiiting the skill and nieclianisiri 
employed in any of the marvels of 
{L,cieii( liic labour Great Britiain con- 
tains- it was a subjeci of regret that 
a serew*selio(MnM*, with bird’s-eye ma- 
ple panels and velvet cushions — - 
very li-indsome, no doubt, but (ynite 
matched l)y nued river -boats in 
Bnglaud or America — should have 
beim tlu^ only speeimen sent of 
our lucchaiiieal or maiuilacturing 
skill. 

A lieiiteaiant of the Jlnssian navy, 
who Innl been left beliiini in charge 
of a l^arty of scorbutic sailors, landed 
from the frigate “Esvold,” visited, 
and had much to say of the uutiring 
kindness of the authorities, mid the 
Japanese in general. Luutonant 

L declared tliein to he the finest 

ritce on the earth ; anil as ho lived 
amongst them, and saw' but little of 
the Dutch, lie was in a very good 
position to form an opinion on the 
subject. 

Tliere is, I think, far more of 
the South-Sea islander than of the 
Chinaman in these inhabitants of 
Southern Japan. Love, who never 
assuredly had so little nose es to 
enter China, has made Jayian his 
abiding - place, and lurlcs in the 
liright eyes of all her bronze-cheeked 


daughters — the “ower gude” may 
think too much so, but, poor souls ! 
let us be charitable until wc teacli 
them better. Tlicse people are an 
aetive-rniivlcd, intelligent race, obe- 
dient to their own laws ; and obe- 
dience to them is the only limit they 
know to their anxiety to serve or 
oblige the European. Two hundred 
years of yieacc have not made them 
scorn the sword as the best arbitrator 
of fraud or injustice, and military 
rank is still held in high honour 
among them. 

Woman holds in -Japan a high 
social position. She is not cooped 
up ill pestiferous apartment lo de- 
light somii fattened-u]) Chinese man- 
darin, or grtiasy Brahmin, but contri- 
butes not a little to the ehavnis of 
man’s life ; she has succeeded in 
asserting he.r right to be treated like 
a rational being, quite as widl able to 
take care (ij‘ Ijcrself as the sterner 
hex. Their freedom granted, it is 
true the fair damsels— nay, ami Die 
matrons — Jiavo in si^me respects 
“jumped o^er the traces.” Then, 
w ith a highly eonunendable liking to 
scTupulous ch^anlineps, they pome- 
w-hat depart from Western notions 
of proprii*ty as to the lime and place 
for their ablutions. Yet, after all, 
that is a mere matti*r of taste. A 
tub of water in the opim air, in a 
balmy climat#", is, all will allow, very 
delicious, and the ladies of T^angasaki 
saw^ no good reason to forego their 
pleasurable bath Isecause there hap- 
pened to be an unsolicited influx of 
liairy-faced strangers, at a seiison of 
the year wdien bathing was more 
than ever necessary. Tludr own 
eountryiTicn did not stop and stare, 
but w^rnt and did likewise. Let 
future JCuropean residents ri'sist the 
tempi at ion to adopt tiie al- fresco 
habits of the people ; ineantiim; let 
ns bi ar in mind our good old motlo, 
“ Honi suit qui rnal y pense.” . . . 

We had been two days and one 
night ill Naiigasaki ; the second even- 
ing was closing in, and though we 
could not already he tired of it, yet, 
oil ! we loYiged so to be off to Yedo ! 
— Yedo, the mysterious city of such 
enormous extent, famous , for the 
beauty of if s site, with a population 
ii(;x^ in numbers to London. Yeilo 
was the great wonder it was just 
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poss^le (thought and said some san- learnt that a vessel of their country 
guine individuals) that we might had been basely set upon off the 
see. The idea was scolfed at by our Philippines by Spaniards, and the 
Dutch friends : it was true that there vessel and crew sunk In the depths 
was salt water, that the Gulf of Yedo of the sea, and the imperial gov- 
washed the beach close up to the ernment had forbidden Spaniards 
capital; but then there were banks under pain of death to visit Ja- 
aiid shallows and dangers which ren- pan. This galleon had come in coii- 
defed it impossible for great ships tempt of the mandate, and, though 
to approach the sacred city. Yet warned of the horrors that would 
the 8<!a was there, and where there ensue, the Spaniard would not or 
was salt water, there was }io})c for could not sail. Tin; court issues a 

our handy sh4)s To wish mandate, and the Spaniard must 

to he off again from so sweet a ]»la<;e suffer at any cost the penalty of his 
as Nangasaki, seems unreasonable insoleiict^ *We may fancy tlic mus- 
and restless. Looking as we did ter of row-boats,- the Prince of 
tliat Inst beautiful evening on all Arihia arranging his devoted retain- 
the loveliness around us, the rebuke ers, promising liigh rew^ard to the, 
at first seemed well merited. The valiant, short shrift to the craven, 
bay by day is beautiful, but give me. We can fancy the scornful feelings 
JN'angasaki by moonlight, wiieii the of the liigh-cou raged Don in his 
beat is passing away, and the cool lofty bark for the. yelping w'olvcs 
breezes of night invigorate the. frame around him, naked half-armed iuH- 
and stipple the polished surface of dels, who come against the. steel-clad 
the water, wduch rcilccls the starry contpierors of half the w orld I Then 
l>eauty of tiic blue vault overhead, the shout of defianee, and the wild 
except where, the dark sliadows mi musie of the. w^ar-shell, as each j)arty 
native and foreign craft are thrown rushed on. Wolves never went bet- 
athw^art it. The delicate play of the ter at a sure quarry than the Ja- 
iTioonliglit upon towm, village, and panese at tht' huge, ship. In s[»itc 
upland ; tljo pliosphorcseent W'ake of resistance, they cling to her tall 
of the numerous boats passing and shies, scale them, read) the upper 
repassing; the twinkling lights and deck, and throw tliemsehes, regurd- 
tlie drowsy hum of a large, city dm- less of life, upon the astuiii^hed 
iiig the early hours of night — all Spaniards. W'heii too late, the Don 
formed a jiicture whieh miglit tempt sees lie has nmlerraled liis foe. He 
the mind to rest here eoiiteiit. Ami determines to resort to a (l<‘sperate 
as W’c stood in that calm moonlight, ( xpedicut of thos(^ times.* re- 
w'C talked of wdld scenes that had treat sounds, all tlu' Spaniards rush 
been enacted lic.Te. Wc hear of below to the linver deck, and the 
a goodly Spanish ship tliat sailed upper deck is blowii up, and Avith a 
in long ago througii that seaw^ard yell of victory on their lips the Ja- 
portal, now shrouded by the dark panese arc liurh^d into the water 
gloom of the overhanging cliff. She scorched and burnt, 
is a tall ship of three decks, a yearly Alas for the Spaniard ! the wind 
trader from the Philippines — a royal is right adverse to his tseape, and 
vessel combining the Avar-ship and every minute adds hundreds to the 
merchantman. «He.r swelling can- liost pouring duAvn to the attack, 
vass furletl, she swings to her an- There is nothing for it but a deatii 
chors, and flaunts from many a mast Avorthy of his race. Again the as- 
quaiut colours and pennons. Cul- eault, again numbers carry the day, 
verins and brass pieces peer out of and 1 lie resolute Spaniards retire to 
her ports ; and the golden ensign, the third deck, and again bloAv up 
with its broad bloody strijics, waves the victors above them. Thrice, says 
juoudly over her stern. On shore the Japanese chronicle quotiid by 
there is much excitement. Twelve worthy Master KcCinjifer, was this 
months previously, the Japanese had desperate mode of resistance resorted 

* In oklcn timuH, blowing \ip,th^ deck with small quantities of powder was re- 
sorted to in cases of a desperate resistance to boarding-parties. 
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to, until dofcDcIcrs, asRailantB, and 
galleon sunk in the bloody waters. 
Although the unfortunate infringers 
of the imperial edict had perished to 
a man, the native historian acknow^ 
ledges that the triiiirij)h of Japanese 
justice had been won only by sa- 
crifice of three thousand of her sons ! 
Such was one episode in the history 
of Nangasaki. Under the seductive 
appearances of this Japanese Capua 
are tJiere still sucli fierce and bloody 
feelings, which It singles spark may 
rouse into action ? 

In naval lif(‘, tln\y who would be 
doing must lu'cessarily b(^ resUess, 
and too true is it that 

— - To An/vdotio, 

Is tc» liho rusty iirmour, in luonn- 

niouLil mockuvy.’* 

No sooner doi-s a siiil(»r anchor in 
quiet haven than he would fain be 
pushing to sea ; no sooner tli are, llian, 
Imlfelrc] by wind and scia, be desires 
another port. Some call this rest- 
lessness, fiiscontent, and it lias U'cii 
declared to be 

- - A fc'A er at tlio curt*. 

Fatal i<i liiiii wIjo bears, to all that OA'cr 

l»v<re.'’ 

And wliilew(‘ do not agree with this, 
we say that if we sailors do not 
always know what is best fur U8, we 
do noi differ in this resneet from the 
vest of mankind the tale of the tliree 
wislies and the famous blackqmdding 
having hi im inv<‘ntcd long since for 
the rein ord u[)on that point of lands- 
men, no doubt. And a.s the night is 
fiiK^, and we do not sail licfore noon 
to-morrow, let iik; tell yim, as a pen- 
(fa id (o that same story, the nautical 
legend on the sulijcet of constantly 
wishing for what we have not got, 
and nut knowing what we want. 
Down amongst tlmse South-Sea isles 
wdiich fairies delight to visit, and 
Bailors love to cruise in, ll.M. frigate 
- — lia.d just sailed from some sweet 
spot, where tlie songs were as sweet 
as those of Tobonai. There had 
boon we(‘j)ing Nc*uhas on the shore, 
and there was many a sad Torquil 
on board that day. No one, except 
the restless captain, rejoiced in the 
sparkling blue Pacific and rattling 
trade-wind which filled the fvigAte^s 
canvass, and sped her dancing over 
the sea. 

Tom Hardy sat on the fore-bitts, 


and said, “ There was no peace what- 
somedever aboard a ship; and it 
was precious hard, just as a poor 
follow had got exactly what he 
wanted, that the adjective ship got 
under- weigh, to pitch her adjective*, 
lorecastle into a chopping head-sca.” 
“ Ah ! you never knows what jou 
really want,” said his sage shipmate ; 
“and if so be you could got what 
you wants just for the asking, you 
would not know what to ask for.” 
Tom used most emphatic language, 
and wished himself in very uiicom- 
fortahlc places if ev(T he should 
growl again, provided he could have 
three or four wishes fulfilled. Hardly 
had tin? words passed Tom’s lips 
when a beautiful fairy stood before 
liim. 

“ Speak up, Tom Hardy,” said 
ebe ; “ say wliat you want to make 
you a contented captain- of thii fo’- 
castle. ril give you four wdshes, 
provided they are for as many differ- 
ent things.” You might think Tom 
would lie foramoniont startled ; but 
a b<*autirul lady, with a profusion of 
hair and very little clothing, w'aa 
not quite the thing to frighten him. 
“ Thank ye, marm,” said Tom, touch- 
ing liis e.ap ; “ I’m all ready, and 
much oble(‘ged to yer.” “ Then fire 
away ! ” said the fairy. “ First and 
foremor L,” ouid Tom, “1 wants plenty 
of grog.” “That you shall nave,” 
nqilied the fairy, ' smiling ; “real 
Jamaica piiie-a]>p]o flin our — as much 
as you can swim in.” You see the 
fairy w\'is accustomed to sailors. 
“ Then,” proceeded Torn, ml thing his 
haiid.s, “let us have heaps of ’baccy — 
brnfs-eve and cavendish mixed,” “All 
right, Torn ! ” said tlie hidy ; “ heaps 
of ’baecy, bird’s-eye and cavendislj 
mixed, yon shall have.” “ Py Jove, 
you are a. brick ! ” says Tom ; “ you 
arc about the best friend I ever had. 
Lookyo here, niy beauty ! ” says he, 
getting lip as if he w*as going to 
shake hands with the fairy, “ Hands 
off, Mr Tom !” exclaimed she ; “go 
oil wishing. You are only half-w'ay 
through your bar^in.” “ Well,” 
says Tom, “w’hat 1 next wants — 
begging your pardiiig, seeing you’re 
a lady— is plenty of pretty girls 
when I goes ashore.” “ Very well !’' 
replied the fairy, laughing like any- 
thing, “ you shall have them too ; 
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and I’ll throw some fiddlers into the 
bargain.” Tom was deliffhttMl. “By 
the Lord Harry ! ” lie said, “ J’m 
happ.v now. I say, chum ! how about 
not knowing what was good for me. ? 
Here’s grog galore, heaps of ’baccy, 
and lots of sweethearts. I’m con- 
tent.” “But come, come, Tom,” 
urged the fairy ; “ Iplfil your part of 
the contract. You must wish once 
more : be quick ! ” “ Oh, bother it 1” 
growled out Tom Hardy ; ‘‘ must I 
really i ” “ Yes ; conic, be quick !” 
she replied. “ Well, then,” said lie, 
give us more grog.” “ Your (‘hum 
w'as ill the riglit, ’ said the fairy ; 
“you don’t know wliat you w^ant. 
You ask for mure grog-, when I have 
already promised you enough to 
swim in ; and you have forgotten to 
ask to be put ashore from tin* frigate. 
You are a good-tbr-iiothing old growl, 
and so you .will remain to the end of 
your days.” With that she disajj- 
peared ; and it is true enough Tom 
Hardy is now as big an old growl a.s 
cv(T chevsed quid on a forccublJe, 
though h(‘ Qrmiy believes, if tliat 
fairy would only give him another 
c/o///cc,Ij(jwould kiiow what (oask for. 

Tiie aficru(»on of August oth, IKoh, 
saw the g(u»d ship steaming past 
IIk' ditlereiit headlands, irdaiuls, and 
flatteries as wc quitted Xangasaki : 
the sea was smooili, and jilayed upon 
by just enough wiml to give anima- 
tion to great numbers of native era! t. 
Every creek, ciiaTincl, mid bay w.is 
studded with vessets of all sizes- - 
from those of a hundred and filly 
tons burthen to peity fishing-boats 
— HO that thoiipli the goveriinient Inis 
interdicted foreign eomincrcial inter- 
com se, there must be a vast taiast- 
ing trade and a large seafaring popu- 
lation. Brighter afternoun ncur 
fiiiono, and the scene was one of u:.- 
surjiiissed beauty r.nd interest as wc 
bowled av/ay southward to round the 
extreme j'oint of the Japanese groiqi, 
and so enter the sea which wash's 
its eastern scahoard. Between the 
deeply indented coasts of tlie Morca 
and its off-lying islands and this 
portion of Japan, there is much re- 
semblance ; but on close approach 
Japan sliows signs of a Jiigh order 
of civilisation, energy, industry, and 
wealth, which modern Greece de- 
cidedly does not qxhibit, whatever 
it did in olden dsys. 


Singular as is the construction of 
a ChiiieBc junk, and original as are 
the various appliances to meet the 
requirements of her occupation as a 
^traverser of stormy seas, the Japanese 
vessels of largo size are still more 
curious. We saw many fully one 
hundred and ttveiity tons burthen. 
Their length was about a hundred 
feet, the extreme bc«nm fully a fourth 
of* the length, and far aft as in the 
“America.” yacht; tlie dcplJi of the 
liohl was not great; and the form of 
that portion of the vessel that was 
immersed was veTV line, and calcu- 
lated for great speed. Tlie bow was 
long, and the gunwale was not high, 
but it curved gentl.y up info a lofty 
stem very like that ol the Boman 
galley, and finished, like it, with an 
ernamental laak bead, serving to 
secure the forestay of the solitary 
mast. The mast w'as a pondiuous 
Tiif4S>s of j)iect‘S of fir, glued, peggc'd, 
and hooped together in the saino w ay 
ns those for our l.irge ships i\rr built ; 
the height troin deck to iruck was 
full fifty feet, ami the head of the 
mast had aeurvt‘ in it, toservi* bettir 
as a derrick iu supporting the heavy 
yanl : the halliards going in (Uie di- 
rection aft, and the stay in the other 
Ibrw'ard, seemed the priiiei[*id sup- 
I'orts of this ponderous s]»ar, but 
ihere -WiTc baekstays and slinaals in 
Mime eases. The } ard was a rough 
clumsy sjair slung amidship, the sail 
an ohlong mnss of cotloii elotlis, 
which ari' not sfwn, but An-ff/ vi'i'ti- 
callj’ to each other in such a manner 
tliat daylight may be seen h(‘tweeii 
tlie eloths (‘f wliich liie sad in com- 
posed; and when ilisdisiiidih- to reef, 
a cloth is unlaced, and the sail re- 
duced in a vertieal direct ion — net 
horizontally, as seaim n of every other 
part of the wcHtl do, including even 
those of (’hina. This sail ami mast 
are jdaeed will abaft the eenlre of 
the vessel, ami to t<ick or veer, the 
sheet and tack have merely to be rc- 
V(*r.scd. When on a wind, t he vessel’s 
long bow ami nose serve like a head- 
sail to keep her from coming up into 
the wind’s eye ; and it is truly strange 
to see a sail hanging in aperf'eet bag, 
and each cloth in it what seamen 
call like a yacht’s balloon 

jib, yet that the vessel keejis a good 
wind, and makes great progress in 
smooth water. Iu the arrangeuicnt 
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of the stern anil rudder tliry differ tiaii’s God (query, the Pope ?), if lie 
little from the CJiiucse, but the tiller violate this command, shall pay for 
is marvellously loii^, doubtless to it with his head.” 
save labour by inereased levers Before ni<jht closed in, the lofty 

The shores of the Japanese groups inlandheightsinthecentreofsouth- 
allbrd great tacililief? for a coasting cm Kiu-siu rose sharp and clear 
trade, from the iibuudanco of liar- against the sky, and thruugliout the 
boors, and the sliciter for ves^ls of first watch we saw the loom of those 
small which caii cling to the mountains, known to ancient mar- 
shore. This is oiu) reason that every iners under the not euphonious title 
rlap'MK'se vessel is so orofnsely fur- of the higlilandsof P>nngo ! Afrcslicn- 
nishe-d with anchors anil cables. The iug breeze sped ns on, and islands 
formiT are of ir»n, and of grapnel ami rocks were raj)i<lly ]iassed as we 
sliJipi^, right serviceable-looking, and hurried to reach the channel (called 
all the la rg(i Vessel s had from six to after tfionaviga tor Vancouver), Avhich 
arranged on tin*, fore-end. This separates Kiu-siu from the long string 
circumstance gave, us tlie first liint of diipcndeiit isles known as tlie 
that Japan wasa iiythiiig hut a smooth- 1 iiiiscliolen and Loo - choo groujis. 
water coast. Tliese traders navigate* There was a threatening twinkle 
the great inland sea known as the about the stars, 'which would have 
Suwtj-nada, bctwe^’ii the three great betokened a liard north-easter upon 
islands ol‘ Nipon Sikok and Kiu-siu, our own slioivs ; and as, in spite of a 
and they likewise run up and down dilfereneo of twenty diigrecs of lati- 
thi* west coast of Kiii-.siu, and from tude between England and Japan, 
Miaeo to Vedo by way of the Strait there was reason to believe the di- 
et We s iw none of them on mates wen*, miicli alike, we made 

the stormy cast eo?ist of Kiu-siu ; in- ])n‘parations to faee tiie heavy gale 
deed, in the weatiiiT vvi* (*\p(‘rii‘nced and sea which would alre.ady be lasL- 
otl if on two occasions, no native ing the coast to tlie eastward of (Jape 
vi'ssels could have lived. Satanomi-siiki. The squadron had 

'fowanis snns- t we saw on our ]>arted company, but we expected wc 
larboard beam (lie (‘iitran(‘(‘ to tin' slionld ail moot again at tlie port of 
great bay in Kiu-siu. on wliich liuj Simoda, our next naidezvons. Wait- 
ill-fated city of Sind larra stands. Tlie ing i'or one another was not to be 
]»laees! ill exists at least it is marked thought of when^ expedition was so 
in the lati'st eliart- and Iiist<»ry will necessmy. Lord Elgin intended to 
])rese]'Ve the name of a spot which finish ulf his work in Japan, and rc- 
'was the last stnmgbold of native tiini to Shangliai in timeto meet the 
( 'iiristianity in Jap in, and wliicli Imperial GominisMoners from iVkin. 
saw, as I voman Catholic writers assert, As wc are rounding t he coast to enter 
tlie ilestiiielion of tliirty thousand the JStraits of Vancouver — from 
conviu’ts to their faith. It was at right before the breeze to a taut bo w- 
Sirrdi.irra, too, over the eommon grave Hue, then, furling sails, sending down 
of its inhabitants, tliat the famous toi>-gallaiit yards and •masts, and by 
in< 'ription was erected, warniilg the the aid of steam power facing the 
110,1 ives, (hat to prefer to ilieir anciiMit gale— we may, the better to under- 
faith tliat of the Christians, would stand the country we are writing of, 
be to draw down iiiioii themselves tell in a condensed form some of the 
the punishment due to traitors to most striking passages of the history 
their emperor and their country. One of its intercourse with fondgii na- 
sontc.ncc ran thus : “ So long as the turns. The basis of the narrative is 
sun shall warm the earth, let no taken x from Purchas, Marco Polo, 
Christian be so bohl as to come to Kmmpfer, Siebold, and portions of a 
Japan ; and let all know that the Chinese work entitled An 
King of Sjiaiu himself, or the Chris- Notice of CountHes beyond tfie Sea,* 

* This work was compiled by Goiiiinissioner Lin, of opium notoriety, during his 
disgrace in tho Inat war with England. It first appcarc<l in 1842, anddins now gono 
through four editions, with considerable corrections. It is rather remarkable that 
the wealthy family of Commissiouer Ych contributed largely to the expenses of its 
publication. 
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translated by Thomas Wade, Esq., not only for its perusal, but also for 
Oliiiiose Secretary to the Brititni some most able papers published 
Embassy, to whom I am indebted some years since. 


CnAl*TKh V. 


Japan, or, as the natives pronounce 
it, Ni-pon, consists of throe largo 
islands, Ni-pon, Sikok, and J esso, and 
a host of smaller ones, extending from 
latitude north to latitude 45*^ 
north. Ni-pon, which gives its name 
to the empire, and is tlic abode of the 
court, was doubtless the centre from 
Mdiich its ])resout civilisation eman- 
ated. It appears that the whole 
gronj) was inhabited long jirior to 
the commoncenicnt of it.^ authentic 
records. Whether first colonised by 
refugees from the mainlaiuls of (Jhina 
and the Corcfi, or by a jMuijjle who 
came direct from Baocl by a iiorth- 
abont route, as old Kicinjifer main- 
tains, can be of little iiuportanee. 
Travclh'rs, like ourselves, may rejoice 
that, if it was the confusion of 
toijgue.s whie.h led to the peopling 
of Jap.m, the wanderers thither 
carried witli them a full, rieh, and 
])leasant-sounding language, far supe- 
rior to the wretched disconlance of 
tlnfir neighbours in (’hina. 

It will be goinjj back far enough 
into tbe ancient history of Nl-])on to 
s iy, that (ioO years li.o., when Iloino 
was still in its long-clothes, a hero, 
known as the Divine AVarrior, in- 
vaded ami conquered it IVom the 
AVest. Simmoo, for so he is nann'd, 
firmly established a dynasty which 
has flourished to the present day, in 
a line of successive male and 
female monarchs. Of tht‘ir reigns, 
far better records exist than the oldoht 
European empire can boast. The 
early monarchs combined in their 
person the double ofii(!es of high- 
priest and generalissimo. Chinese 
historians, with tlicir usual modesty, 
assert that Jih-pun, as they call Ja- 
j)an, was voluntarily tributary to the 
("elestial emperor • but it is doubtful 
whether the imperial air of “subjuga- 
tion perfected " ever sounded in the 
f^ars of Japanese tribute-bearers, un- 
less in the same surreptitious manner 
as it was once played over a British 
ambassador^ n more modern days. 


Myft*co Polo was the first who 
brought Japan to European ken 
under the name of Zipangii, and he 
was at the Chinese capital in 1278, 
just aft(*r Kubhii-Klian with his Mon- 
gol hordes had overnm China. En- 
voys liad b(*eTi sent, wc arc told, to 
speak plainly to the Emperor of 
Japan. “ Lest,” says Knblai-Khan, 
“that the true stat(^ of tldiigs bo not 
as yet known find understood in your 
land, therefore I scud to acquaint 
you with my views. Alrcatly philo- 
sophers desire to sfic all mankind one 
family : J a.m determined to carrjMmt 
this principle, even though T should 
bo oblig(‘(l to do so by force of firms : 
it is now the busini‘ss of the King of 
Ni pon to docid(‘ what conrs(‘ is mo.st 
agreeable to him.’' The Mik.ulo, or 
Ni-pon king, did not enter at fill into 
the philosopliicLil viiiws of his power- 
ful neighbour, and beha\ed very un- 
like a tributary monareh. Tie vfLb 
assisted in the managianent of sccn- 
lar tiffairs by si Zia goofi, wiiosc otlicv* 
had become heredilfiry, fis a sort of 
assistfiiit-emperor ; and while the Mi- 
kado zealously pi rforim'd his ])art of 
j)raying for the su(‘ee.ss of his armic.s, 
the Zia goon set a Vfdiant exanqde to 
the people, who victoriously repfdled 
Kiihlai-Kh fin’s invading foreea. But 
henceforth tin* Zia-goun retaiinjd tlie 
incroased powers with which he had 
been intrusted, and the s]>iritual 
and temporal emperors became joint 
authorities. No sooner were the 
(fiiincse and Mongols driven off, than 
the Japanese rotaliatod by ranging in 
tlieir barks as piratt‘s or Imcoancers 
up tbe coast from Swa-tow to the* 
Slian-tiing promontory. In 1 :i.'>0 wc 
find Chinese records of extraordinary 
hwiea ami defences to meet the ma- 
rauders, and expel tliem from different 
points in their possession. A century 
later, the (Chinese, with their usual 
patient endurance of misery, were 
still suffering from these frecDOoterB. 
They are described by writers of 
1459 ♦as a fierce people, naturally 


* See Jilaatrated Xotice of Countries bt^yond the Sea, a Chinese work translated 
by T. F. Wade, Eaq.', Cbiiuise Secretary. 
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cunninr? : they would always put on 
board their ships some of the produce 
or merchandise of their own country, 
and also weapons of war ; with these 
they would stand oft’ and on, and so ^ 
they could parade their goods, and ’ 
call them ^‘tribute to the crown,” 
until a favourable opj)ortunity offer- 
ed, when they would take arms and 
make a wild inroad on the coast. In 
1540, these Japanese inrates had be- 
come so formiaablc that the Chinese 
historian says their extermination 
was irnpo.ssible. 

The Portuguese’, adventurers had 
alreafiy arrived at Ning-po, and, 
doubtle.ss, met Jaj>aneso ; and there 
coiilil not have been much diftu ulty 
in the way of an cnt(T|)rising indivi- 
(hril lik(! hVrnando Mendez Pinto 
doing what he says he did, returning 
in one of their homewanUboimd 
junks, and reaching an island oil* the 
smith extreiiKi of Kiu-siu, named 
Ivahega-Sima — and then carrying 
h.ack to his eoimtrymcn the first news 
of the rediscovery of Mareo Polo’s 
Zipangu. It is strange that both 
their report, s were, hardly believed. 
Mareo J^^lo has long sinceliad justice 
done to him, but poor Huto still 
labours under tiie. eliargo of having 
told sa,d travel liTs’ tales. Writers 
generally assert that Jajian was 
aceideiifally fallen ui)On by ship- 
Mr(!cl:cd J*ortugiiose ; but we are 
inclined to think that the meeting 
of the two peojiles upon tlie coasts 
of .China would naturally lead the 
Portuguese to visit Japan. It is 
quite pos.sible that, until formal per- 
mission to trade was obtained from 
the Mikaiio and tin* Zia-goon, it was 
necessary to rejireseiit tlie visits as 
pundy a<‘cidciital. 

It is very remarkahle that, from 
lo l'i, when the Portuguese were first 
received in Japan, and their friend- 
ship, faith, and commeree warmly 
espoused, until a reaction took 
lace, Ja]>aucse hostility to China 
ecame still more virulent. Whilst 
the sainted Xavier and his zealous 
successors were winning in Ni-non 
more than a million souls to the lold 
of tlicir heavenly Master, the race 
they found so tractable was cariyiug 
fire and sword into the opposite 


provinces of China. It was only 
when the active persecution of the 
Christians and I^ortuguesc com- 
menced that China found peace. 

The records of the courage and 
daring of these Japanese Vikings 
read like those of the Danish in- 
vaders of Britain. “ In 1 552, ' the 
Japanese vessels,” says the Ghromde^ 
“hundreds in number, covered the 
seas, and sj3read terror along the. 
coasts of China for many thou- 
sands of iC * Shanghai, Keang-yin, 
on tlie great river, and Shapoo, 
w(ire sacked. In 1553 they pillaged 
Soo-chow-foo, Chiiiu-kcang-foo, and 
the Island of Tsing-ming in the 
entrance of the Yaug-tsi. In 1554 
they wax(‘d still more bold; their 
vessels arrived in great numbers ; 
and tlic IcadcTs of each division (like 
Cortes in Mexico) fired their barks 
as they lauded in a country they 
intended to confpier. Hang-chow- 
foo soon fell, and they appear to Jiav(^ 
sacked the entire country situated 
between the Yang-tsi and Is’ing-po 
rivers, and as far back a.s Kang-chow, 
Soo'chow, and Nankin ! At Nankin, 
being too fur from their base, they 
weni defeated ; but it surjirises us to 
learn from the ai’counts given of this 
iift’air, that these bodies of buccaneers 
seldom exceeded sixty or seventy in 
number. Yet these small bands 
often defeated force's ten’ times 
more numerous, and carried fortified 
or walled cities by stratagem or 
escalade. One body of iJOO Japanese 
mdually, during a period of fifty 
day.s, ravaged tlirce prel’octurcs, any 
of them as largo as an English coun- 
ty, “ killing and capturing an incal- 
culable multitude of peojile,” says the 
Chronide. These war-parti(;a were 
detach inrnts I’rom the main body ol 
buccaneers, who, to the number of 
twenty thousami, oce.upied jilaces of 
security from Woosung to Shapoo, 
and thence round by Ning-po to, 
Tski-ki, places all easily recognised 
on a map by those who are oo^iSisant 
of the British operations in Uhina. 
As late as 1575, Chusan was in the 
hands of the Japanese ; in 1579 the 
Pescadores, in Formosa Channel, 
Ticn-pak, in Quang-tung, and some 
places in Fuh-kien fell to theta, 


A li is about tlio third of a mile. 
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and groat was tlie misery of the with rapidity ; their onset was terrible 
sea-board dwellers of the Flowery a** the thumlor, and those on board were 
Tiai id scattered like tiio wind.” * 


“ It wnft the custom of the barbariaiia 
of Jiipan to divide their force into tliree 
divisions. The van, composed of their 
htoiitest men, and their rear guard of 
the like, in the centre the brave and 
cowardly were ranged altoruately. 'i'hey 
rose at cock- crow, and fed on the ground 
— this over, tlie chief, from a position 
above them, read the orders for the day, 
detailing their dutie^, tolling off the 
dilfertuil eonipanies, and pointing out 
the place for their foray that day. 7'he 
companies did not consist of .more than 
tiurly uieu each, and moved at a distance 
of two-thinls of a mile from each other. 
At a blast from a eoneh-shell, the nearesj; 
company closed to give sniiport to the 
one that had given Liu? signal. Skiriuish- 
ors in twos or ihrecs moved about unned 
only with sword.s. Towards evening the 
force reassembled, and every one gave 
np Lis spoil, none daring to retain it. 
The chief then made a partition in just 
projiortiou to those that liad contributed 
to the day’s success, M’hey ^Nore ad- 
dicted to <lrunlveuiiuss ami debauehiuy, 
and usually set fire to places they had 
sacked, audescajted in the alarm thereby 
awijvciied. I'hery precaution against 
tieachcry or surpiise was closely ob- 
served, They marched in single file, 
some distance apart, but in .^low pace, 
and ill such good Older that the impe- 
rial troops coubl seldom take tlierii at a 
disadvantage. Their poweiv of tuiduraiicc 
were very great, aiul they luaiebed va'-’t 
di-tanecs without appamnt fatigue. In 
action against artillery or archers, they 
root ived the first hre, and then rushed m 
to dose quart^'i's. I’hey weie a<lepts in 
all the stiatageiiis of war, and, tlumgU 
brave, used strange means to deceive the 
Chiiieso, and etl'ect llicir cud at as slight 
a loss to theniselvea as possible. Severe 
to prisoners made in battle, they were 
neverthele.«H so kind to tlie people in 
the vicinity of their resorta, that they 
w^cre kept fully informed of all hostile 
movements against them. Fighting up- 
on the water was not tlii'ir forte,” adtls 
the (Udriese annalist, and then naively 
Ba 3 ^ 8 , The bulwarks of their ships were 
all covered with cusliious, which they 
darnpid to render tliein proof again.st 
fire. In some ae-tion«<, as soon as they 
came to close quarters they boarded 


In Spite, however, of Ihc state of 
constant hostility between the two 
races, there was a nominal peace be- 
tw^eii the two govcnniieiits directly 
the Ming dynasty was re-cstahlishcJ, 
and a legtilisod coiriinerce upon a 
stipulated scale was allowed. A 
wwk entitled Records of Thimjs seta 
ond heard, pniblislied in China, gives 
inucJi accurate information about tlie 
habits and customs of the Japanese, 
besides some ratlu'r involved geogra- 
phical information. We gather, how- 
ever, what is tolerably correct, that a 
voyage of Ibrly .wdtehes’ duration 
(eighty hours) will carry a slilp from 
the island of Pootoo in the (Uiusaii 
groui) to thelieiglitsof Changki (Nari- 
gasaki) in Japan, provided sh(‘ steer 
an east ciiurse ; and the author adds, 
that where the 'winds and euiTMits 
are so perverse, ami theie are so 
many dangers from storms and 
sea, it is very difficult to inaiutair • 
one course, and that tl\e voyage 
is altogether extnnnely hazardous. 
Whereupon luj incontinently goes off* 
into the poetic vein, and giv(‘s utter- 
ance to the following rhyine— 

Jeh-pun Ii.Tm ho 

AVu luu nan -k wo ! *' 

which being interpreted by our friend 
Mr Wade, im'ans, 

Goodly are tho varus of Nlpnu, • 

Jiiii tlie isles (d’4iot,tr) uro liani to [►a.ss ! ” |* 

Jt is possible some of oiir skippcTs, 
in dull-sailing incrchant-sliips, may 
have re.asoTi to think so too, in the 
good time coming. 

In the year terribh* times 

dawned on Japan. Tin; Portuguese 
had apparently worked marvms in 
(lliristiaiiisiiig the people. The great 
Xavier, having built fifty churchcH, 
and b.iptised as his own share 
thirty thousand natives, became so 
satisfied with the spiritual safijty of 
his Japancjsc, that ho had quitted 
ihc country,' despairing of winning 


* Ann ah of the Art of War; an historical work in 300 volumes, extracts of 
wliich bavc been translated by T. F. Wade, Esq. 

4* The Gotto Isles lie a short distance N.W. of Nangasaki ; they would bo a lec- 
to a junk in the S.E. monsoon, if to leeward of her port. 
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there the crown of martyrdom, which 
he soon found upon the inhoRpitable 
coast of Southern China. About this 
time the Zia-goon, having quelled 
some intestine troubles, caused by^ 
various ambitious nobles, secured to' 
himself greater power <than he had 
hitherto enjoyed as the secularinon- 
arch. He adopted as his successor 
Taiko-sama, who, on the death of his 
benefactor, gave short shrift to all the 
disfillected princes and nobles in the 
land ; and, aided by a powerful army, 
would have won a iiaino as the con- 

S upror of the Corea, had he not ron- 
cred himself still more remarkable 
by his edicts against Christianity. 
At first Taiko promised fair* but 
the Jesuits’ refusal to baptise him 
because he would not give up his 
hannu — the Portuguese ca}itain’8 dis- 
regard of the order to take his ship 
to Taiko’s residence for (;xamin;itiou 
—the answer of the Spaniard, who, 
wli(!n asked by the Prince, “ How 
is it that your king has managed to 
possess himself of half the W(»rld V* 
said, “ He sends priests to win the 
peo]il(‘ : his troojis then are sent to 
join tlie native Christians, and the 
eoiKjuest is easy ’’—-might naturally 


excite alarm for his own authority 
and independence, and make him 
swear, as tradition has it, “ that not 
a priest should be left alive in his 
dominions !” On 2r)th June 1587, the 
first edict for the banishment of the 
Catholic missionaries was issued. 
Taiko, by way, it is said, of g(5tting 
rid of his disobedient subjccjts, sent 
large armies of Christians to the 
Corea, where they wore victorious, 
though their losses were veiy great. 
In 1506 the edict was renewed 
aj^ainst Christians ; again all mis- 
sionaries were ordered to quit the 
country. They disobeyed for the 
most part; and on 5th February 1507, 
twenty-three rebellious priests suf- 
fered death in Nangasaki, and were 
duly canonised by Pope Urban VITT. 
in 1627. Taiko-sama’s warrant has 
been prescr\"ed, and says, “ T have 
condemned these prisoners to death 
for having come from the Philip- 
piiKiS to Japan under the pretended 
title of ambassadors, and for having 
Iiersistcd in my lauds without my 
permission, and preached the Chris- 
tian religitm against my decree. I 
order and wish that they be cruci- 
fuMl in my city of Nangasaki !” 


ciiArTcn VI. 


In the following year, 1508, Taiko- 
sama died, and a usurper seiztMl his 
throne. The Christians fancied all 
danger to be past, and the ononnous 
profits of trade comjx'nsated for the 
loss of certain ndigious piivileges. 
Kamipfcr, wJio is a very sober-minded 
writer, assures us that the Portu- 
guese exported from Japan three 
, hundred tons of gohl per aniuim for 
a considerable period ; and that 
when, througli the hostility of the 
Japanese, and the pertinacious com- 
petition of the Dutch, their prosper- 
ity was oil the decline, their exiiort 
of silver alone in the three last years 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
5,637,000 trnds, representing -nearly 
two millions stealing in the present 
day, but twice as much at that time. 
The tolerant conduct at first of the 
successor of Taiko-sama might have 
been dictated by necessity or policy ; 
but liis suspicions of the Portuguese 
and Spanisn missionaries were either 
VOL. LXXXV,— NO. DXIX. 


fomented or arous(*d into activity by 
support from tlie subjects of Protes- 
tant pow’crs of Europe. Their ar- 
rival in Japan happened in so strange 
a manner, that the hand of l^rovi- 
denec seems apparent in* a course 
of events which prevented liuman 
Catholicism from taking firm root, 
where its influence iniglTt have (*n- 
tirely altered the present condition 
of Eastern Asia. 

‘‘ In the year of our Lord God 
1508,” says the original account in 
de^ delicious old Purchas, “Peter 
Vanderbaeg and Hans Vanderguck, 
chiefs of the Dutch Indian Com- 
pany, made ready a fleet of five 
Hollanders to traffic unto the In- 
dies. Tempted by the success of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch desired to 
enter upon the trade of those regions 
in spite of thq hostility of the Dons, 
the bulls of the Pope, or the fires of 
the . Inquisition. The admiral was 
stout Master Jacque Mahay, in the 
£ 
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good ship ‘ Erasmus.* ** From the 
pilot of this proud argosy, we have, 
111 his letters to his wife, a faith- 
ful and touching record of the voy- 
age, of which we will give a brief 
sketch. 

William Adams was born " in 
Gillingham, two miles from Roches- 
ter and one mile from Chatham, 
where the queen s ship's do lie ; ” 
and he calls upon us to remember 
tliat ho is thereby “ a Keutish-mau.” 
“ I was,” he says, “ from tlie age of 
twelve brought up in Limehouse 
near London, being ’prentice twelve 
years to one master, Nicolas Diggins, 
and have sc^rved in the place of nnis- 
ter and pilot in her majesty’s ships, 
and about (*lcven or twelve years 
served the Worshipful Company of 
Barbarv Merchants, until the Indian 
traffic from Holland began, in which 
Indian traffic I was desirous to make 
a little experience of the small know- 
ledge whicli God hath given me.” 

The fleet in which Will Adams 
was embarked, saih)d from the Texel 
on the 24th June 1598. Before they 
reached the equator sickness broke 
out, and they touched for rcfresli- 
moiit on the coast of Guinea — a 
strong argument in favour of the late 
Premier’s assertion as to the wonder- 
ful salubrity of that delightful naval 
station, and one which wc freely 
place at his Lordship’s disposal for 
the n(5xt annual motion of Mr Hutt, 
against the immolation of Christian 
officers and men to save about an 
equal number of negroes. However, 
in spite of the coast of Guinea, 
Admiral Jacque Mahay and many 
more died there before the fleet 
again saildcl. In April 1599 they 
reached the Straits of Magellan, hav- 
ing decided that they should go to 
the Indies by way of the South Seas, 
to make, no doubt, those “experi- 
enci^s” for which bold Will Adams 
had such a craving. Cold, hunger, 
and sickness pressed heavily upon 
the poor Dutchmen; and wnen, by 
dint of perseverance and skill, the 
solitary ship “ Erasmus ” reached 
Moka on tne coast of Chili; the 
Spaniards were ready to slay and 
entrap them on every opportunity. 
After waiting until November 1599 
for her consorts, only one vessel 
joined at the rendezvous, and she 


was piloted by Will Adams’s very 

f ood friend and countryman, “one 
'imothy Shotten, who had been with 
Master Thomas Cavendish in his 
.voyage round the world.” Two of 
the fleet, it was conjectured, had sunk 
at sea, and Another was known to 
have ^fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards. These same gentry sud- 
denly one day set upon the captain 
of the “ Erasmus,” wlio was on shore 
purchasing supplies for his famish- 
ing crew, and l)Osides slaying him 
and “ my poor brother Thomas 
Adams,” says Will in his letter, 
“ they left scarce so many men wdiolc 
as could w^eigh our anchor.” The 
consort likewise lost her captain and 
tw'enty-s(wen men killed in another 
alFair. Yet the resolute survivors, 
having appointed captains to their 
vessels, “ held a council as to what 
they should do to make their voyage 
most profitable. At last it was nv 
solved to go for Japan ; for, by the 
report of Derrick Gcrritsoii, who had 
been there with the Portugals, w^ool- 
len cloth w^as in great estimation in 
that island ; and wi* gathered, by rea- 
son that the Malaccas and tlic most 
part of the East Indies W'crc hot 
countries, w^oollen clotlis would not 
be much acct‘.pted. Therefore it was 
wc all agret'd to go to Japan.” 

Gallant fellow s, decimated by dis- 
ease anti ?ni active enemy ; there is 
something very fine in their resolve to 
push aeroBS that great, and th(‘n but 
little-known se.a — not in flight, not in 
abandonment of their cntcr])rise, but 
to find a market for their woollens, 
w'hhih undoubtedly, as they appear 
to have somewhat tardily dis(;(»ver- 
(m1, would have been a drug in the 
Indian market. On 2!)th November 
1599, these two stout Hollanders, 
piloted by Will Adams and Timothy 
Shotten, bore up before th(i south- 
east trade-wind on their long and 
lonely voyage. Nothing can give a 
clearer idea of their weary journey 
tlian the following entry in the nar- 
rative : — “ The wind continued gocwl 
for divers months / ” They cross the 
eauator ' we follow them through 
island chains, where eight men arc 
killed and eaten by the natives ; we 
see them as at L^t they approach 
the western limit of the great South 
Sea. Storm and angry seas await 
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them as they come nigh Japan ; and 
on the 24th February the ‘‘ Erasmus” 
parts from her consort. Poor Timo- 
thy Shotton ! he and his charge suc- 
cumbed at last. Nevertheless the^ 
“ Erasmus ” still did her best — still* 
directed her course for Japan. ‘‘ The 
four-aud-twentietli day oi Mardli we 
saw an island called ‘ Una Oolonna,’ 
at which time many of our men were', 
sick again, and divers dead. Great 
wfis the misery we were in, having 
no more than nine or ten men able 
to go or creep upon their knees ; our 
captain and all the rest looking every 
liour to die. But on the 1 1th April 
1600, we saw tlie high land of Japan 
near unto Bungo; at wliich time 
there were no more than five men of 
us able to go. TIkj 12th April wc 
came hard to Bungo, wheni many 
country barks cam<i aboard us, the 
peo])lc whereof W'o -willingly hi 
come, having no force to resist them ; 
and at this place we ciime to an 
anchor.” 

Tlie .Tapanese Tai-kooii, or execu- 
^ live emperor, happened at the time 
to bo at Oyaaka, the, Meai)ort of the 
spiritual ea])ital ; and when the cir- 
cumstance of the arrival of other 
than a Portuguese or Spanish vessel 
was reported to him, he ord(‘red the 
pilot, Master Adams, and one of the 
mariners, to be brought bed'ore him ; 
the more s(», doubtless, as the Portu- 
giK^se represented the character of 
these new arrivals in anything hut 
au amiable light ; “ for,'’ says the 
Englishman’s Tetter, “ after we liatl 
been tJiere (in Bungo) from tivc to 
six days, a Portugal Jesuit, with 
other Portugals, and some Japanese 
that were Christians, came I'rom a 
place called Nangasaki ; which was 
ill for us, the Portugals being our 
mortal enemies, wdio reported that 
wo were pirates, and \vere not in the 
way of incrchjiudising.” As cruci- 
fixion was the penalty of this crime, 
and poor Adams and his comixiniou 
were not aw'arc that the other charge 
wliich was made against them, of 
being heretics, was rather a merit 
than otherwise with the rulers of 
Japan, it was natural that tlay took 
a tender leave of their sick captain 
and shipmates ; and then adds the 
stanch old sailor : I commended 
myself into IJis hands that had pre- 


served me from so many perils on 
the sea.” 

In the presence of the emperor 
he spoke up manfully. “ I showed 
him,*’ says Will Adams, “ the name 
of our country, and that our land 
had long sought out the East Indies 
and after explaining the purely mer- 
cantile purpose of their voyage, the 
king asked whether our country had 
wars ? 1 answered him, “ Yea ; with 
the Spaniards and Portuguese,, being 
at T>oaco Avith all other nations.’’ 
Well spoken, Will Adams ! that was 
thy best and surest defence. 

From what we have seen of Taiko- 
sama’s dealings with the Christians, 
-we may conclude that, from a feeling 
of jealousy and dislike, his successor 
would sec without regret the arrival 
of strangers of a dilferent religion, 
who, though worn out with sufi'er- 
ing, and with the prospect of imme- 
diate death before them, ojieiily 
avowed their hostility to the subjects 
of those powerful moiiarchs of Spain 
and Portugal, ol‘ whose vastnisources, 
wealth, and ambition he had heard 
so much. It was, however, some 
time before the resolute Englishman 
was reli(‘ve(I from suspense as to his 
own fate. Niuc-and-tliirty long days 
of anxiety were passed in prison, 
the emperor having in the mc'.an 
time oruerod the, ship to be brougJit 
up to Oyaaka ; and during all that 
time the Jesuits and Portugals iihcd 
their utmost endeavours to have the 
creAv of the poor “ Erasmus ” treated 
as thieves and robbers, and saying, 
“ that if justice was executed iii)oii 
us, it would terrify the rest of 
our nation from coming there any 
more ; ami,” continues Adams, “ to 
tliis intent they daily suctl to his 
majesty to cut us off.” But the 
jiagaii was more humane than the 
Christian ; for, “ praistul be God 
for cA^er and ever I ” ejaculated the 
saved sailor, “the emperor answer- 
ed tli(»m, that because their tAvo 
countries were at war was no rea- 
son why, to please Portugals, he 
should slay Dutch and Engli^imen !” 
and forthwith Will Adams and his 
companion were liberated, and sent 
to their ship and shipmates. They 
saluted each other with mucli shed- 
ding of tears, for all on board hfid 
been informed thst Adams and his 
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comrade had long since been executed. 
Bright days now smiled upon the 
eore-tricd Dutchmen and their honest 
j)ilot ; they were given everything 
they iH^cded, treated most kindly, but 
they and their stout bark W(ire never 
agiii u to leave J apan. The “ Erasmus’* 
was ordered to the city of Yedo, then, 
as now, the capital of the Tai-koon, 
as Miaco was that of the Mikado. 
Will Adams’s merits were so appre- 
ciated at court tiiat he eventually 
obtained greiit influence. When, in 
](;00, the next Dutch ships arrived 
in Jaj)aii to act hostilely against the 
Portuguese, they found the Ja]»aneBc 
government very wtdl disoosed to- 
wards them, and considerable privi- 
leges, as well as the port of Firaiido, 
were conceded to them, through 
the good oflices of William Adams. 
Though he individually behaved with 
forbearance to the Portuguese, and, 
as he assures us, returned good for 
their evil, the Dutch bad no such 
intention ; and it is certiiiu that, in 
introducing the Hollander to the 
commerce of Japan, our Englishman 
struck the deathblow to Portuguese 
interests there. By the Dutch ships 
Will Adams sent the interesting let- 
ters we have quoted, and at last, as 
he desired, stimulated his countrymen 
to enter upon the same remunerative 
trade. He had been tljirteen years 


in Japan, when at last he learnt that 
a ship bearing the red cross of Eng- 
land bad reached Firando. 

She was the “ Clove” of London, 
belonging to the East India Com- 
pany (then in its infancy), and com- 
manded by Captain John Saris, fur- 
nishtd with a letter from King James 
I., and suitable presents to the em ]ieror 
The good ship “ Clove” had puslie<l to 
sea from the Thames on April 18tli, 
101 1 , and reacluid Firando on the 1 Itli 
of June 16 Ki, two years having l>een 
profitably s])oiit in trading on the 
way, as snips were wont to do in those 
days. Aclams was tlnm at Yedo, 
and was immediately sent for by the 
Prince of Firando, wlio, in the mean 
time, treated the newly-arrived Eiig- 
lishimm with marked attention. On 
the 21)th July 1613, poor Will Adams 
arrived, and greeted his loiig- expected 
countrymen ; thirteen weary years 
he had look(id ibrwanl hojxdnlly, and 
at last th(‘ old mtin’s prayer was 
granted. Early in August, Captain 
Saris, William Adams, and ten Eng- 
lishinon, started tor Yedo, bearing 
the royal letter ami presents. 'J’lic 
dignified bearbig of Saris and the 
infiuence of A(lams soon obtained 
from the emperoi-, or Tai-koon, a fa- 
vourable treat y,"^ grnnliiig to Eng- 
land the inost’^ iinj>ortant privileges 
that had ever ba n eoneededby Japan 


* TrLATY COA'CLUDlCn BETWEEN THE EmI’EUOR OF JaPAN AM) KlNCJ JaMES 
. oi- (Irkat Britain.— yl 01 y. 

“ Art. 1. — Wc give free licenBC to the subjects of the Kint^ of (rreut Britain — viz. 
Sir Thomas Smith, (jovernor, and the Company of the lC.iht India merchants and 
adventurers— for ever safely to come into any of our ports of our empire of Japan, 
with their ships and merchandise, without any hindrance to them or their goods ; 
and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their own inanin'r ^^ith all nations ; 
to tarry here as long as they think good, and to depart at tlieir pleasure. 

Art. 2. — Wc grant unto them freedom of custom for all snel» inercliandisos as 
cither now they have brought, or hereafter shall bring into our kingdoms, or 
shall from hence transport to any foreign part ; and do authorise those ships that 
hereafter shall arrive and conio from England to proceed to present sale of their 
commodities, without furtlier coming or sending up to our court. 

Art. 3. — If any of their ships shall happen to be in danger of shipwreck, wo 
will our subjects not ouly assist them, but that such part of ship or goods as shall bo 
saved be returned to their captain or enpe rnercliaiit, or their assigns. Andtlmt 
they shall or may build one house or more for themselves in any part of our em- 
pire where they shall think fittest, and at theii; pleasure. 

Art. 4. — If any of the English merchants or others shall depart this life within 
our dominions, the goods of the deceased shall remain at the disposal of the capo 
merchant, and that all offences committed by them shall be punished by the said 
enpe merchant according to his discretion ; and our laws to take no hold of their 
persons or goods. 

“ Abt. 6.— Wc will that ye our subjects trading witb them for any of their com- 
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to a foreign power. Saris carried 
back a letter likewise from the Tai- 
kooii Tyeyas, in which he says he 
espcHiially desires the friendship of 
James I., promises that his subjecfs 
shall be “heartily welcome,” ap- 
plauds much their wortllinesa\aiKl 
skill as navigators, and promises that 
ill their “ honourable enterprises of 
discoveries and merchandising, they 
shall find the said Tai-koon further 
them according to their desires.” 

The year 1613 saw the English 
factory establislied (as was the Dutch) 
at Firando. The English, from poli- 
tical reasons, very soon withdrew, 
and so avoided the troubles that 
overtook tlie other European resi- 
dents in Japan. It is worthv of note 
that in the following year tie perse- 
cution of the priests and their con- 
verts recommenced with renewed 
vigour, and ended, as I said before, 
in the expulsion ol‘ the Portuguese, 
and then tin; close imprisorimeiit of 
the Dutch to the lAnd of Decima, 
^ where they have submitted to be 
considered anything but Christians^ 

In 1637 tlie great interdict was 
piiblislu'd, of which one jiaragraph 
mils thus: — “No Japanese ship or 
boat whatever, nor any native of 
Japan, shall presume to go out of 
the country ; and who acts contrary 
to this shall be put to death, and 
the ship and goods shall be forfeited ; 
and all Japanese who return from 
abroad shall be put to death.” 

From that time their vessels have 
never v<iliintarily left the coasts of 
Japan, though many a sliip-Ioad of 
poor wretches has "drifted away in 
storms, and reached some foreign 
land. But wlien, as oiiee or twice 
was done, Christian ships carried 
hack these men to Japan, they have 
been sternly refused admittance. 
The American Government have, 


however, of late years, wrought a 
change in the law on tliis point, and 
more than one Japanese seaman now*, 
who has against his will been blown 
away to the Sandwich Islands or the 
American continent, has been re-* 
stored to his country. 

When, in 1 673. the Bast India Com- 
pany attempted to rcoccupy their 
former factory, there was no Will 
Adams to be their advocate with the 
emperor. The selfish Dutchmen did 
not choose to remember that they 
owed their own introduction to Japan 
to the influence of the English sailor. 
Although the English were civilly 
treat(‘d, yet, at the instigation of tlie 
Dutch, our trade was refused, because 
our then reigning king (Charles II.) 
was married to a daughter of the 
King of Portugal ! The Dutch re- 
mained undisputed masters of the 
field until Sir Stamford Kaffles made 
two attempts to break down their 
monopoly, out failed. After that no 
nation except Russia, whose ends are 
purely jiolitical, gave Japan further 
notice until 1831, In that year, 
American attention was diro(‘t(*d to 
the islands, and it wtis thouLdit that 
a good })lea for introducing Amcri(‘a 
to tlieir notice in a kindlv way 
miglit be found in sending back some 
shipwrecked Japanese sailors. They 
recciviMl a veo" uncivil welcome, 
and, repelled with violence, the ship 
“Morrison” desisted from her pur- 
pose. But not so the persevering 
iiiition tlijit had semt her forth I If 
smaller shij).s did nut succeed, bigger 
siiips might ; so the huge two-decker 
“Columbus,” of 90 guns, and the cor- 
vette “ Vincennes,” were sent. This 
time, to speak the truth honestly, 
America wanted intercourse for com- 
inercuU an<l political purposes with 
Japan, She then intended to be 
very shortly on the shores of the 


moditicB, pay them for the same, according to agreement, without delay, or return 
their warea again unto them. 

Art. 6. — For such commodities os they have now brought or shall hereafter 
bring, fitting for service and proper use, we will that no arrest be made thereof ; 
but that the price be made with the cope merchant, according as they may sell to 
others, and presout poyrnent upon the delivery of the goods. 

‘‘Art. 7. — If in discovery of other countries for tiiide, and return of their sliips, 
they shall need men or victuals, we will that ye our subjects furnish them for their 
money as their need shall require. 

Art. 8.— And that without other passport, they shall and may set out upon the 
discovery of Jesso or any other part in or about our empire.’* • 
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Pacific, and this great force ought 
to have shown the Japanese that 
Prothcr Jonathan was in earnest. 
15ut the Tai-koon still lield out. No 
tratle except with Holland was still 
his motto ; and America, being in no 
immediate hurry, was patient but 
watchful. In 1840 the Japanese 
wore foolish enough to retain some 
American seamen shipwrecked upon 
the coast. The U. S. ship “ Preble,” 
Captain Glynn, forthwith dropped in 
and gave them such a shaking that 
they gladly liberated the citizens of 
the United States. Then a very 
etfieient ofiicer and admirable squad- 
ron were sent from America in 18o3, 
to bring about by moral force some 
specific terms regulating the inter- 
course of the two countries. Com- 
modore Perry, in .bis voluminous 
work, has so" recently told us what 


means he employed to this end, that 
we need say no more than that he 
fully succeeded. The treaty he ob- 
tained in itself is no great thing ; but 
it was the small end of the wedge ; 
and, after all, sailors cannot bo 
exp^ted to finesse in diplomacy. 
Hardly was the ink dry with which 
this treaty was signed, when tiie 
lamcntjible war with Russia broke 
out, and the Japanese found their 
islands, creeks, and inland seas U8C<1 
for a game of hide-and-seok played 
by the Russian and Allied squadrons. 
Then everybody wanted treaties with 
the Japanese ; and in apparently a 
waggisn humour, they gav<i a Pritish 
admiral one in 1854, which must ever 
stand unique amongst such docu- 
ments. 

(2V> he continued) 


HOW TO BOfL TKAS. 


So here we are safe at home once, 
moiv from Lady Scrulibs' ; for which 
let us be thankful. Away with the 
vanities of jjateut lejitlier, and let us 
find those easiest of slippers. And 
now, Mary, you be olf to bed, there 
have been thrt'.e terrible yawns al- 
ready ; I must sit up an hour and 
j'liilosophise. “That means, smoke,” 
yon say. AViill, tliat’s what a good 
deal of very ^eputabI<^ jtliilosophy 
bf gins and ends in. “ Let yuu stay i ” 
Ly no manner of means; women 
don't understand phiJosojdiy, and 
don’t require it 

What moral ia ]»ciDg J’air ! ” 

“y»m don’t mind the cigar !’’ Of 
course not, no .sensible woman does. 
But sitting up late, you kn()W% is very 
bad for the complexion ; and, b(*sideK, 
w’bo can philosophise with a lyretty 
fac<‘ oi)po6il.e himl Plato himsolf 
coiikln’t have done it ; and I am not 
Plato, as you very well know. 

'I’urk, sir, got up into that arm- 
chair opposite, and let me stick this 
paper dieroot in your mouth ; there, 
that looks compaiiiouablo. Now 
look as wise as you can, and hold 
your tongue ; it’s what many other- 
wise rational boiiigs haven’t the 


souse to do. I shall ad<h*oss my 
remarks to you, and challenge con- 
tradiction. It is pleasant to ha\o 
an imaginary op|)oneut i)t‘ this kind ; 
om‘ is always prc])arrd for bis argu- 
nu'nts, and they arc so m&(th easier 
to aiisw(T. Whereas, your real live 
articulate-Bpcaking human .adversary, 
if he b<* worth any thing, ia never con- 
vinced. Mahomet was quite riglit in 
his system of persuasion; a mmi is 
seltlom a hearty convert till he has 
been well thrashed. 

Did you ever read “Peter liiidar 
Excuse me, my good friend, if, in 
these <lays of reading fi»r the million, 
I very irnich doubt it. You have 
read llu' last shilling novel off the 
railway bookstall, no doubt, though 
there is such a strong rcHciublan(a.‘ 
between it and half-a-doziui of its 
] predecessors that you have not the 
hiast idea at this moment what it was 
about ; but .as to your aequ.aintancc 
with our really original Englisli 
writers, I suspect the less clos(;ly wti 
examine you the better. Well, you 
possrijly know that Peter was Dr 
Woleot, and that he amused iiiinself 
and the public by libelling- -with 
tolerable good-humour, however, I 
should say — that best of men and 
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monarchs, or that pig-headed Hano- 
verian i’armer, (which was he ?) 
Geori'e the Third. He was, in short, 
to that respected personage much 
what launch may be supposed to be to 
Prince Albert, only his jokes were 
better ; and the fact of iljcir .being 
rather broader was no discreait in 
his days. 

But as ho may not be a very 
familiar acquaintance to the men of 
this generation, let me tell you one of 
his stories, in which 1 assure you 
there is nothing whatever disrespect- 
ful eitluT to the third George or to 
the j)r(‘scnt Prince Consort, or even 
any scandal against poor (iueen 
Elizabeth, which has been of late re- 
i’ived. TJie original is in verso, and 
ih called “ the Pilgrim and the l*eas.” 
Two unfortunate sinners, by way of 
]Kn}ance, were bid to undertake a pil- 
grimage to Loretto : the place to which 
(ms all good Catholics, we will charit- 
ably trust, do not believe) a little red 
liouse belonging to the Virgin Mary 
walked of itself one tine iiioniing. 
To L(»nitto, then, they 'sverc bound ; 
and by way of making the travelling 
easy and phiusaiit, there being no ex- 
cursifin trains in tliose days, their 
fatlier ('onfessor liad recommended 
tlH‘Ui to ])ut peas in their shoes. 
Any one wlio lius w'alk(‘d a mile with 
an ac('i<l('iital grain or two of gravel 
under Die heel of his stocking may 
form some idea (»f what it would be to 
do fifty (that w’as tlie distance) under 
thi'ir eiiTuiiistanecs. One of them 
had scarcely got over half his jour- 
my, ill much bodily grief, and in a 
lranu‘ of mind scarce befitting a 
penitent- for, according to our friend 
iVter, he w’as doing any tiling but 
blessing “ the souls and bodies of tlie 
peas”— wdieii he unit his brother 
sinner returning, stepping out as 
briskly as if he were tlie daily post- 
man, and happy in the consciousness 
of having beiai thoroughly wliite- 
w’ashod, and free to begin a new^ 
score. He very naturally ('xpressed 
Ills surjirisc and envy, in pretty 
strong language too, according to 
l )r Wolcot, whom therefore I de- 
cline fo quote. As to /its getting to 
]jorctto, he said, it was quite out of 
the question ; if his absolution de- 
pended upon that, there was an end 
of him ; tor the peas, at all events, 
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had done their duty, and he had not 
a toe left to stand upon. How had 
the other managed? — was it long 
practice, or a miracle ? Neither one 
nor the other ; the simplest thing in 
the world, as all great discoveries 
are ; — “ Why, to tell the truth,” said 
the successful traveller, — 

Just before 1 ventured on my journey, 
To walk a little more atfeusc, 

1 took the liberty to boil my peas.” 

Now, in this sto^ there lies an 
admirable moral, which may perhaps 
liave been an unintentional prophecy 
on our friend Peter. s part, for, indeed, 
morals do not seem to have been much 
in his line. But I trust you will not 
imagine for a moment that such a 
story would have been introduced by 
me here except with a very high 
moral and philosophical purpose. 
We have all of us heard this Imman 
life of ours very often described as a 
pilgrimage. Very often indeed, espe- 
cially in some of those dull sermons 
about w'liich we have all on a sudden 
become so critical. Rather a favour- 
ite tlu'ological fancy, in short, and, 
as such, common ))ropcrty, from 
Bishop Patrick and John Bunyan 
down to tlie present archbishops and 
Mr Spurgeon,— wdiich is a long w'ay 
down. Yet the w'ord is by no means 
so very happy a selection after all. It 
w ill not do to say that w^e have scrip- 
tural authority for it : in the English 
translation, no doubt, it stands visible 
enough ; but there is nothing what- 
ever in the w’ord in the original 
wdiich at all corresponds to our Eng- 
lish notion of a pilgrim. We surely 
understand by the term, a person who 
undertakes a journey /mj poselj/lou^, 
or w’{‘arisoine, or perilous, or it may 
be all these combined, eitlier as an 
.exjiiation of some crime, or with the 
vi(’w of thereby purehasing a certain 
qua Ji turn of* sanctity. “ A supersti- 
tious di.sciplino ” is w hat our modern 
theologieal dictionaries give us us 
the explanation of the word ^‘pil- 
grimage.’** And wo picture to our- 
selves at once, if we cfUl np ourmo- 
tions of the pilgrim apart from the 
accident of theological association, 
a weary, way-worn traveller, volun- 
tarily expatriating himself for a 
while, from a high religious motive, 
making an ascc^ticism more or less 
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strict a necessanr port of his vow, and 
looking forward, as the termination 
of his wanderings, not to the city or 
the shrine towards which his vow 
leads him — and here lies the great 
failure in the analogy — but to tho 
country from which he set out. Not 
merely to reach Jerusalem, or Rome, 
or Loretto, 'was the real pilgrim’s 
object, but to return to his own 
homo, and resume his place in so- 
ciety when his penance was com- 
pleted, or his religious standing 
secured. It is plain that this is not 
the idea conveyed in iiny passage 
where the word occurs in the Bible ; 
it could not be, for pilgrimage is of 
necessity a comparatively modern 
idea ; and one rather wonders, when 
one comes to think about it, that the 
Puritan writers especially, excellent 
nien, who hated palmer, and xxaiance, 
and absolution, and religious vows, 
with an honest and hearty hatred, 
should have been so veiy fond of the 
word. Bunyan’s j)ilgrim is, in fact, 
no pilgrim at all ; the very last thing 
he would have wished to do woula 
have been to return to the City of 
Destruction where he wns born ; he 
is a trav(dlcr, and a soldier; and 
these are the real similitudes which 
the sacred writers use. Man is a W’ay- 
farer, life is a journey ; man is a 
soldier, life a campaign ; but surely 
the soldier will hardly fight the 
better for looking upon his Vocation 
as a hardship, or the traveller g(‘t 
through hisjoumey more successfully 
for groaning at every step. 

But I find myself bjiscly taking 
advantage of the preacher’s privilege 
of having no one to contradict me, to 
add another to the dull sermons in- 
flicted on a helpless public, — and un- 
der such a shabby dis^ise too ! My 
apology is, that I wnuTd not willingly 
be suspected, even over a cigar, of 
throwing the slightest ridicule, inten- 
tional or otherwise, upon any Bcriy>- 
tural view of human life ; nut if it 
turns out to be only a theological 
view instead of a scriptilral one, I 
have not the slightest additional re- 
spect for it on that ground ; it must 
stand or fall by its own w^eight, and 
put up with a little rough handling 
like tne rest of us ; if it be not ort}u>~ 
doxy, but only ?/oM7*-doxy, as Swift 
has it, then let it teke its chance. 


I argue, then, if you w^ill have it 
still that life is a pilgrimage— (and 
reaUy Bunyan and Bishop Patrick, 
to say nothing of the resuscitated 
Guillaume de Guileville, have had 
possession of the field so long tliat it 
may ^cm ungrateful as 'well as hujie- 
less to try to dispossess them) — at all 
events, there can be no objection to 
boiling the peas. In fact, the great 
mistake we are all apt to mak(! is the 
not doing so. Troubles wo shall all 
have, plenty of them, Heaven help 
us ! But it has been admirably said, 
that ‘Hhe worst are those which 
never come ; certainly they are 
those which we rup to meet half- 
way, and look at through magnify- 
ing-glasses when they do arrive*. If 
life must be a pilgrimage, let us i)iit 
a stout heart to it, and not make 
it a more painful one than it need 
be. L(*t UB set the palmer’s hat on 
jauntily, and take a little wine with 
us in that mediajval-looking bottle. 
The peas must be in the slioes ; that 
makes part of our sentence ; little 
things in themselves, but witJi a 
wuudciful capacity lor making lliein- 
selves unph*asant ; but there can b(*, 
no religious or moral obligation 
against boiling them, and the difibr- 
ciice it makes is wonderful. This 
secrefo per css* rfclicc is not a dillieult 
one, yet few things seem so little un- 
derstood by the pilgrims of this highly 
civilised nineteenth century. Some 
men, instead of boiling their peas, 
seem to take a pride and pleasure in 
choosing for themselves the largest 
and the hardest— Brobdigiiag mar- 
rowfats — and disposing them con- 
scientiously under the tcndoiijst 
places. It would be notliiugto tlitm 
to walk through life without a griev- 
ance. Grievances an* part of their 
inherited privileges as Englishmen. 
They must have come in with Magna 
Charta and Habeas Corpus. We 
have been called “a nation of grum- 
blers ; ” and most of us prolmbly take 
it as a compliment. There was once 
a difficulty amongst the schoolmen 
in finding out for the human species 
its proper logical differentia (mean- 
ing thereby, my unlogicid friend, that 
which specially distiu^ishes men 
from other animals) ; Plato, as is 
well known, had marked him down 
os a “ feathcrlcBS biped,” which was 
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irreverently illustrated by one of his 
scholars by pluckiug a cock (probably 
a cochin-china), and turning him out 
in the lecture-room as “ Plato’s man ; ” 
some one (jIsc suggested “ laughing,’’ 
but was met by tne case of the hy- 
ena. “Rational” was a characteris- 
tic which would obviously occhr to 
many ; but such a shallow definition 
could not stand for a moment before 
any one who had seen the learned 
}jg, and compared him with some of 
ns human visitors. It must have 
boon a Briton who at last hit upon 
tlie happy conceit of man’s being a 
“discontented” animal; that this 
was what our modem teachers call 
his normal state, and that such a 
tiTin could not lie truly predicated 
of any other creature uuder the sun. 
They might be discontented, it is true, 
accidentally, as tlic logicians have it ; 
the cochin-china, for instance, with 
notliing to cover his ridiculous legs, 
tin; pig in a gate, th(; hyena in the 
zoological garthms ; but discontent, 
pur et stmpltj was the high distinc- 
tion of the nobler animal alone. 

It seems a distinerton never likidy 
to be lost in ourbrancli of the human 
fjiiiiilv Ibr want of due assertion. If, 
as paheontologists assure us, certain 
extinct species, alike in all their or- 
dinary developments, are still dis- 
tinguished from tJie existing type, 
and recognised at once and for ever 
as extinct species by some variety 
in the formation of the jaw, or dis- 
tribution of tlie teeth, or cipially 
minute but certain difierenccs ; and 
if time and climate seem to operate 
so wonderfully as to affect even the 
workings of nature, and induce her 
to modify the moulds of lier original 
creation, so that the elephant of our 
days is not the elephant of the 
pliocene formation ; and if ever the 
march of civilisation has a somewhat 
similar efiect, and future, generations 
can no longer show the bump of 
grumblii^ on their improved crani- 
ums ; stin, when the fossil Briton of 
the age of Blackwoo<Vs Magazine is 
dug up by that New Zealander 
(what a useful person he is !) he will 
assuredly carry some slight but dis- 
tinctive mark in his conformation to 
vindicate his claim to a separate 
label in the museum as an undoubted 
“ homo prim,igeniu6 maUeontmimr 


“ Why shan’t I hiss ? ” says the 
free and indepemdent Briton in the 
pit. “ I’ve got a right to hiss ; I’ve 
paid my money.” This is the prin- 
ciple upon which a good many of us 
seem to go throughout life. “We 
are not here for amusement, or for 
pleasure ; that’s all very well ; but 
we go for our rights : some people 
are weak enough to be gratified by 
the entertainment provided for us ; 
they laugh and enjoy themselves, be- 
cause they don’t know better : but 
we see a good many hitches in the 
erformance ; it’s not so good as we 
avo seen — not so good as it ought 
to be : we flatter ourselves that we 
arc rather good judges of this kind 
of thing ; and the advantage of being 
a good judge, you see, is, that while 
you are delighted, we are disgusted. 
Let’s hiss again — louder.” There 
you have the free translation of a 
good deal of what pusses for rather 
transcendental thinking. Take uji 
any modern poet, and see whotJier 
he do<;s not sing something after this 
tune. He is too wise for the world 
he lives in. Ho can see what you 
cannot — the snake in the grass, the 
poison in the flower. There was a 
time— before he was a po(;t — when 
his eyes, like yours, were blinded. 
He thougl’it this world rather a plea- 
sant place, in spite of many imper- 
fections. But now — ho flties you if 
you still think so -that’s all. Enjoy 
your innocent delusion ; bo happy, be 
contented, if such is your base na- 
ture. He forgives you, but he rather 
despises you : he could tell you a 
great deal, but you are not worthy 
of it ; so he puts it all into some 
very fine language for you, and then 
it remains like a sibyl’s oracle — mu- 
sical and mysterious. Men arc fond 
of murd(;ring Hamlet, both on the 
stage and off it ; there are plenty of 
aspirants to the character, with whose 
dispositions “ it goes so heavily, that 
this goodly frame the (;arth seems a 
sterile promontory— this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, no other 
thing than a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours.” 

If ever, my excellent, friend op- 
posite — if ever this morbid gloom 
threatens to close in upon you, as 
perhaps it docs upon us an sometimes, 
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let me beg you not to sit down and 
seutimcutalise about it If you have 
been indulging in too many of the 
good things of life, as is the case with 
a large class of discontented geniuses, 
take some blue pill. The world is 
not out of course— it’s your liver; 
it’s not philosophy— it’s bile. Or 
rush vigorously up the highest liill 
you can find; mount Arthur Seat, 
or climb Snowdon, if within reach : 
if it be your misfortune to live in a 
fiat country, get up a tree or a church- 
tower. Get a higher view of life. 
Enlarge your mental horizon, and 
stn*tcli your legs at the same time. 
I'hings will soon look very different. 
Or get on a good horse, if you are 
anything of a sportsman, and have a 
good burst after the hounds. Ride 
at everything : breaking your neck 
would not be of much consequence 
to yoursfdi*, in your present frame 
of mind, by your own admission ; 
and j)r()hably of none at all to 
the public generally. You'll ctmie 
liome another miui — if you don’t 
come homo on a hurdle. Or again, 
if you chance to have been living 
too low (a bad habit, unless it 
liave the excuse of necessity), “ in- 
dulge f/t'nio take a few glasses of 
wine— 'champagne, if you can get it ; 
even if not genuine Moet or Clicquot, 
it’s not the juice of* ])0r(lition (uuless 
it be niad<i of rhubarb) ; it has the 
merit, as w(‘ learn from good autho- 
l ity, of making glad the heart of man 
occasioTially ; try its eflect on yours. 
1 am supposing you, reinemb(*r, not 
to be fretting yourself about pitiful 
trifles, but to be indulging in that 
nobler form of discontent which is 
th(.‘ purgatory, we are told, of supe- 
rior minds —ihat misiuable undefined 
feeling of life's being a burden and a 
weariiit\ss, which may gomirally bo 
tra(;(3d to a torpid state of ilui bodily 
functions ; such a strange and humi- 
liating truth it is — wiiich we really 
stiould thank you philosophers to 
e.v])hiin to us — that the bculy fhus 
tyrannises over the spirit. Come, let 
me ludp you to a moral and physical 
ri'm(*dy combined. If you have not 
the nerve to hunt, and champagini 
lias long lost its charm, let us take 
ft walk. Si ep out briskly, and never 
mind the dirt. There sits Bill Green 


breaking stones ; he is paid by the 
yard, and will make about onO'and- 
nincpeiieo if he works hard as long 
as the light holds. Go and talk to 
him a bit ; he’ll be pleased to be 
'^treated as a human being, though he 
loses perhaps a pennyworth of time 
by it*; for he stops his hammer, out 
of courtesy, to answer you. “ Cold 
work this stone-breaking by the road- 
side. in November.” Well, Bill admits 
it; it is cold, but “it’s uneoinii^n 
fine dry weather for the time of year.” 
That’s Bill’s philosophy ; that’s how 
he boils his peas. There arc sermons 
in stones, you see, even in our g<;olo- 
gical generation. Don’t give Bill a 
traet in return ; that excellent lady 
who has just passed l)y before us, 
in a carriage and pair, witli crimson 
liveries and a very large coat-of-anus, 
has already given him one more than 
In* cun read. There it is, in Bill s 
liat ; entitled the Sturu'-brealrr, if 
you want to know- a very aiquopri- 
atc and taking allegory ; Bili s Jjcart 
being therein set forth in a figure as 
tin* stone, only harder— mueh harder. 
How came the kdy to know ? Sup- 
pose Bill now wi'ro to have an alle- 
gorical fit upon him, aud take u])on 
himself to spirilualiso that eliaiit- 
able and fashionable parly, with the 
bright liveries and fat liorses, into 
some comparison witli a certain 
other lady wts have lead of — in 
scarlet, and riding upon a ])cast, — 
bow would she like it f Bili lias his 
regular parson already, ami a loug- 
W'iinletl Independent preacher at tin*. 
II lee ting-house besides ; why is he to 
be made a mark for amateur a] lostles 
to practi.so at ? No — giv(* him six- 
pence- instead ; fourpence- halfpenny 
will maintain him in the weed which 
Ills soul l()V(;th for a week : and lie 
can buy two tracts of his own selec- 
tion, and somewhat li'ss personal, if 
he prcb.Ts it, with the od(l iliree- 
halfpcnco. 

There’s little Joe Twist going back 
to liis work ; he has to get up at five 
tlio:ie cold (lark mornings, and tramp 
miles in tlio fog to Squashtoii 
Farm ; but he lias Jiad his dinner 
HOW', and is as happy as a king. List- 
en I — he is w'histling “ Cheer boys, 
cheer” — ^admirably. He is but twelve 
years old, and he can drive a cart— 
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ay, and plough “ a bit ; ” and you 
couldn’t whistle half sis well, and 
don’t know the tune to begin with. 
And as to ploughing, Joe would 
give twopence, i)oor as he is, to sep 
oil at it ; and Joe carried his little 
rotlKir (he is two years younger, and 
k(‘eps the pigs) the first mile %ii his 
back this morning, because he cried 
BO witli his chilblains (did you ever 
try to put on stitf half-dried lioots, on 
a winter morning, with your feet all 
red l)listcrs 'I — tliat’s worse than peas 
in your shoes, 1 can tell you). Do 
you suppose Joo makes liirnself mi- 
serable about life, or his little brother 
cithm* ? iNot a bit of it. If you could 
only hear them as they come home 
along the road together at night, you 
would be surjirised at the fun they 
have in tlicm. They have got that 
for boiling peas, too, from 
s(nne merciful teaching which beats 
('V(in the modern national school- 
ninster ; and he has a first-class cer- 
tificate, and knows very, nearly as 
much as ho thinks ho docs, which is 
saying a great deal. 

Du you feel at all better? Your 
eyes lut)k iirightor already. Come, 
step out. I’m not going to let you 
off a yard under tcii miles. Stay^ * 
look (jver that gate. Tli(‘re fU’o three 
hearty young fellows playing skittles 
--fur boor, 1 have more than a suspi- 
cion- and 1 am afraid they ought to 
bt'. at work. For that matter, so 
perhaps ought you and 1. We have 
l)otIi played at skittles too, or some- 
thing worse, in onr time, when wc'. 
might have^ been doing better. Look 
how they enjoy it ! Should you mind 
having a game yoursidf now, suppos- 
ing the world and his wife were gone 
from liome, you know ? I sliouhlii’t ; 
but J had rather not drink llie beer. 
It will never do for ms two to sit in 
the seats of Minos and llhadainaiithns 
in judgment (*ven over tlieso poor 
scapc‘gTac(‘s. Tlii^y had far better 
be playing at skittles, and even drink- 
ing that vile ])ublican’s coiiijamnd, 
than be sitting dowu grumbling over 
th(! evils of the state of life to which 
it has pleased I’rovidenco to call 
them. Suppose they do lose half a 
day’s work ; let us only trust Fanner 
J obson, remembering his own delin- 
quencies, will not turn them off for 
it. “ It’s a poor heart that never re- 


joices.” That’s their motto-— and it 
contains as much wisdom, of a homely 
pattern, as many of the wise men’s 
maxims. 

So turn wc homewards, for these 
days soon close in. There stands Mrs 
Green, at her cottage door, waiting 
for lier Bill to come home from work. 
“ Wretched, slatternly woman ! ” 
Now, why call her names ? She is 
not your wife, remember. She is not 
that jKjrfect model of elegance and 
propriety in personal or household 
arrangements which you have had 
the good fortune to secure. If she 
were, you don’t suppose she would 
have married Bill Green, or have 
added very materially to his comfort 
if shc‘ had so far condescended. She 
would \'cry soon have put |x>or Bill’s 
pipe out, you may be sure. In his 
eyes, iwssibly, she is all that is desir- 
able as she is. He prefers her in a 
neifligee; or, shall we say, doesn’t 
care much about it, provided the 
bjicon and greens be hot. Coarse, but 
comfortal>le. She swore at Bill this 
morning, it is true, just before he 
went to work— a proceeding by no 
means to be defended ; but remember, 
Mrs lUicidamaiitlius— oil no, never 
swears ; certainly not ; probaWy 
doesn't know how — but convoyed to 
you this same raoniing, in the most 
J perfect lyp(i like an<l ladylike language, 
Jier distinct impression that you were 
a brute, and will probably, as you 
know, prcserv’^c in consequence a dig- 
nified and injured demeanour all day; 
whereas Bill and his wife will both, 
by this time, have quite forgotten 
their little dilFcrencc in the busy toil 
of their humble existence. Well, 
slattiirnlv I think you called her; but 
the time which the charming mistress 
of your establishment spends in 
adorning her stately person, poor 
Molly has employed in “ tidying up” 
for a sick neiglibour, and sat up with 
her half the night besides. It is 
difficult certainly, with our mo«lern 
notions, to recognise any sacredness 
in dirt ; but I ‘confess, under the cir- 
eunistane-os, I regard Mrs Green’s 
dishabille witJi much greater rever- 
ence than I could ever have bestowed 
upon that under-garment of pious 
memory which St Somebody (I forget 
her name, and in any case should 
suppress it froi© motives of delicacy^ 
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after wearing it unchanged for Bome 
fifteen yetirs, bequeathed to the kisses 
of the faithful. 

Don’t mistake me, my excellent 
and fastidious friend ; it is not that 
1 undervalue the delicacies and re- 
finements of life ; I would not have 
Mrs Green for my wife for any 
earthly consideration whatever j but 
1 hold this understratum of society 
to be a very necessary ])art of our 
social building. We must neither 
wish nor expect to find the high finish 
and the polish which we put very 
proi Perl y upon the upper works ; and 
we ought to be very thankful to find 
it so sound and strong at bottom. If 
life be really a sore pilmmage to any, 
it must surely be to these ; and see 
how easily and cheerfully they take 
it. We are ve^ bu^ some "of us 
just at present, in St raid’s and else- 
where, with special missions and 
snecial services for the working- 
classes ; very excellent things if ju- 
diciously managed : we cun teach 
them many things, no doubt, and it 
is well tliat we should ; but there are 
a good many lessons on the other 
hand, and these not the least import- 
ant, which wo may w'ell learn from 
them. 

We may take it as a j^etty certain 
symptom that we have not much to 
complain of in earnest, that we are 
all apt to fuss ourselves so much 
about trifles. The groans of the 
Britons are the highest possible tri- 
bute to the working of our national 
institutions. When you sec; the 
columns of the Times occupied with 
the letters of Paterfamilias about his 
coals— about his Ijeer — about the 
ten minutes he was detained so un- 
warrantably at Crewe Junction — 
about the "extra shillings which his 
heir-apparent has to pay for knock- 
ing-in late at Cambridge, and the 
half-crown he was charged at Didd- 
lum's hotel for that last becf-Bteak 
—you may be pretty sure that, if you 
turn to the trade report” of the 
same date, you will find that things 
look lively at Birmingham— that the 
market is “ quite cheerful ” at Leeds 
— that there are no bread-riots at 
Manchester— and that, with wheat 
down to thirty-five shillings a quar- 
ter^ fanners are the onl^ grumblers. 
The broadsheets froio Printing-house 


Square had no room for hotel-bills 
and railway grievances on the lOth 
of April 1848. At that date Pater- 
familias W'as probably wielding a 
special constable’s stafi' instead of a 
goose-quill, and the “ thirsty soul ” 
barricading himself in his cellar. W'e 
never ‘heard much about these suf- 
ferers while we had the llussianwar 
on uur hands ; when there is real 
distress in the household, the must 
querulous children learn to hold 
their tongues. 

Look at some of the popular griev- 
ances of late years which these irri- 
table old gentlemcm, not content with 
exasperating themselves, liiive in- 
sisted on plaguing the public with. 
Take the crusade against street 
music. It disturbs them, forsooth ! 
Disturbs who, or what ? Some con- 
ceited prig of an author hiimmeriiig 
his brains over a production which, 
for his credit and his pocket’s sake, 
he had better burn ; some iiiathema- 
tician intent upon squaring the 
circle, or some nervous patient who 
dislikes a noise. Grant all the facts, 
that they are so disturbed ; they are 
very small units in tin; city popula- 
tion, and we luive no more right 
M’batcver, fur their mere comfort and 
conveiiiiincii, to stop tlu‘ street band 
tliaii we have to stop the street 
omnibus or Pickforas waggons. 
How arc the little London boyi^ to 
learn the airs out of the new operas 
if you stop the barrel-organs ? They 
are much more popular, and (;vcry 
whit as useful, as two-tninls of the 
books wc print, and the discoverit s 
we announce so grandfy. If ever 
any atUnupt is mmie to put these un- 
fair and Bem.sh restrictions upon one 
of the few innocent enjoyments (few 
enough they are I) open to the child- 
ren of the streets, l(it us liopt^ that 
our friends at St Paul’s will not think 
it beneath their dignity to devote a 
little “ special service” to this point 
also. Let us have the strtM 3 t-prcacher 
by all means ; but save us also the 
street-musician, even if one per an- 
num of our city geniuses goes mad 
under the infliction. There was a 
war of much the same kind waged 
a year or two ago, ag<aiuBt hoo])6 ou 
the pavement ; they were found to 
be in the way of respectable elderly 
ladies, and the hoops, I am afraici. 
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have hccii banished in consequence ; 
though, if the truth were known, it 
would be found also that elderly 
ladies, what with themselves, their 
poodles in a string, and occasionally 
their Bath-chairs, were much morC 
in the way of the little boys ; but 
then they, poor fellows, couM not 
write to the Times on their side of 
the question. 

What an exaggerated amount of 
indignation* w(‘ have lately been 
pestered with, levcdled against the 
French passport system !— more mis- 
chievous than ordinary grumblinga 
in this, that there was an attempt 
evidently made to get up a national 
in-fc(diug on the subject, which has 
happi ly 1 )cen an u t ter, failure. Th ere 
never was, as a matter of fact, any 
diificulty on the subject, except to a 
select few, citiior dctermiiKidly ol> 
stiniipj or hopelessly stupid. And 
even if there had been, what right 
have we to complain of another 
nation’s rc([iiireriieuts as to its vis- 
ilors 'l May not our police regula- 
tions a])pear to some foreigners 
t qmilly vexatious, unnecessary, and 
ridiculous ? Wliat do(*s our honest 
(German friend say of us in his Insart, 
when first he spells out that barbar- 
ous notice at London Bridge railway 
station — “ Smoking strictly prohi- 
bited ” 'i and when, after sitting in 
dudgeon for the first tw’cnty miles of 
his journey, be discovers, by a direc- 
tor getting in with a cigar in his 
mouth, wliat this strict jirohibition 
amounts to ^ The Japanese ladies, 
we arc told by “our special corre- 
spondent,” do their tubbing publicly 
at their street-doors, and enjoy at 
the same time the morning’s gossip 
wdth their friends as they pass. K u w 
imagine one of those pnftty innocents 
taking lodgings in Kcgcnt Street, in 
the city of the western barbarians, 
arnl proceeding^ without the slightest 
intention of giving offence, to do 
after the custom of her country. 
She would have policemen B 1 to 
09 down upon her in no time ; aUd 
if fortunate enough to escape being 
carried off straightway on a stretcher 
(covorcil with the sergeant’s great- 
coat) to the nearest lock-up, would at 
all events have it pretty severely im- 
pressed upon her tnat, in this land of 
boasted liberty, wo are weak enough 


to insist, upon all such occasions, on 
the most stringent precautionary 
measures in the way of blinds and 
curtains. Suppose, further, that this 
unprotected female, thus inhospit- 
ably treated, writes a statement of 
her grievance to the Times (who, of 
course, keep a Japanese scholar on 
the strength of their establishment), 
inveighing loudly agf^t the dread- 
ful state of morality m this country, 
where even common cleanliness is 
rohibited on the score of propriety ? 
really don’t sec in what the cases 
differ. The Fy i chief, if he will walk 
along the Strand, must wear a shirt ; 
it’s a fancy of ours — a weakness per- 
haps, but wc insist upon it ' if he 
objects to comply with our police re- 
gulations, he can stay at home. He 
may eat his wife there, if bo is very 
fond of lier ; he mustn’t here on any 
account. Those are the little draw- 
backs to a residence in London. So 
th(i French Emperor too has his 
little prejudices. A bit of paper 
with Lord Malmesbury’s seal and 
autograph must be about yoiir per- 
son, if you wish to enjoy the baths 
at. Dieppe, or sun yourself on the 
Boulevard des Italiens. It’s of no 
use, that’s very true ; a mere piece 
of botheration (so is a shirt to a man 
who is not used to it ) ; but the cus- 
toms of the country require it. There 
is no more to bo said, if you wrotcj 
for a w^eck on the subject. " We don’t 
think the French Empire much the 
safer for passports ; perhaps neither 
the Japanese nor tlic Fijian may 
think the morality of London much 
the better for its (Irapcry. 

But the fact is, that to some people, 
everything they don’t happen to like 
is at once vote<l “ an intolerable nui- 
sance.” Not having their share of 
the real hardships of this world, they 
compensate themselves by making 
the most of minor ones. To the 
Sybarite the cramplcd rose-leaf might 
have, been a real torment. Some 
people, having nothing better to 
annoy them, spend halfrheir lives in 
scolding their servants, and all to no 
puqiose, as they innocently assure 
you. “It’s no use speaking:” of 
course it isn’t, if it is only to say the 
same thing over and over again. 
Why waste breath and temper ? If 
you have been unlucky enough to got 
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a bad servant, cither get rid of him 
or her at once — or, if that be incon- 
venient, make the beat of the bad bar- 
gain as long as it lasts. All the al- 
chemy of scolding in the world will 
never transmute a ten-pound buttons 
into a fifty-^inea Imtler, or teach 
the plain cook to toss up an omelet 
like Soycr. Girls will have followers, 
dass will break, and china chip, as 
long as the nature of all such frail 
vessels remains unchanged. If such 
trifles are too much for your temper, 
there is no remedy but to keep an 
establishment of one-eyed Gorgons, 
and drink out of wooden bowls. Ser- 
vants arc “the greatest plague in 
life,” we have heard pretty often ; 
some day, if the march of education 
goes ouj and we all take to writing 
our autobiographies, we may hope to 
have the servants’ opinimi of the mas- 
ters and mistresses. Tlien, again, 
how miserable some people make 
themselves and their children, by a 
perpetual worry about trifles. They 
adopt an insane* view of the merits 
of order and regularity, and sacriflexj 
their own and every one else’a com- 
fort to an attempt to regulate the 
versatile human instincts like apiece 
of clockwork. I once spent a week 
in one of these well-ordered families : 
it was a great punishment to me ; I 
hope also in 8<imc degree to my eu- 
tertaiiKTS. The iron rule of tliat 
house was “ a place for cveiy thing, 
and everytliing in its place.” I 
w’asrf t. I’he disgrace iny somewhat 
vagrant habits led me into there was 
dreadful. The verv first morning I 
opene*! Paterfamilias’s newspaper, 
which w'as alw’ays laid in one parti- 
cular 8i)ot upon the brcakfast-tablc, 
never to be violated by any hand but 
his. There I stood, with my back 
to the fire, conning the outspread 
sheets, and nodding a cheerful good- 
morning to my host when he entered. 
I had the hardihood even to read to 
him (out of his own paper !) the last 
Indian despatch— very politely, as 
I thought — #nd to request his as- 
sistance to ‘decipher the possible 
place intended by a dozen let- 
ters which the telegraph clerk ap- 
peared to have selected at random. 
To do him justice, he bore this in- 
road on his rights with tolerable out- 
w^ard composure ; but I was formally 


made aware, on the first opportunity, 
by Mrs P., of the outrage I had com- 
mitted, and made to feel as uncom- 
fortable as I deserved. Then I left 
my handkerchief on the drawing- 
room floor, one glove on the librarjy 
table, another in the governess s 
parasol (which certainly was not tlie 
jdace for it, and how it got there I 
nave no conception), and was for- 
mally presenti^d with each article 
separately, and an accpuiit of its 
discovery, in the presence of the 
whole family assembled for dinner. 
One day the whole household wms 
under strict cross-examination as to 
who had come into the drawing-room 
with dirty shoes. I wm tluj culprit, 
of course, but I was too great a 
coward to confess ; besides, the lady 
knew perfectly W'cll who it was, but 
was |K)litc enough to entertain the 
fiction that such conduct was im- 
possible in any well-bred person : it 
must have been one of the children 
or the housemaids, of course ; and 
llie whole investigation was int(‘nded 
for my solemn w^aruing and iinprovc?- 
meiit ; just as thev used to wlii]) a 
little boy viciariously to strike t<‘rror 
into misiKdiaving little princes. Then 
the terrible punctuality wdiich made 
slaves of all of us, and kept mo 
always looking at my w^atch, and 
ahvays afraid of being late for some- 
thing, as indeed 1 w*as ouco for din- 
ner, in spite of all precautions— four 
minutos and a half exactly. Shall I 
ever forget it ? If they only had had 
tlic charity to alt down quietly with- 
out me — if they had put me off with 
no soup, cold fish, and the last ragged 
cut of the mutton— if they had sent 
me to bed without any dinner at all, 
as once hapfieiied to me when I was 
a littl(5 boy — or inflicted upon me any 
other reasonable and humane form 
of punishnuJiit : but no ; there they , 
were all waiting for me in the draw’- 
ing-room, all standing up, the door 
set wide open, and the head of the 
family opening fire upon me at once, 
before I was well inside it, with, 

“ Mr , will you take in Mrs 

P.” Of course, I hammere<l and 
stammered over an apology—" quite 
unintentional,” and so forth. ‘‘Oh, 
of course they knew it must be quite 
unintentional ; only ” — in a semi- 
whisper — " Mr P. did not like wait- 
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ing for his dinner.” There was an 
abominable child, too, in that family, 
the very incarnation of premature 
method and order. All the other 
children had redeeming points of care- 
lessness and destructiveness about* 
them ; and we soon established a 
sort of freemasonry among ouraslves 
as fellow-culprits, trying to ktiep each 
other out of scrapes’ as much as pos- 
sible ; thc^ conveying to mo pri- 
vate warnings as to how soon the 
prayer-bell would ring in the morn- 
ing, and in how many minutes the 
carriage would be at the door, and 
furnishing me with^uch valuable 
secret intelligence as to the enemy’s 
v.’eak points, and the interpretation 
of the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, to whom I was in cajitivity ; 
and I finding substitutes for irn- 
j)oundc<l pencils^ mending a broken 
(Jupid who carried ilie wax matches 
I in his quiver, brushing the boys’ 
clothes after birds-nesting, “before 
Mamma saw them,” and actually 
cutting up tlie riliboii of my cyc-glass 
* into shoe-ties for one young lady who 
AVMS gciK'rally in trouble upon that 
scor(\ Put as to the imp T sjieak of, 
he was irreproachable. If 1 left the 
tloor open, lie got up and shut it, not 
quietly, you umlcrstand, but offi- 
ciously and rcjiroachfully. If I look 
down a volume from its shelf, and it 
left my liiiiid for one niomeut, if ho 
could get at it, it was up in its place 
again before I knew what had become 
of it. I took courage one cold morn- 
ing, there being no one but he and I 
in tht' room, to stir the fire, and jmt 
the poker, when 1 had done with it, 
under the grate (which I take to be 
the natural place for a poker), wh(m 
up jumps this well-b^iaved little 
monster, and arranges it by rule and 
measure where he has been told it 
ought to be. I take credit to myself 
for very great forbearance— he and I 
being alone— that I clieckc<l an in- 
clination to punch his head with it. 
Is it excusable in any rational beings 
to put themselves under such a life- 
long penance as this, and to bring 
up their children, and force the un- 
liappy stranger whom they get with- 
in their gates, to do likewise ? 

As to tlio thousand petty vexations 
which we invent for ourselves in an 
over-civilised state of society, they 


have been the stock subject of satire 
ever since satire existed : they have 
been preached at till we are tired of 
the text, and laughed at (in other 
people) till wo can laugh no longer. 
Still, to this mom(mt, in our own 
rank of society, they make the daily 
bitterness of life. \Ve tonnent our- 
selves because Mr A cut us in the 
street ; because the B’s did not ask 
us to dinner : because we were asked 
to meet the C’s, and not the D’s ; or 
because the E’s saw us getting out of 
a second-class railw’'ay carriage. Not 
one of these things makes the slight- 
est real difierence to our comfort or 
happiness ; and in nine out of ten of 
such cases, no one is conscious of any 
neglect or annoyance but ourselves. 
Our imagination supplies the peas, 
in this case, and our vanity will not 
suffer US to try tlic boiling plan. 

Look at the British pilgrim again 
on his foreign travels. He halts 
considerably over the passport diffi- 
culty, we have observed, at starting. 
But boil his peas, indeed !— not he ; 
not if he knows it. , He limps along 
upon little worries of his own crea- 
tion, proud of them as if they wove 
the ancestral gout that proves his 
pedigree ; and comes home with sore 
toes in consequence. He calls for 
his bottled stout in the most impos- 
sible places, and grumbles if he is 
cliarg(‘d in i)ioporti()n to the distance 
from Messrs Guinness and Co. The 
scene in Tano'edj where his English 
body-servants think it rather hard 
not to have lump sugar with their 
coffee in the Arab slieikb’s tent in 
the desert, and lament over “ the fa- 
mily prayers and the home-brewed,” 
is no exaggeration whatever; if it 
never literally occurred, we may, any 
of us, sec the ditto of it enacted over 
ami over again. 

Turk, sir, you’re asleep. And my 
cigar is out. The remark, sir, which 
I was about to address in conclusion 
to you or to any other traveller on 
the road of life is— take things easy. 
If I may be allowed to quote an 
ancient vernacular poet — 

"A light heart and a thin pair of brooches 
Will go through the world, bravo boys.” 

To which may be added, by way of 
corollary, that a grumbling, discon- 
tented spirit will fret through the 
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stoutest corduroys in comparatively 
no time. There will be trials duly ap- 
pointed for you, penances which you 
must perform whether or no; but 
even these will hardly be lightened by 
meting a long face. And there will 
be stiU more of which the making 
and the mending will lie entirely 
in your own hands. If you choose 
to speculate in annoyances, there lies 
a large field open to you, between 
your < own we^aknesses and your 
neighbour’s. But let me advise you 
not to take more sliarcs than you 
can help. Have as high an opi- 
nion of yourself and your deserts 
as you please, but don’t expect to 
cut all tne world out after j^our own 
pattern. Keep a good digestion, if 
possible, and a cheerful temper ; it’s 
<)a8y enough to laugh when you win ; 
but, you may depend upon it, it 
will ])rovo a great advantage to your 
l)lay in the end, to be able to laugh 
when you lose. If you go by rail, 
don't worry yourself about tlie train 
being ten minutes behind time ; it’s 
your very idle men, be it remarked, 
M'hose minutes arc always so im- 
mensely valuable. You will be quite 
in time for all you have to do if you 
don’t start for another half-hour ; 
and may count yourself luckier than 
many of your neighbouraif you don’t 
arrive sometimes before you arc 
wanted. Don’t fret about being ex- 
pected at hojue ; you’ll find your 
chaste “ Lucroce combing the fleocc 
{i. e, doing her crochet) under the 
midnight” moderator with the ut- 
most paticuce, even if you are a few 
minutes after your time. Don’t 
stamp about the platform ; don’t 
threaten the company with an 


action ; don’t write to . the Tlmn ; 
buy a copy instead, and amuse 
yourself with Paterfamilias and his 
troubles in print. And when the 
train comes up at last and you take 
*your seat, don’t tell us how very 
superior tljo French and Austrian 
carris.ges are, with their plate glass 
and morocco leather; go and live 
in France or Austria if you prefer it, 
and sec how mueh better off you fiiia 
yourself there. You will be apt to 
find in those strongly - governed 
countries an extra pea or two in 
your shoes that will pinch you ]»re|ity 
considerably before you have been 
naturalised there long. 

There was a "solemn dictum of 
Pythagoras' wliich much puzzled his 
scholars, and hfw been a pcu-plexity 
to the learned ever since— ^‘Abstain 
from beans.” Some think it con- 
tained a deep political allusion - 
beans being the substitute for voting - 1 
papers at Atlu iis— and that cxb nd- 
ing, as he no doubt meant it to do, 
to future ages, it convoys to us a 
w'aniing against having anything t<?; 
do with Mr Bright and the ballot. 
Others suppose that it referred to 
his doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, and that he feared be 
might some dj^" be guilty ol' eating 
his gruiidmother in the bodily shape 
of a haricot, Possiblv, like some 
other wise men, he did not quite 
understand himself ; possibly it was 
t)nly intended as a burlesque ypon 
all senUiiitious i>hilosophy, Let mo 
offer, as an appro])riato pendant to 
that great man 8 saying, tbis^which, 
not being a grwit man, I have ftlt 
bound to explain— “ Ik)il your peas.” 
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AN ANaUNQ SAUNTBB IN SUTHERLAND. 

During summer, oue of the Quar- msy be of |i#^to som^ thbse #bp 
terly Reviews —it is neither necessary, may read % .and do 

nor convenient to remember whmh of great ham^^xit. to thc^4 . who ||ihy 
that now numerous family^indulged prefer to Tead sdm^^ hnd 

itself incidentally in some remarks to better. * 
the effect that it is retj preaumptu- The best though not neaiw;^y 
ous in people to write (in Magazines, to Sutherlandshire and 
we presume) 'abhut sneh matters as is by steamer th|rough the 
angling, because anglers form a very There are two rodtes, or tvi^'ways 
small community, and the subject of “ doing ” the route, GH^^W; or 
cannot haim cither interest or amuse- Greenock being in both casi& 
m^t for anybody else. With defer- starting-point— by the Kyles of Bi^te 
ence, this doctrine— though delivered and the Crinan Canal to Obhn, 
with nil that solemnity and air of sleeping at that town of hotels a 
old experience which, somehow or night, and catching the Skye steamer 
another, periodicals published no at a reasonable hour in the morning j 
ofteiier than once in three months or taking the Skye steamer when it 
think it necessary to assume as so^ leaves the Clyde in the evening, and 
as they are born— is reidly what tile spending the night (in a comfortable 
^ ])olite call nonsense, and the more^oi^ berth), rounding that inscrutable im- 
didtnish. In the hrst and least pediment to navigation, called Can- 
aiiglers arc not so small a eommuhtty tyre, which is so wonderfully and in- 
as the reviewer solemnly assumes, conveniently made, that, after steam- 
k but n very large one, with many ana , ing swiftly all ni^ht, you find yourself 
various claims to have their waht^i' at wakening within three or four 
supplied and their words listened to; miles of where you were at bedding, 
and, secondly and conclusively, it is Take it either vr&y (of course, the 
a fallacy of great size and entire hdt*-. route is the same irbm Oban north- 
lowness to say that people take nO wai*ds),you have what many, and we 
interest in anything they have not among them, regard aS the finest scon- 
secn or cannot do. As well almost cry in tho three kingdom^ viewed 
say tliat peoj)lo will not read about in comfort ahd luxury from vessels 
countries they have not vi^ted or rushing smoothly cflong at from ten 
do not trade with, or that p^le to eighteen miles an hour (eighteen 
cannot br expected to ibok atpictures uriles is nothing to tlie “ Iona,” one of 
tlipy could not paint, as mainfeift, like the noble steamers of the fleet of 
this excessively grave, au 4« Messrs Hutcheson dr Co., the Arm 

pcct, reverend seignior, thht it iSi im- which, barring an occsasional rebel- 
pcrtinenco or boredom to write about lion by ti^e west wind, rules the 
a sport which all have not the oppejf- ^Hebridean waves). Nowhere can 
tunity or tho indin atioh. to pjigactise. you make so sudden and deep a 
‘‘^Withthese views”(aBi)ii)pVsay in plunge' /rom multitude to solitude, 
giving a toast or proposing a resolu- from city to desert. This hour you 
tion, after they have signally failed are leaviiig the crammed jmd roaring 
to give you A view, of anything), and streets df the second city of the 
having also in view two excellent United Kingdom ; as you pass on, 
little books* which last summer your^cars are deafened, yet your 
brought forth, we venture to .think heart cheered, by the din of thousands 
tJiat a short and rude accdtfnt of of hamn^rs dosing rtvets up ” in 
some experiences acquired . iii a thoen sta^y ocean giants which in 
saunter rotmd^he remotew^d tough, a fm more will be dotting ^ 

but (in an angling point of Hjiew) l^xmah . AustrMi^ was; and 
paradisiacal county of Sutherlind, the next h0;U3r ]ybaw BWeei^^ 

Jl--; ^ 

* Salmon’ Casts and Stray Shota^ by JoHJf CbtxjUHOtTN, Baq. ; and The Tourist's 
and Atif/ler's Guide to the North of Scotland, fey Andrsw Youxq, luverahin. 
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past deserts tbinly peopled by men of 
another race and language, within 
hearing of the bleat of the sheep 
upon the twf kept fresh by the ocean 
spray, and in the very diwow of the 
towering cliffs vHiich 

sentinel llli|^%ioifn round and defy 
the Altanwe m|&t. On ward, be- 
tween a BosriTufe^d mamlandi and 
a chAbi of island^ as tirge .as coun- 
ties ^through labyriifSis of islets, 
pastiterrit^^es and towers of poetic 
©r hwtoric fame— 

pita dark and Colonsay, 

'And aihthe prroupa of i«leta gay, 

That "guard famed Staffa round/’ 

— Isla, Jura., Scarba, Mull, Coriy- 
vreckan, Duntrune, Dunolly, Dim- 
staffnage, Duart—till, shooting out 
into^pen-ocoAn from, “ dark Mull, 
thy mighty Sound/* you see, far be- 
yond the mountains of Morven, out 
ngain.st the northern horizon, the 
wonderful jicaks of the CucluilHns of 
Skye, appearing less like mountains 
than the most gorgeou.s and fantastic 
gift that the Atlantic ever sent to 
cloiul-laTul. Then tlie ocean-battered 
Ardnamurehan— jilmost alone, of all 
that coast, without an island break- 
water ; thestony wilderness of Arisnigj 
green yet drear fflenelg ; high Kin- , 
tail,” with its shores smiling to the 
sea, and its needlo-piintedmountams 
assailing the skv— and you are at tli(‘ 
southern end of the almost unvisited 
mountains of Western Ross, whieh, 
with various degrees of grandeur, 
but in unbroken series, wall the At- 
lantic for seventy miles northwards. 
The probability is, that the steamer 
diverges up some of those sea-lochs 
which, running far into the country, 
form its chi(jf sonrees of communica- 
tion with the world. This indeed, 
the most roadless district in the three 
kingdoms. It was a worthy clergy- 
man, in one of its least deflate por- 
tions, who, urging a late aged and 
illustriously obese Scotch judge to' 
pay him a visit, gave him the entic- 
ing assurance that there was a good 
bridle-road to within twenty miles of 
the place ! It i« generally the case that 
the vo\'ager for Sutherland has, also 
p opportunity for two orthrec j^ottrs* 
inspc(5tion of that people, strahgely 
habited in more than one sense, and 
those bogs so flat and bleak and 


wet, both of which Sir James Mathe- 
Boii of the Lewes, with i)rincely mu- 
nificence of heart and purse, is seek- 
ing to reclaim. And then straight 
across tlie Miiish, past the Shiant 
Isles, which Dr M'CulIoch speaks of 
as rivals to Staffa,but which almost 
nobody goes or can get to sec, having 
all the grandest mountain-districts of 
Scotland, from Cape Wrath to the 
Point of Ardnamuretan, spread out 
before you, like a migh^ sea in wild 
commotion. As our destination is 
Sutherland, and as wo are neither 
able nor disposed to do all the moun- 
tains bjr the way, wt. have perhaps 
been loitering, or even twaddling; 
but where the route is, for two days 
and nights, through a succe.«sion of 
the grandest scenery in the British 
Islainis, it is impossible and imde- 
sirable to get along as quickly and 
silently as if you were on the Edin- 
burgb.ond Glasgow Railway. 

tte first view of Sutherland, ap- 
proached from the Atlantic, gives a 
pretty correct idea of the chnr.'ict er- 
istics of itssetmery. The most con- 
spicuous object is a gigantic conical 
Dioiiptain, close on the sea, standing 
apart from all rivals, though ringed 
round by some satellites ; and far 
iidapd^ou see a re]>etition of the 
sai^e ijffect in greater degree- a few 
peaks standing in ap]>arent isolation, 
bau^ty and jqyeighbonrless, with no 
children round their knees, "i’herc 
are here, strictly speaking, no great 
mountain-rauges, but rather a moh 
of ' destitute ’of 'arrangement — 

with and another there, and 
a tbitd .yonder, raising tlieir heads 
calmly and loftily out of the tumult 
— ^^fleren& like heaven, above the 
douds.” Ron^ of them attain to a 
very great altitudc» or rather none of 
them, in mere height, rival Ben Mac- 
dhui or Ben NeviSk- the former of 
which, in the rec^l^^jompetition for 
greatest height au^g the mounta ins, 
conducted under the patronage of the 
Board of Ordnance, came in winner 
over the latter by only fourteen feet ; 
but their shapes and postures are 
for the most part magnificent, and 
broadly varied— Coint^^ rising sharp 
from Loch Assynt and the sea, with 
walls of precipices and gloomy fis- 
sures ; Ben Hope, smooth and hand- 
some, lifting himself from a smiling 
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vale ; Ren Loyal, heaved up an enor- 
mous “ hulking ” mass from a wilder- 
ness of darksome hogs and inky lochs. 
It is not height merely that makes 
mugnifieence m mountains, but shape^ 
clothing, and accessories. The grand- 
est and most impressive mountain- 
scenery in Great Britain is ndt that 
of lien Nevis or Ben Maedhui, but 
that of tlie Cuchullins in Skye, the 
highest of them being only about 
2000 feet in altitude, but rising stern 
and sharp from the sea to the seldom-- 
absent cloinls— shaped on the ex- 
tremest alpine model, but with wild 
and wondrous variety — scowding, 
dark, and naked, from base to peak, 
and afllicting the beholder with a 
feeling of what is meant by the black- 
ness of desolation. 

" The ogKTC^ed soil, 
iii.'UH' ])otriiic, cold and dry, 
As witlj a trklont Mxioto.” 

Thou :h in Sutherh'ind scenery you 
have no far -stretching moimtain- 
niiiges, and few long-withdrawing 
glens, you have things as fine and 
more ran*. There are one, two, or 
lierhaps three routes iicnetmtiug 
through tile country, by which, fol- 
lowing chains of fakes, you have 
long vist.'is and easy sinuosities be- 
tween walls of mountains; but by 
the roads round the coast, which are 
tlie most attractive, espe^oially for tlie 
angler, you proceed over a series of 
violent and comparatively short un- 
dulations, which in most countries 
wouhl be regarded as a 8uc.:e5sion 
not of mere heights and hbUows; but 
of peaks and pits. Taken in this 
way, which is the way in whictyoii 
see most of what is peculiar or cha- 
racteristic of Sutherland, you fmd 
the country a scries of cups or basins, 
of which you are alternately toppling 
over the* rim, dr sweltering at the 
bottom. As you journey, you have 
on one hand, &i' rather on all sides 
but one, the ^eat mountain-peaks of 
the country, seen every few minutes 
at a different angle, and changing 
endlessly in shape and aspect ; on 
the other hand, ever and again the 
Northern Ocean, bhio and curling, 
bursts upon you with cool freshness 
on its wings, and in every hollow 
you find yourself on the mar^n of 
what, till you see the water-lilies or 


the sea-tangle, you cannot tell to be 
or firth or lake. 

But wherein consists, and in what 
way is produced, the attrOfOtions ot 
Sutherlandshire to the ) By a 
union of the two, grcaimwefs which 
lord it over those with a 

sway of course, nnequaDy divided — 
Nature and the The one pro- 

vides fbe feast,* and the otbysr says 
Gome. Thai physical conformatiun 
of which we have just epokepr: pro- 
duces aquatically a. state of things 
most favourable to the seeker alter 
fish. All those cups or. basins are 
more or less full of water, and in 
almost every case the water is thickly 
and often variously populated. The 
number of lakes in Sutherland 
amazes the traveller, and not only 
delights but bewilders glie angler. 
They count not by units, but by 
hundreds ; and as to their names, the 
Southron may at once call them 
L(‘gion in slump and have done with 
them, because their proiinnciatiou is 
even a grrat<T tax on the labial, or 
rather guttural, than their recollec- 
tion would be on the mnemonic 
powers. Mr Andrew Young speaks 
of two hundred in one parish, and 
more tlian a thousand in the county ; 
and our experience leads, us to sus- 
pect this to be an mider- estimate. 
All these are not equally excellent, 
but many of them are excellent ; most 
of them may be pronounced very- 
good, few of them bad, and only a 
very few barren. The dificicnces, 
however, are immense, with no visible 
or conceivable cause therefor ; and 
their qualities an^- veiy imperfectly 
known even to those living near- 
est them, who, truth to tell, are 
neither many nor nigh at hand. 
The majority of the lochs of Suther- 
land are, in an angling point of view, 
unexplored : and wo should think 
that Sutherland is the only county in 
the three kingdoms of which any such 
thing can now be said, Nat many 
yearn a/^o, some such remark was 
partially true of the remoter districts 
of Eeny and Galway ; but the names 
of ma^y of the stations there have 
now become as familiar to angling 
ekrans Teddingtoii or Tibbie Shields'. 
One'^divisiqn, indefed, of the lochs of 
the uounty is not only explored, but 
approprinted : a, few of the best of 



d4 

those which contain what numerous 
Acts of Parliament, with a conve- 
nient vagueneeSi call '^fish of the 
salmon-bn^*^ let to spoTtsmen. 
Even hj tfaM^ ^cases, however, iwith 
one or W|;^|K|eptlonB the proprietor 
has resisrt^wm^t omy ibr his 
friend^ -hv& m strai^S^ from afar, 
wl^o are made wolcoi^ to a day or 
two in piSH£ing; i»i td.the 

facto:|iif i!^ district^ whom no 

gentllntiy isieed fear other than a 

S nMemanly and courteotte reception. 

ost of the rivers containing any 
store of salmon are in the same 
position— whi^, it will be seen, is 
one far frozh unfavoui*ablo to the 
passing anglw. It may, however, be 
naturally feared that this state of 
things cannot last long : the demand 
increasing^nd the supply remaining 
stationary, it will some day become 
immacticable to make room fot all, 
ana there will be almost nothh:^ for 
it but to permit none. There is, 
hoa’cver, one remedy or preventive 
which might be mfMlo,with advantage 
to all ptirtiea, to operate against the 
result of the whole salmon-dshing of 
these remote and beautiful dist^ets 
becoming the monopoly of a few. it 
cannot be expected that the pro- 
prietor should give for nothing to aU 
and sundry what many are prayihg 
to be allowed to pay for ; such an 
arrangement, even' if reasonable, 
wouhl be impracticable. But wliy 
not let the many pay each a little, 
instead of half-a-dozen p^ing a great 
deal? Instead of lotting a whole 
river for an entire season to ow 
anglpr, why not let it inparts.ani^^ 
the day, to any comer, tbiougirj 
of a trading lessee, taken 
give a fair clay’s angiingj|||f% 

<iay’8 pay ? This pli^ Kadoptt^ 
already with great and 

tance on one Sutherimd rivo^ the 
Shin, and might be extended to the 
others at rates proportioned to their 
value and accessibility. In this way, 
bn^ndreds migh^ be gmtified 'by what 
very often tads to give gratineation 
even to one. i And let us add. that 
such an arrangement would be in 
accordance with the liberal vie#s^ 
obvious in the entire policy of thci" 
noble proprietor in mattm affecting 
tourists—a yjolicy which aims at the 
attraction of many viaitori rather 
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than of a few ^z^aet-residents, as in- 
stanced by the innkeepers being 
taken bound not to let portions of 
their houses bo occupied by the 
tenants of shootings, to the exclusion 
of travellers either on business or 
pleasure. 

In the mean time, however, and 
apparently for all time, theT(‘ is at- 
traction enough for the angler in 
Sutherland over and above all the 
appropriated salmon-fishings. To the 
merely tourist - angler, wandering 
perhaps always, and necessarily 
often, on foot, from inn to inn, sal- 
mon-fishiiig — with its rigid and nice 
requirements as to sky and water, 
its inexplicable failures and iium(‘r- 
ous “ blank days,*^ its cumbering ap- 
paratus and unportable Bi)()il8 — 
ought not to be the main resource. 
The joys of salmon-fishing who shall 
deny ffteept those that nbver tried 
them]| therefore have no rigid 
to. But nowhere arc they 

the lole chief joy of the 

true angler, now’horc should 
they be less so tl^ah in Sutlierlain]. 
Trout-fishing is, we boldly niaintain, 
nat^.ouly a more delightfiil amusc- 
a higher art A really 
.go^^rout - fisher — is, not a 
ubut-i^her who esfe intake trouts 
und^^rcumstances when anybody 
can them|;l>pt'wbn can conquer 
tlie m<^t pierpleiKing difficulties, and 

S h tUe most sharpened in- 
g^j^son of higher accoin- 
4hd gniater merit* than 
good saimon-fisher, some- 
Wb£in the, san^ pcoportion that a 
trbii^ wlmi&!.fcnoTO eve)^ pebble in 
ie&l»pyar^vrith eveiy 
Imra ^ miihn of earth and iwscct 
of the air, io say nolihing of a^ipened 
repu!:paiauce ta: steel and feathers, is 
a better informed more scepti- 
cal fish thahasaliXMpwhich has only 
left the ocean a few days or hours, 
and is a stranjger to 
comes before its '^^gres oflered to 
its moiiih; Some sUliin handling 

S ' ments iA retired in salmon- 
g, but inmi in that department 
^ihe reqmrCmeuts of trout-fishing are 
rigid. The knowledge required 
m salmon-angling is chiefly local — 
the knowledge of the venr spot, 
never to be inferred certainly from 
mere appearances, where the fish is 
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lying, if he is lying anywhere ; 
whilst the knowledge required for 
trout is chiefly a knowledge of the 
wdiolc habits and instincts of the 
race. Again, salmon being few but 
ignorant, and trout numerous buf 
knowing, the capture of that is 
largely a matter of chance— of this 
almost purely a matter of skill. 
These are not laid down here as un- 
questionable articles of faith, but 
only as materials for consolation 
to the Sutherland tourist -angler 
who may not be able to get all the 
sfllmon-nshing ho would like, and 
us reasons why,- if he cannot get 
liis will of this, that, or the other 
river or loch, he ought to go on his 
way rejoicing to the multitude of 
othiirs, wliere neither men nor fish 
say nay. 

Anoth{^r and most important par- 
ticular in which the Duke co-operates 
with nature in making W'elcorae and 
provision for honest anglers through- 
out the realm of Sutherland is in the 
iLutter of inne. And is that a small 
matter ? Who that hath much par- 
taken of that species of Highland 
liospitality wliicii is dispeiis^ for 
the most part, by gentlemen bcddlffi^ 
itig to the great clans of CanipMl 
and M'Gregor, under ariunffements 
with the Quarter Sessions and H. M. 
Inland Revenue, has not bitJfebrly re- 
peated the lamentation unluckily put 
m the mouth of that scandalous old 
defaulter, John Falsteffy Shall laot 
tiike mine ease in mine ifln, but I shall 
have iny pocket picked i” It ** feel- 
ingly reminds us what we are” to be 
made aware of how nmeh of the 
enjoyment of mind eye^ow 
mucli our peace within iba out ap- 
preciation of even the grandest ob- 
jects without— -depfend upon what 
w^c get, and not ieps upon what we 
f/iv€j in the where our mere 

bodily nefids are attended ta A 
friend who. always , felt a certain 
amount of depression whilst touring 
in the Highlands, could not, by men- 
tfil analydes pursued through years, 
solve a tormenting doubt whether it 
was the scenery or the inns that 
were too much for him^yhethw’ ft 
was the stupendousness of the hUls 
or of the bills that so weighed upon 
his soul. After experience in SutEer- 
land, he concludes that it was all 


along of the bills ; for there the hills 
tower and frown beyond almost all 
other hills ; yet the biUs ^ing small, 
and the hosts 6milin|L ii^ng of 
awe departed out of f whilst as 
soon as he got dowiri4()i; iow 
country of Roas, whei«k^#e 
but the bills mcguit, bo ltad a return 
to that solemidfte&^dition which he 
had hitherto been inclined to ascribe 
to a spiritual fi^e too 
by the glories or natures The mode 
in whi^ the Duke of Sutherland 
prevents the grand scenery of his 
realm being thus uiyuatly accused of 
depressive influences, by fumisb^ 
ing good houses, and looking out for 
good people to keep tb^, and then 
putting the good people on good 
terms with the good houses by having 
no rent to inter^’ehe between them, — 
the consideration in lieu thereof 
being, that the wayfaring man shall 
be well and cheaply entertained. 
And the contract is faithfully ful- 
filled. Locli Inver, Scouric, Dmrnish, 
Tongue, Altnaharra— almost with- 
out exception, c’c^c?*a— plenty, com- 
fort, cleanliness, cheerfulness, give 
welcome to the coming and reluctance 
to the going guest. Let tourists 
take a care that this system, devised 
for their benefit, is not impaired or 
destroyed by their own folly, in 
either of tiie two ways of protesting 
that they are giving too little, or of 
attempting to get too much. The 
charges are not ridiculously snittll, 
but merely fair ; and if, on the whole 
transactions, there is any loss, it is 
obviously borne by the Duke, who, 
wn daresay, can very well afford it. 
The prof^ recKJUipense, therefore, 
jsofusu^ in drinking IukS Grace’s 
health, und not in making corrupt- 
ibg preachments to the innkeepers 
about what spme people insist on 
cfdling the “ excessive moderation *’ 
of the charges. Again, do not ex- 
pect things wldch it would be un- 
natural to find, and is afleetation to 
seek. People lyanting luxury and 
show— people who cannot be content 
with good things, tmless they are 
the very same ^od things present- 
ing themselves in the very same style 
as they are accustomed to, or affect 
to be accttstomed to, when at home 
— should never leave home, or at 
least riiould nevpr come so far afield 
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as Cape Wrath. It is that low-think- 
ing high-living class who, by their ex- 
acting demands, have rendered so 
many of the intis in the nearer High- 
lands unfit for quieter and better 
people. , . In , this respect, tourists 
may dit^d into two classes— 
those t^ho ffeur the apparent 
purpose of indulging in in-door lux- 
uries and ustentationsin tinfit places ; 
and those who .tour^ if not somewhat 
to escape such things, at least to 
seek the pleasures apj&opriate, and 
not those alien, to the region. The 
former class will be apt to fare the 
worse the farther they go from home * 
the class seeking scenery, health, and 
recreation, and content with all in- 
door things neat but not gaudy, 
sulTicicnt but not luxurious, abun- 
dant but not superfine, may take 
ship for Sutherland with greater 
coufidoTiee than for any other por- 
tion of Her Miij(‘<ty’B r(*alm on which 
the sun (oceasiouJilly) shines. 

Suppose the tourist angler lauded 
from the steamer at Loeb Inver, the 
south- w('stern corner of the county, 
he has two difficulties to encounter, 
according to the nature of his expec- 
tations. II' his soul be attuned solely 
to salmon-fishing, he will find the 
difficulties on the river Inver more 
insuperable than almost anywhere 
else ; if he is pv(;pared to bo content 
with access to everytliing in tlie dis- 
trict but that one stream, he is imme- 
dkitely plunged into very consider- 
able! suffering from embarras de 
riehtfisfs. He finds about as much 
water fis land— water, too, more pro- 
ductive than the land— and all ifbt 
only permitting but invitfiag his 
attentions. Here he is irauierse^i gt 
once in the angling wealth peculiar 
to Sutherland, the lakes which lie on 
every hand, up on the hill and dowm 
in the glen, in bewildering number 
and endless variety. There is Loch 
Assjmt, seven miles long ; and as for 
the rest, they are innumerable and 
unnaraeable. Loch Assynt has sal- 
mon, and the much-coveted, seldom 
caught, and little worth, mlmo ferooo; 
besides being crowded with common 
trouts of that variety and uncertainty 
of size which form so much of the 
tormenting pleasure which only 
anglers know. But Andrew Young 
(tacksman of the , Shin fisheries, 


author of the Tourut's and Angfer's 
Guide already mentioned, and a ter- 
rible fellow upon the ^‘parr” ques- 
tion), otherwise so accurate, is wrong 
in 8i»eakiiig of an abundance of 
sea-trout : that enterprising but 
capricious immigrant seems tint urn 
backffrom the mouth of this river a.i 
if offended with its coarseness and 
brawling. Such si>ort, too, as is 
hero attainable, is enjoyed in the 
heart of some of the finest mountain 
sconeiy in the British Lslands. To 
glide about a summer’s day on tlie 
now leaden, now golden .surface oft his 
liill-eiiciided sea, ‘^gazing, iiiitircd^ 
the mom, the noon, tht! eve away ; ’ 
now gloomed beneath the almost 
mingling shadows of Coinag and Ilcn 
More, then dazzhd and oppressc<l 
by the rays poured down from the 
mid-day sun, multiplied and inten- 
sified by the rami)aTts of rock ; no 
sound hut the clatter of cascades 
high and unseen upon the inouiilain- 
sioe, the scream of the bird of pi cy 
ill the sky above, and, not least sweet, 
the plungings of the fish in tlie 
waters below ; — even one such day is 
recompense for months bypast, and 
material for refreshing memories 
during months to come, of toils and 
anxieties in tha sweltering city. Nor 
less, though different, are the delights 
of straying at will through the endless 
series, or rather labyrinth of lakes— 
here, one fringed with copse and islet- 
ed by rocks clothed with the silver- 
Btemmied anji ti^mbUiig birch— there, 
one gorgeously carpet^ with water- 
lilies-*-next, another black and bar- 
ren. The great drawback to ordinary 
loch-fishing is its sameness or tame- 
ness ; all day you look on the same 
unvaried surface, and whichever way 
you turn, it is as likely ome wav as 
the other that your line will fail in 
leasant and pri^tg^de places. But 
ere you have, within a few yards 
from one another, lakes differing each 
from each in size, ^ape, and fea- 
tures, with differences as great as 
between the different streams and 
tuminga of a river, and also with a 
variety, and, we may say, mystery of 
produce, vhich no river can equal. 
Your knowledge of the species and 
mai^itudo of fish existing in one 
loch is no index at all to what you 
will find in its neighbour round the 
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corner ; each time you shift your 
ground or water, you begin in utter 
uncertainty as to what may be the 
fruit of your labour and skill, or what 
may iiavc caused that troubling of 
the waters which has drawn your* 
cast— per hai)s it may turn out a 
newt, perhaps turn out a saknon. 
And so may you wander the live- 
long day, w'ith unsated eye, by bog 
and dirt’, always catching something 
good,” always expecting something 
better, till the hour comes when no 
man can tish,an(][ every sensible man 
takes thought of what lie shall eat, 
ainl how much he shall drink, and 
wlierewithal lie shall bo bed-clothed. 

Among the grand and peculiar 
scenery stretching from Locli Assy nt 
to Cape W rath, and even onwards to 
W'h( r(‘ the country ceasi'sto be moun- 
tainous and to be called Suther- 
land, and becomes Hat under the 
name of (Caithness, there is much 
more than a fair day’s work among 
tlieso loi hs biitween each inn or rest- 
ing-place— that is, more than enough 
for the p(;destrian angler. Perhaps 
it may seem absurd to speak of the 
pedestrian angler ; hut unee, at least, 
we saw an (jquestriaii <»ue : an ofiipcr 
of the royal navy, whose frigate had 
been temporarily turned into a rneal- 
girnel for the relief of Highland des- 
titution, borrowed a pony to reach a 
trouting loch in Mull, and when ho 
got to the place was much struck 
wdth the fortunate idea of getting 
in to the big ones,” and vet loping 
Ilia feet dry, by making his casts off 
the buck of his steed, w^hich, at the 
first “ whip ” of the line, pitched the 
ingenious operator into his native 
element’*— as the newspapers say in 
describing a ship-launch, obviously 
on the hypothesis that timber is a 
marine vegetable— and careered off 
madly to the mountains, taking with 
it the only bridle and saddle in the 
parish. Three days afterwards, this 
anglophobian brute was still miss- 
ing ; and the equestrian angler, cm 
his quarter-deck, was threatening to 
quell with thunders from our na- 
tive oak any person or persons what- 
soever coming from the shore with 
inquiries as to what ho had made of 
the “ pit pcostio,” and who was to 
pay for the saddlery. The pedes- 
trian angler, we repeat, has more than 


enough to do and to sec between 
inns — between, for instance, Loch 
Inver and Sepurie. Oii cvjory hand 
are temptations to kylfis, 

black and deep to the edge, and 
rushing in and out of tlie land with 
the speed of mighty rivers— ti||^ms, 
now tumbling the ocean' sheer 
over tlie cliife, now suddenly stag- 
nating on the^ows and b^, ana| 
like the loch^ giving variety and 
sw'eet tuicertainty to the angler’s 
search. 

At Scourie, if the angler, djightly 
sated by diligence: in his proper voca- 
tion, desires to seek variety of in- 
terest, he has it at hand. is 

the island of Handa, probably the 
most stupendous cliff-scenery in the 
British Islands. No description nor 
expectation is felt as adequate, when, 
after the slow ascent from the land- 
ward side of the island, you at one 
step stand on a wall of rock seven 
hundred feet sheer above the Atlan- 
tic, w'hieh cliafes and thunders eter- 
nally against that uiighty battlement. 
Here, the front presented to the assail- 
ing surges is without ledge or cleft 
that would give footing to a bird or 
hiding to an insect. There, you see it 
rent and worn by the storms of ages, 
and look down upon the fallen ruins 
and isolated, fantastic turrets, and 
upon the savage and half-enroofcd 
bays within wliieh llie >vild waters are 
one moment lying in grim repose, 
the next roaring and leaping in tierce 
impatience. Standing on this subli me 
rampart, awed by the alternating 
silence and the thunder of ocean s 
artillery, as each slow-succeeding 
wave msljed against the repelling 
rock, OTrashed booming into the caves 
and bays, a singing-bird, unseen on 
the face of the cliff, sent forth a strain 
so low, so clear, so sweet, like a 
spirit-visitant from some far and 
better world. Awe stole in by 
and ear in presence of that trucelAs 
war between the invading ocean and 
the defying land ; but so it was— a 
deeper, though less tireary dread, 
came from tlie faint notes of that tiny 
and unseen songster. No fine-strung 
mental frame was required to hear 
in it an echo and memory of that 
“still small voice” which, issuing 
we know uat whence, is heard ever 
and again amid the loudest storms 
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.and fiercest tumults of our mortal 
state. 

There is imother thing to be seen, 
or rather to be seen, at Scourie, 
.which few paMrs-by will fail to look 
4bf— thij gii#6 of General Hugh 
M^Eay e^BeouTiei who fought against 
jEhmdeej^ ^' (By tW way* why does the 
generally cotreet, attd always cor- 
recting historian, Hill Burton, 
repeatedly speak of McKay’s laird- 
ship being in Boss-shire ?) M^Kay, 
who, a Highlander himself, yet 
such utterly un-Highland tactics, 
was, it is true, no ven' great general. 
HeWliB thoroughly uc^coniplished in 
the beat rul(>s of war, as practised by 
the great masters of the art in his 
time, but it is rather against his 
fame that he and the best rules gene- 
rally got beaten, as at Killiecrankie, 
where, having arranged his troops 
on the most accurate principles, he 
found himself in five minutes loft 
v/ithont either foes or followers— tin* 
one having driven the other in hope- 
less rout down the glen just when 
he was going to leave ofl' his scien- 
tific faces and begin. But, though 
misplaced and unfortunate, he was a 
brave and humane soldier, an iioncst 
man, and a sincere patriot— virtues 
more tlian sufficient to entitle his 
grave to preservation from oblivion 
and disli(»noiir. It stands on a knoll 
overhanging tlie sea, not only un- 
marked, but left outside a modem 
enclosure of otlier graves. This is 
not only neglect, but indignity ; and 
now that these northern regions are 
so much more full of tlie Covenant- 
ing spirit than they used to be, some 
local atonement to the Wbigamore 
general, who, as to his own Suther- 
land, was so far before his times, is 
fitting, and should be immediately 
forthcoming. The erection of some 
worthy memorial is therefore recorn- 
T^nded as a fit subject for rivalry 
llntw(‘en the Establislied and the 
P'ree Kirk Presbyteries of Tongue — 
whom failing, we protest and afipeal 
to the ensuing Synod of Sutherland 
and Caithness. 

Leaving grave matters, let it be 
know n that within easy reach of Scou- 
rie Inn lies perbaiis the finest sea- 
trout fishing to be had in any British 
lock-- we do not say river, and we do 
not include Ireland, in memory of 


some possible exceptions in Kerry and 
Gal way. After a tan talisi ng j ournev 
up two or three mile*^ of a river witn 
the ancient and most fish-like Norse 
name of Laxford, which is tabooed 
for a resident sportsman, the angler 
has Loch Stack, full of fish, and en- 
circled by a magnificent ampliithea tre 
of hills. For some thirty miles far- 
ther inward and upward, there is an 
almost unbroken chain of lochs free 
to all comers, renewed again when 
the water-shed tends southwards, 
and ending wdth Loch Shin, itself 
about as long as from Ixindon, to 
■Windsor. That, however, is some- 
what off our road, though in Sutlier- 
land the angler can hardly go wrong. 
All along the nnrtlicni sea-coast, 
eastward as well as westward Irom 
Scourie, you have more loch than 
land— and some know’ledge, as well 
as plenty offish, is io be got in some 
of those waters. Witliin a stoiie’.s 
throw from the. door of tlie inn, 
and lying literally on tbe sea-1 'cacli, 
there is a locli which, under mode- 
rately favourable circumstances, is 
to bo sf^en ‘Miottcring” with widl- 
ftized trouts. But here, too, is to be 
witnessed a fact whicli mneh vexes 
and perplexes anglers in Sutlicriand 
more than in any otln^r know ii ctmntry 
— thtit the neanT the sea-levcl, the 
more waiy, or fastidious, or eajiri- 
cious, do fresli-waU:" fish become. 
In this loch, whose Gaelic iiaim*, 
we daresay, signifies disuppuintment, 
you shall sec hundreds T trouts 
dashing at everything on tlie face 
of the waters, with appsurently rfi- 
venous appetites and reckless de- 
meanour; bui the most tempting 
lure, plied with the lightest liana, 
seldom obtains any othfT notice than 
a contemptuous fuid unseemly toss 
of the tail. Half a mile up a gentle 
ascciit there is a larger loch, wdn*rc 
things arc comparatively better, 
though not ijositively good ; n]» again 
and behind some gentle heights, 
there are at least hali-a-dozen lochs 
where things are excellent — that is, 
where the fish, though not superb 
either iu size or quality, are ojwn to 
reason and appreliension. But it 
w^ouid be endless to mention the 
lochs even in clusters ; lietw^een 
Scourie and the next' inn, Rlii- 
conich, there is a week's fishing 
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without leaviu^f'the roadside. There, 
too, is a loch called Oarl»et-bofC, 
crowded with salmon and sea-trout, 
ibr the catchinj; of which nothing is 
required but the factor's permission 
a.nd a strong wind. Immediately 
above it is another loch called 
(larbet-niore, where many anglers 
liave l:)cen tempted to waste their 
time mdvT the impression that beg” 
moans the big loch, and “ more ” 
the bigger one, with fish to corre- 
spond : but in Gaelic “ beg ” perverse- 
ly means little, and “ more ” means 
Bimi)ly big ; and in this ofise, as in 
many others, the big fish are in the 
litt](; loci I, and vice versd. 

For all that is to be seen and 
caught in the region beyond — across 
the howling wilderness of the Gualin, 
and down tlic boggy and midge-in- 
tested Grn die— reference is made to 
the literary works of Mr Andrew 
Young of Iiivershin. JBnt lot us 
save troui disappointment the tourist 
who, uinh'r Andre\v’s guidance, may 
bo taking his way through this 
region. “ On the right or south side 
of the Kyle of Durine,” says An- 
drew, “ we seo the most beautiful 
liills perlnif>s in Scotland.’’ Stimu- 
lated by this strong remark, you look 
to your h*ft «as directt‘d, in cxi^ecta- 
liu'n of bolioldingji range which shall 
dwarf and make coinmonidace all 
you have belodd before; and what 
you see is lowest, tamest, and 
mosi ’ ,: m . ling elevations within 

the Hig.dand bin . You think per- 
haps of that odd mismeasuroment by 
Miss Poi*ter, in her IVnluice, or t/o* 
Scott k/i GMcfs, where she speaks (w’c. 
hope our memory -s not wronging 
her) of the tvottish army wheeling 
its march along l>eueath thefrowming 
and gi^antic range of the Oorstor- 
p’nines.” In Miss Porlci's case the 
mistake arose probably from a defect 
in her topography ; but in Mr Young 
it is only a peculiarity of taste, about 
which, though there is no use disput- 
ing, it may be permitted to wonder, 
Re.vealing his mea riing, he goes on— 
“ At all events, there is nothing to 
compare with those hills north of 
Pifeshire.” Fife, before being thus 
taken in hand by Mr Young, had a 
celebrity of her owm, but not in the 
w^ay of anyiniiig Highland ; indeed, 
Fife is in all respects the most non- 


Highland county in Scotland; and 
some people have a theory thsd; the 
main causes are its p^iitaular form, 
and the diiiiculty pesented of 
to Highland by tbe 

demand of a halfp^y pontage at 
Pertk But Mr Tollng h^ a tSeo^ 
of his own abotit timuntalns,'^^ 
which heanives at the conelnsion 
that Largo Lavand the Loinonds 
are the most beautiful in Scotland. 
JJere, says be of those particular 
Sutherland hills which alonef draw 
his admiration— “ here you have no 
heather and but few rocks— :g[efin as 
a meadow to the very top It' The 
less a mountain is a mountaffi, the 
more meritorious and beautiful docs 
it become in the eyes of the author 
of 7%' Tourid's Guide. Moimtains, 
he reasons, are furl' eding sheep; the 
more sliex'p fed, the more beautiful 
the mountain. Andrew is logical — 
h(^ is also ])atriotic, if W’c may veu- 
tlire to infer that his infancy was 
spent amongst tliosc Fifeshire moun- 
tains wdiicb, except at the Kyle of 
Durine, Suthcrlandshire so utterly 
fails to rival. 

Moving eastwards, the winters 
are found to be running due north, 
and the small lochs gel, both loss 
numerous and less valuable, though 
one of them at least - called, we 
think, Loch Sain- is of seme, value 
as a curiosity. Its poculiailty con- 
sists iu being a sort of couipromisc 
between loch and sea. Its wafcT is 
fresh, but its bed is salt ; a largo ex- 
paiis<‘ (if fresh w’ator Ijjis found itself 
a basin on the sea-bi‘aeb, tlic basin 
retaining all its natural characteris- 
tics iiotw’'ithsTaiiding its unnatural 
contents. The aquatic vegetation 
seems entirely marine, the Jaottom 
and many parts of the surface being 
ciATrcd with sea- tangle, to the 
npial astonishment and dimist of 
the angler. Its piscine inhabitants 
arc mixed and motley : fish which arc 
never got but in fresh w ater, such as 
common trouts— and fish, such as 
sythe and coal-fish, nowhere else 
found out of the salt water -Imth 
abound. Of course there is a supply 
also of those species which frequent 
botH salt and fresh, though, perhaps, 
not so many of these as some people 
might or did assume. We hooked a 
fish of highly rf^pectable dimensions, 
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either, we at once concluded^ a sal- 
mon, or a grilse of considerable 
weight and decision of character ; 
but from faults on his side we 
parted ou bad terms. "Fery fine 
euddie, indeed^, sir, but she would 
not stay— oh, no^ '^Sir,” wafe utten^d 
fronik Iwind by>jMi ancient Colt, who 
haidL" to no good purpose that we 
could perceive,, wandered our way. 
and had been looking on unobserved 
until he made this unwarranted ob- 
servation. What this superannuated 
person meant, it turned out on ex- 
lahation^ w^as, that the fish which 
ad so dnghly excited au<l so dec})ly 
disappointted the angler was one of 
that most degraded . and despiseil 
even of all sea-fish, very vulgarly 
known in some districts as a citddie^ 
and in others by an equally dmnified • 
name, and everywhere regarded as 
the very extreme of stupidity and 
worthlessness. Nevertheless it is 
of course open to tlie j; tsou chiefly 
concerned to cherish lur ever the 
conviction that that fish was a fine 
salmon, and that that Donald was 
an old fool. But willingly pass- 
ing that, how is it that we liavc 
hero salt - water fish living and 
thriving in perfectly fresh water? 
Even in the case of the migratory 
fish, which spend part of the year 
in the fresh and part in tlie salt — 
salmon, sea-trout, and eels— there 
seems to be in all ordinary cases a 
sort of accHmafisinr/ process, by 
a lingering both on tlie outward and 
inward journeys, at the point where 
river and sea meet and mix. But 
here the communication between 
loch and sea being by a small burn 
or cascade of only half a-dozen yiirds 
in length, and existing onl}' after 
heavy rains, and much more rarely 
by the inroad of a wave during high 
tides and certain winds— there is but 
one step from the salt to the fresh 
and back a.gain, which step, how- 
ever, does not seem to be considered 
a rash one even by those fish which 
naturally have no more to do with 
fresh water than with bitter beer. 
All the numerous sea-fish in this lake 
—for instance, that cuddie of six or 
eight pounds, not the individual 
thoughtlessly alleged by that ignor- 
ant barbarian to nave personated a 
salmon, but any given cuddie out of 


the hundreds that are lying within a 
few yards of us— came m in a couple 
of seconds from the brine of the 
Northern Ocean to this moor-loc^h, 
the water of wliich is made up ])artly 
of caller springs, and partly of pcai- 
imprcgnatcfel oxudatioiis, but as fresh 
as if it were not within sight of the 
sea. Yet there he is, seemingly 
quite at home, taking his food and 
his fun, sometimes (thongli certainly 
not this time) at the cost of the way- 
faring angler. . How can it be ? Cun 
it be that fish do not feel tlie differ- 
ence between salt water and fresh f 
This seems incredible, looking at tin? 
extreme sensitiveness displayed, not 
only by the fresh- water fish, but by 
the migratory species to tlie quality 
ami the condition of the waters of 
rivers and lakes — how tlnw detect 
and abhor every kind of adulterii- 
tion, and, even when the wiit(‘r is left 
undijstiirhed by tho operations of 
man, will seek and thrive in this 
water, and shun or pine in that. 
Nor is the case madii clearer by tlie 
fiuit that, at least in the instance we 
have stumbled upon, there is no 
reciprocity in the einigifition trade ; 
the sea-fish come on shores so to 
speak, ))ut tho fresh-water fish never 
go to sea. For the two renstuis th.it 
this is not an ichthyological essay, and 
that we have ri(jthing to say, W(} say 
nothing on this knotty case,, beyond 
thus mentioning its existence and 
hinting its difficulties. 

And other ichthyological puzzles 
are to be found without, going much 
or almost any farther from Uie siiot 
we have been speaking of. lliis 
Loch Sain is, as.^^to its common 
trouts, another illustration of the fas- 
tidious and capricious habiU of the 
fish in lochs near the sea-level * but 
p^B on a few miles across Loch 
jBrriboll, then across the river Hopt‘, 
you come to a quaking niorass called 
the Moin. At the very summit of 
this lifeless and storm-swept region 
there lies a small loch full of trout. 
Yet it is only now and then, with 
the finest tackle, and witli tlie great- 
est caution, that it is possible to ob- 
tain oven two or three specimens — 
worm, and worm at night, being the 
only reliable lure at any season of 
the year. To look at the altitude 
of this lake, and the sterility of its 
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bordors, deRtifcute of anything pro- 
motive* of insect life, you would con- 
clude. that nowhere on earth, nor 
in th(j waters under the earth, had 
Dr Maltlnw been more utterly de- 
fied, and the deniand for food got sd 
rhliculoiiftly in exccjss of .the supply. 
In a cluster of most attractive hut 
most unget-at-able lakes in what 
may be called the same district, a 
few miles up tin; very rough country 
at the head of Loch Erriboll, there 
is something to be seen that might 
mistakenly be called similai’— the 
trout in one loch rising recklessly at 
anything you may throw in their 
way ; those in another, a few yards 
ofl", refusing to look at anything but 
their own interests. Ihit in these 
eases there are not only visible dif- 
ferences between the hndis - in the 
quality of the water, and the aquatic 
vegetation— but the trout in the sliy 
lochs jiro large, lew, and fat, condi- 
tions of tish-existence everywhere ac- 
companied by a repugnance to any 
sort of entertainment which the 
angler has to offer ; while in this loch 
on llic moor (w’hieh is only one in- 
stam'c among many), the trout arc 
small, many, and lea ri— ju.=<t the very 
circumstances under which, naturally 
and onliuariJy, fish arc most eager 
to be kilh*d. Again, why is it that 
in some rivers closely adjoining, as 
in the Borgio and the Halladalo in 
tills district, both salmon and trout 
will, in one, refuse to “ take ” or be 
taken in the evenings ; and, in an- 
other, seem only then to awake to a 
sense of duty ? Why is it that, in 
some rivers, nsl) of the salmon kind 
take ae soon as they enter, and in 
others not till after they have passed 
days and miles in their new element 
Why is it that oBAinost Highland 
rivers, altliouffh you may have ten 
times the nunmer of fish' in any one 
“ cast that you might have iu a 
‘‘ cast” on the Tweed or other Low- 
land rivers, you have not ten times 
tlie chance of success, nor even so 
good a chance? Ask any keeper 
who has had sulficicnt experience in 
both regions, and he will tell you 
that so it is ; but be cautious in list- 
ening to him on the point why it. is. 

Only once more. In these Suther- 
land fivers, a point in the salmon 
question, hitherto undisputed, is very 


considerably confused. It has been 
an accepted rule, that the pro^rtion 
of grilse to salmon in the taKO ” on 
any river is a sort of measure of the 
severity of the fishing. Grilse are 
the crop, so to speak, of a single year, 
salmon tlio crops of an indefinite 
number of years ; BO%hat, if moio^iire 
killed of the kst year’s produce &an 
of the produce of all years preceding, 
tlie number of mreivora of any year 
but the last must be very small. 
Grilse are on their first ascent, sal- 
mon on at least their second ; so 
that, ii‘ more fish arc killed on the 
finst ascent than on the second, third, 
fourth, and so on, all put together, 
the state of things is much the same 
as if in any human community there 
were til ways alive a larger proportion 
of persons under, say, two years of 
age, than at all ages above. Fur- 
ther, grilse have never propagated, 
salmon have ; so that the greater 
the pro])ortion of fish killed as grilse, 
the smaller the sources of reproduc- 
tion. All this Bt»ems plain in itself, 
and is corroborateMl by the liistory 
and statistics of the chief salmojf 
rivers. In tlie Tay, and much 
inont in the Tweed, as the pro- 
portion of grilse to salmon has in- 
creased, has the total produce tlwia- 
dled. But in some of the best Su- 
tluThind rivers we find the iiropor- 
tion or disproportion of grilse killc*! 
much greater than in tliose cases, 
yet without there being the smallest 
ground for alleging anything of the 
nature of ovtT-fisbing. Thus, in the 
HalJadale and neighbouring rivers 
the proportion is ten or tw elve grilse 
to one salmon ; and in the abounding 
Naver (which, by the by, is reputed 
the best salmon - angling river in 
Scotland) the proportion is not much 
smaUer ; although all these waters 
are netted very mercifully, and only 
at their mouths, and daring a season 
much shorter than the legal one. 
There is not the shadow of a doubt 
that, in these rivers, a much larger 
proportion of the descending fish of 
any one year effect their return to 
the sea unharmed than in the case 
of the Tay or Tweed ; yet it would 
appear that a smaller proportion 
come back /rom the sea. How is 
this? Is it the greater proportion 
of marine natiir^ enemies in the 
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north than in the south ? Who shall 
say, n^hen not only is it not clear that 
that proportion really is greater, but 
when it is unknown in what pait of 
all tho ocean the salmon of the Brit> 
ish rivers have their marine resi- 
dences 9 The point is so important 
that we may be held to have made a 
Bufficleht contribution to that branch 
of science by stating the difficulty, 
leaving to posterity the honour of 
solving it. 

Take it all in |J1. this extreme 
northern part of S^utherlandshire is 
perhaps the richest salmon district 
m the kingdom. The Hope, the 
Borgie, the Naver, the Halladale — 
every few miles the traveller passes 
some river, moving on, stately and 
smooth, or hasting and brawling, 
from its birthplace in some chain of 
mountain-lakes to its grave in the 
sea. And though his bfisket may 
sometimes remain empty, his eye is 
filled and his mind stirred by the 
scenery, and by the very names of 
the region he traverses. He tresids 
the rocks which wall out a sea 
stretching thence unbroken to the re- 
gions of eternal ice— on every cliff 
he passes is breaking, day and night, 
“the lon^ wave that at the pole 
began.” Nor can the traveller hear 
unmoved that those specks which, 
on rounding some headland, he secs 
mottling the blue expanse, are “ the 
tar Orciidcs, ” whose very name to 
the dwellers in cities is a synonyme 
for distance, stonii, and loneliness. 
At this point, which is perforce a 
turning -jioint, we begin thinking 
that our prattle may be tedious, and 
shall have done. 

At the river Halladale we are on 
the borders between Sutherland and 
Caithness. The summit of those low 
hills on the east of the river sepa- 
rates, by an imaginary line, two 
counties* differing utterly in physical 
aspects, and not les8,4^even at this 
day, in the blood, language, and 
social habits of the people. East- 
wards, instead of mountains and 
glens, you have unbroken md espe- 
cially treeless flats. In the matter of 
trees Sutherland has little to boast of ; 
but she is able to look on Caithness 
with contempt, and is pleased to ^et 

neighbour's nakedness. Stwfhal- 


ladale, within the Sutherland bound- 
aries, there isa clump of the scrubbiest 
birches that ever disgraced the name 
of “ a wood and the Caithness people 
come thirty or even forty miies to 
•picnic on that happy bog, and revel 
in forest scenery. This Caithnessian 
defect is visible even in tlie interiors 
of the churches, the timber in which 
tha natives owe much more to the 
sea than to the land ; the pews, and 
even pulpits, itis said, being ordinarily 
constructed, and that with but little 
adaptation to altcied circumstances, 
outof the wrecks of fishing-boats. Our 
informant (but whose information, 
we fear, was less ample as to the in- 
side of churches than, as to many 
other subjects) was even ready to 
swear (but that seemed no effort with 
him) that in one Caithness kirk, 
which had been fitted up with tim- 
ber not much altered from tlic state 
in which it had come asla)rc, he 
found himself cml>ark<;d in a pew 
inscribed “The Brothers, of Banff,” 
whilst the minister ap])eared to he 
considembly at sea in a jmlpit which, 
as all men might read, had in 
unregenerate days bufl*eted the waves 
as “ The Jane, of Portsoy.” 

In the appearance and charac.tcT 
of the population the diversity is 
striking, even to tlie most careless 
observe T. On the one side of those 
knolls you have the C(‘ltfv, with all 
their virtues and faults; on the 
other, the Scandinavians, with all 
theii-s. “The Caithness folk,” said 
a south-country Bhei>herd, whose lot 
had been cast among lK>th races, 
“are far mair tliey work 

liaHer, and live better, and pay 
bigger rents, than the folk m Suther- 
iaud, where the men like to beak at 
the bouse -ends while the w'omcn 
are tearing their lives out working.” 
One notable form of this last civil is 
still to be se^ ,in some parts of 
Sutherland, though we were fortu- 
nate enough not to see it— the man- 
ure is filled by men into creels on 
the backs of women, who, after car- 
rying it to the field, open the bottom 
of the basket and let the contents 
spill down over their clothes to the 
f^ound, then return to the midden, 
where the men meanwhile have been 
leaning gracefully on their “ graips,” 
ready to renew their easy part in 
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the operation. Bat the business in 
which alone we have properlv to do 
with this diversity of races here is 
that of poaching, into which depart- 
ment of industry, both on water and 
land, the Caithnessians carry much* 
of the energy they display in the 
more legitimate occupations ofi her- 
ring - fishing and stone - quarrying ; 
whilst tlic Sutlierland Celts are in 
these matters so tractable as even to 
incur the contempt of the south- 
country keepers who bear rule among 
them. “ Tkcm i)oach !” said one of 
tliQse guardians, who had confessedly 
“ dune something on his ain account” 
both with gun and leister on his na- 
tive Ettrick— when I cam’ first, I 
gaed to the folk in the clachan up 
there, and said, quite bold, ‘I hear 
ye Jiavc guns among ye —you maun 
put them awa.’ Yell no Ixdicve me, 
sir, but the puir-spirited deevils ac- 
tually di<l it. Besides, if ane o* them 
does inair gude for himsel’ oiiy night 
than the rest o’ them, some them’s 
sure to tell. Hoo can folk be poach- 
ers if they’ve naif honour ! ” The same 
authority had formed a very different 
estimate of the Caithnessians as to 
skill, courage, honour, and idl the 
other qualities which go to the clia- 
raetcr of a perfect poaclier. 

To the angler these Gaithnessian 
accomplishments present themselves 
ill a peculiarly oilious form. Going to 
some of the lakes oii the borders be- 
tween the counties, which contain 
many and large trout, the angler is 
amazed to find the fish rising rarely 
and carefully as in waters over-fiBhei 
The explanation he gets is, ‘*The 
Caithness folk come wi’ otters”. — 
that is, with a piece of wood which 
(tarries out across the. lake as many 
yards of line, with as many hooks, as 
the owner’s fau<^* leads, or hisme^s 
permit. Tiiis engine is but little 
used among the Sutherlaad people, 
both because of the reason Just 
stated, and because the possession of 
such an instrument infers an amount 
of preparation, enterprise, and capi- 
tal, rather above their reach. But 
tlie Caithness folk grudge no trou- 
ble nor reasonable outlay iu' such 
matters. And they meet little im- 
pediment ; some of the' Sutherland 
Keepers, sad to say, and even an oc- 
casional sportsman, rendering them- 


selves liable to the same condem- 
nation. The case gainst the otter 
is simply this ; it is not skill, and 
it is not sport, but can be prac- 
tised by any fool, and to the destruc- 
tion of all sport. Its productiveneBS, 
too, is not in anything like proportion 
to its destructiveness. For one fish 
that it kills, it wounds a score, and 
disturbs and ^htens a hundred. 
A few" days^use eaeh season of this 
infernal machine wiU reduce the most 
l)opulous loch i6 practical barren- 
ness. One lazy pot-hunter or in- 
compotont keeper destroys in one 
day of stupid greed the 8|)ort for 
which hun(Ir(»ds of men are willing 
to come, and do come, hundreds of 
miles. A word from the lord of all 
these regions, or from his ministers, 
would suppress the scandal ; ana 
when that word goes forth, all honest 
anglers will have one su^cing rea- 
son more to say, that good and great 
is the Duke of Sutherland, of whose 
aqueous dominions, long and linger- 
ing as our look may have seemed, we 
liave but glanced at the rmtskirts. 

One reason for not here peniJtnit- 
ing deeper into the bowels of that 
w'atcry land is, that, in proportion to 
the number of visitors, Sutherland, 
especially those portions of it which 
we have passed by almost un men- 
tioned, has hail more and better de- 
scribers, and chietty from the sjjorts- 
mau point of view, than any other 
district of the kingdom. The late 
Mr St John rambled the whole re- 
gion twice, and twice gave us the 
fruits in a series of pen-pictures de- 
lightfully dashing, cwrcless, and vig- 
orous. Mr Young’s little book is 
fitted to be exceedingly useful^iii- 
deed, is complete as a guide— and he 
is manifestly a shrewd fellow, though 
peculiar in his sentiments upon 
mountains, and somewhat ultra- 
montane in the opinions and the 
spirit he manifests upon the ven- 
erable and momentous question, 
“ What is a parr ?” Mr Joiin Col- 
quhoun (in the fresh and breezy vol- 
ume named at the commencement) 
comes very near Mr^St John as a 
faithful, effective, and unaffected de- 
Bciiber of the scenery and sports of 
the Far North, trhich none that 
have ever eiyoy®! ©an weary in read- 
ing ofy ^r cease wearying again to see. 
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THE FIELD OF TOWTON MOOR. 

[Some eighteen miles south-west of the city of York, a few scattered cot- 
tages form a hamlet called Towton. The country in the neighbourhood is 
characterised by a. succession of gently undulating. emincince.s. 

The ridge of hill next to Towton was occupied by the Lancastrians, March 
29, 1401. The opposite, and more southern ridge, was oeciipicul by the 
Yorkists, commanded by Edward IV. in person. The space between the 
summits of the two lines of hill is not so great as that of the field of Water- 
loo ; but as the traveller surveys the ground, lie is led, almost iiivoluntarily, 
to compare the position of the Yorkists with that of Napoleon at La Belle 
Alliance, and the position of the Lamuistrians with that of the Duke of 
Wellington on the lieights of Mont St Jean. A high-road runs through the 
centre of cither battle-field. 

On the morning of Palin-Sunday 14(51 — for both battl(‘s were foiiglit on a 
Sunday — a tliick, lieavy, cold snow-Btorm, springing up from the sent li, drove, 
sharp, cutting, and blinding, right into the ffujes of the Lancastrijins. (It 
rained nearly all day during tlH‘ battle of Waterloo.) The Lancastrians 
could take no aim against an adversary whom they could not sec ; but their 
ow'n ranks, meanwhile, were being fast tliinncd by the bolt and the arrow'. 
They therefore rushed to charge the Yorkists on their o^vn gnuind ; and so, 
hand-to-hand, along the wdiole line of either army, tlic bloody )»iil(i('of Tow'- 
ton was fought, during the whole of that Sabhatb-day. Soim‘ tliirty-.scv(*ii 
thousand of the bravest ami noblest of the children of England fell on that 
disastrous fiel<l. No quarter had be»:n given at the battle lately fought at 
Wakefield, where the ruffian Clifford murdered the iimocent Kid land, and 
the princely Duke of York was killed ; and now Edward, on tlie liuid of 
Towton, commanded that no quarter should be given. This savagt) ordiT 
was executed with frightful exactness and ferocity. Lord D.tcn*, and some 
others who fell, lie in the Tn‘ighbouring churchyard of Saxton, the parish in 
which the hamlet of Towton is situated ; hut the main mass of the blaiii 
were buried in heaps on the field. 

When, or by what hand, planted, or how they eaiue, is not known, but in 
the field when* tlie bones of the brave thus repose, white and red roses grow 
in great ahuinlanee. They are the .small wild Scutch rose. The owncT of 
the field has repeatedly tried to get nd of them by burning and mowing, but 
in vain ; they still spring up again. According to popular belief, those roses 
will not bear transinanting, but refuse to grow on any soil except that con- 
secrated by the remains of tha^e valhiiit men, who there fell thb victims of a 
senseless national quarrel. Who would wisli to disturb or disptove so 
touching, beautiful, and poetical a legend ?] 


Af/itt t(kt€i wifpdBits rdB* Mtfia Aevtcd. 

Oil, the red and the white Ilose, as all the kingdom Vnows, 

Were emblems of the foes in a sail and bloody work ; 

When old England’s noblest blood was poured out in a flood, 

To quench the burning feud of Lancaster and York. 

For then the rival Koses, w^om by the rival houses, 

Tim poor distracted nation into rage and frenzy drove — 

Tore the children from the mother, tore the sister from the brother, 
And the broken-hearted lover from the lady of his love : 

When the Percys, Veres, and Nevilles, left their castle-halls and revels, 
To rush like raging devils into the deadly fight ; 

And loyalty and reason were confounded by the treason 
That cast into a prison the King of yesternight. 
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Oh, the red and the white Rose, upon Towton Moor it grows, 

And red and white it blows upon that swarthe for evermore — 

In memorial of the slaughter when the red blood ran like water, 

And the victors gave no quarter in the flight from Towton Moor ; 

When the banners gay were beifming, and the steel cuirasses gleaming, 
And tlie nuirtial xihibic streaming o’er that wide and lonely heath ; 

And many a heart was beating that dreamed not of retreating, 

Which, ere the sun was setting, lay still and cold in death : 

When the snow that fell at morning lay as a ty^ and warning. 

All stained and streaked with crimson, like the roses white and red, 

And filled each thirsty furrow with its token of the sorrow 
That w^ailed for many a morrow through the mansions of the dead. 

Now for twice two hundred years, when the month of March appears. 
All uncliecked by plough or shears spring the roses red and wliite ; 

Nor can the hand of mortal close the subterranean portal 
That gives to life immortal these emblems of the fight. 

And as if they ■wore enchanted, not a flower may he transplanted 
Fnmi those fatal precincts, haunted by tlie sjurits of the slain ; 

For liowe’er the root you cherish, it shall fade away and perish 
VVMicn roijiovcd beyond the marish of Towton s gory plain. 

But oM Britannia now wears a rose upon her brow, 

That, blnsliiiig still, doth glow" like the Queen of all her race — 

Tli(‘ Rose that blooms victorious, and, ever bright and glorious, 

Shall continue to re.igii o’er us in mercy, love, and grace. 
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POPULAR LITERATURB— 

Popular literature has till lately 
been regarded rather as a collection 
of curiosities than as a mine of 
wealth ; and it is still regarded by 
many people as an object of jest or 
dread rather than of sympathy or 
admiration. But jests are some- 
times iH)stly ; dread is too often the 
paralysis of thought ; and curiosities, 
if they are trines, are not always 
like nle^ in amber, insignihciint 
trifles. Sometimes, like straws in 
the wind, like the cloud no bigger 
than a hand which foretells the com- 
ing storm, like the foot-print on the 
lonely island which made its sole 
inhabitant stare, they have a pecu- 
liar importance ; and we desire to 
call the attention of our readers to 
some facts of this kind in our current 
literature — facts which individu- 
ally are of small account, but which 
iu the mass have a value that 
cannot easily be overrated. They 
have a critical value which must 
not be overlooked' but it is to 
some of their soflu and political 
bearings that wo are at present 
anxious to draw attention. It is, 
indeed, too much the custom to re- 
gard literature as mere literature. 
We speak of a republic of letters, 
and the phrase .seems to imply that 
every other fonu of republic may be 
in alliance merre or less close with 
it, but is essentially to be treated as 
a foreign State. Just as there are 
ecclesiastics who regard the Church 
as essentially distinct from the State, 
BO there arc people to whom litera- 
ture is a ])rovincc by itself— 'a world 
of books as completely severed from 
the world of life as the heavens iS'om 
the earth. Literature in this Ught 
loses half its importance. - It is 
only when we come to see^jn it 
the fine blossom of history that 
its full meaning can be eaught. It 
is nothing if it is not a reflection 
of the period in which, it flourishes, 
— its active as well as its meditative 
life, its politics as weill as its ro- 
mance ; and we may rest assured 
that there is not a movement in H, 
not a force, not gh atom of life 
which has not its coantei 7 )art iu 
contemporary histoiy. As such the 
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verv dust of literature is precious, 
and its dross may bo of more worth 
to the historian than its beaten gold. 
A handful of the rubbish collected 
by Samuel Pepys outweighs all the 
grand poems of the celebrated Sir 
Kicharu Blackmore ; the diary of 
old Pepys himself is of greater in- 
terest than a whole library of state 
rs. 

terature, in fact, now implies far 
more than it ever did before. If before 
it was a reflection of history, still it was 
but a partial reflection ; if it was a 
portrait of life, still it was not a full- 
length. It is now a complete reju'o- 
sentation of society, from the crown 
on its head to the buckle on its shoe, 
from its highest aspiration to its 
meanest want. There is no recog- 
nised limit to it, A century back 
the title of literature was limited, if 
not to classical productions, yet to 
productions that paid some regard to 
classical rules. An Act of Parliament 
would not have been considered liter- 
ature ; an advertisement sheet would 
not have been considered literature ; 
a cookery-book would not have been 
considenul literature ; The Piiyrinis 
Froffress would not have been con- 
sidered literature, and a poet apolo- 
gised for even mentioning it in one 
of his poems. How marvellously our 
whole feeling in this re8j>ect has 
changed, is evident in the proposals 
which have lately been circulated 
for improving and enlarging the 
English lexicons. The list of English 
words is said to be lamentably defi- 
cient, and the list of authorities for the 
recognised vocubuhiry to be enually 
meagre, through the arbitrary Jiinits 
which the criitnes of the last century 
were induced to impose upon liter- 
ature— here banishing certain sub- 
jects from its domain, and there 
banishing certain authors. It is now 
iiscertained that, practically, what- 
ever has been written belongs to 
literature. Litera scripta mmet. It 
is impossible to pick and choose. 
Selection can proceed only on arbi- 
trary principles ; what we might re- 
ject now might be sought for most 
eagerly in the next generation ; what 
we might preserve now might prove 
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to 1)0 worthless hereafter ; and tims, 
even for nu;rely critical purposes, 
literature implies far more nowa- 
days tlian it ever did previously. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that 
rilso for the historian and the politi- 
cian it has an incalculably incTcased 
interest and value. Authorship is 
fust ccasin^j to be a peculiar profes- 
sion, and IS becoming an ordinary 
accomplishment— a mode of address- 
ing the public, universally practised 
by a people delighting in publicity, 
deptiiident on asROciatibn, and accus- 
to^icd to act in masses. Literature 
thus seizes upon the whole of our 
public life, and upon so much of our 
private life as through soci.'il irregu- 
larity or individual force of charac- 
ter necessarily emerges into publicity. 
It is accordingly to the historian pre- 
cisely what the dial-plate is to a 
timepiece; it is a perfect index of 
the innumerable processes at work 
throughout the wiiolo frame of so- 
ciety, all tending, by slow revolutions 
and oscillations, to complete the des- 
* lined cycle of events. To the poli- 
tician, however, it is far more than a 
dial-plate. A dial-plate has no reflex 
action on the complicated mechanism 
of wliich it is the register. Liter- 
ature, on the other hand, is not only 
the expression of public* opinion and 
the index of contemporary history, 
it is itself a great force that reacts 
on the life which it represents, half 
creating what it professes only to 
rcfh'ct. We receive but what we 
give ; ’we 8 (‘o only what we have eyes 
for ; we remember but what interests 
IIS these are eommonplaccs which 
apply to litcTaturc as a wriolc not less 
than to individual minds. It creates 
in the mere act of expressing public 
<minion : it leads while it follows ; 
like tli(‘ I’arthian howraen, it shoots 
its most (‘tfectivc arrows as it flies. 

Of such fugitive literature there 
has never been so great a quan- 
tity produ(;cd as at the present mo- 
ment. By the wonderful diffusion 
of the art of printing, it is becoming 
coextensive with language, and it 
would seem as if the' day were not 
far distant when, by some new Baby- 
lonish miracle, speech might be abol- 
ished altogether, and writing might 
become the only mode of communi- 
cation. But not only has the extra- 
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ordinary development which the 
press has lately undergone increased 
the amount of literary rubbish, and 
of what, although not rubbish, may 
justly be regarded asquitc ephemeral ; 
the point which is most worthy of 
notice is this— that, by the mere fact 
of that increase, it has introduced 
new processes and habits, and it in- 
augurates a new era. 

It is curious to note how, as in 
successive ages, literature receives a 
fresh impulse, although that iinT)ulse 
is mendy mechanical, yet the effects, 
both on literature and on society, 
have all the potency of a revolution. 
A screw more or less, and literature 
changes colour, society is trans- 
figured. Take, for example, the first 
invention of an alphabet— the results 
were tremendous. Literature, which 
before had been entirely metrical — 
since it is only metrical comi)ositions 
that could be preserved in the 
memory — then admittcul of prose and 
all the simj)licity and truthfulness 
which prose implies. On the other 
hand, society, acecT)tiiig the gift of 
letters, found ere long that it had 
unconsciously ac^nted the creation 
of a learned class; that a priesthood 
in the worst sense rose where there 
was no priesthood before, and that 
its power was enormously increased 
and abused where previously it had 
been limited and just. The inven- 
tion of letters thus unfettered lite- 
rature while it fettered society ; it 
furnished a lamp to knowledge and 
a dark lantern to religion ; it was 
a secret which, like the ‘‘Open 
Sesame” of the fable, gave riches to 
them that knew it, and, it might be, 
death to them that knew it not. 
Slowly but surely the secret became 
more and more known, until at 
length the art of printing gave it a 
diffusion which was before impos- 
sible. Immediately we observe a 
remarkable effect both on literature 
and on society. In literature, the 
paucity of readers and the habits 
of a learned class had encouraged 
tliroughout Europe the neglect of 
native dialects, and^had created a 
sort of universal language. Authors, 
anxious to address me largest num- 
ber of readers possible, very naturally 
wrote in Latin. But, as the inven- 
tion of printing increased the nmn-. 
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bor of roiiders, it soou became evident 
that oven in his mother-tongue an 
author could find an audience worthy 
of his ambition. Hence the gradual 
neglect of Latin in each country, and 
the increased cultivation ol' the ver- 
nacular, until at length the European 
literature settled into the form wliich 
it now bears. And the effect on so- 
ciety was not less striking than the 
effect on literature. The ileliberate 
culture of a national literature is 
of itself a social revolution ; but a 
rcvtdution not less important was 
produced by depriving tne European 
priesthood of what had for ages Deeii 
their almost exclusive possession. 
Letters were no longer a schohistic 
cabala ; the mcdueval distinction 
between clerk and lay was nullified j 
the priesthood of ^V'estern Europe, 
ceasing to be the exclusive owners of 
an art that waste the multitude like 
a w’ondroiia charm, lost a mysterious 
power, which was an outward and 
palpable sign of a divine but imper- 
ceptible inffuenco. Here we have a 
good illustration of the saying that 
‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’* and tiiat the only cure for the 
danger is to increase the learning 
which caused it. The invention of 
writing helped literature, but hclpcal 
it under conditions that created 
monopoly, and subjected the nations 
to a hierarchy which may have been 
in some respects beneficial, but whieli 
must have been in all respects tyran- 
nical. It required that still fur- 
ther heli» to literature and spread of 
education which printing supplied, 
to remedy those evils which the in- 
vention of writing had confirmed, if 
not generated. 

Literature has in our day received 
an impulse and a development whicli 
in some respects may be described as 
not less extraordinary, not lessrevolu- 
tionary, than the impulse and tlic de- 
velopment which it derived succes- 
sively from the creation of an alpha- 
bet and from the invention of print- 
ing. We cannot, indeed, fix upon any 
one discovery in the present century 
that may be Compared for import- 
ance with either of the grand events 
to which we have just referred ; but 
wc can point to the concurrence of an 
immense number of new applications 
and new arrangements that have tend- 
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ed to ditfuse education, and not onl vto 
cheapen, but also to improve and to 
enrich books, in a manner previously 
unexampled. The stereotypic pro- 
cess has been perfected ; steam has 
been applied to the printing-press ; 
the printing-press lias been so elabo- 
rated* that it is possible to throw off 
:2(),0(H) copies of The Times in an 
hour ; paper is improved and cheap- 
ened ; various societies have been 
making the greatest efforts to popu- 
larise knowledge; we have been doing 
our best by “grants in aid'* and com- 
petitive examinations to raise the 
standard of education ; wliile, keep- 
ing equal pace with these appliances. 
Government has abolished the stamp 
on newspapers except for postal pur- 
poses, tlie duty on advertisements 
has been abrogated, and there is 
eveiy prospect that very spei^lily the 
paper duty, the last of the taxes on 
knowledge, will go with tin* rest. 
Along witli such fa<ulitie8 as these 
shcaild be mentionc‘d th(‘ advance 
that has Ixuwi made in those arts by 
which books are illustrated. Tli<‘ 
art of wood-engraving has been re- 
vivi'd, and beyond our ex}»cctation 
refined ; printing in colours has been 
pro.sccuted with singular success ; by 
the anastatic im^thod, maps can lui 
produc(‘.d at a cost little beyond that 
of tracing the design ; the sun not 
only draws pictures for us, but also 
prints them to any extent, so that 
hooks are illustrab^d dir«‘ctly by 
jihotographs. To all this add, that 
cheap music is the growth of but 
the last few vears, and the most 
recent result of using movable types 
is, that one enterjirising firm (Messrs 
Cocks and Co.) have been able to 
offer Handers Messiah to the public 
at the extraordinary price of one 
shilling and fourpcnce. N(»r ought 
it to be forgotten tliat the railway, 
and tlic teTegrajih, and the penny 
postage, by bringing near to us a 
viist world beyond our own limited 
circles, and giving us a present inte- 
rest in the transactions of the most 
distant regions, enormously increase 
the number of readers, and of them- 
selves create a literature. Hcr(% 
then, wc see an immense number of 
new and powerful processes all con- 
verging to one great end. We see 
the most strenuous public and pri- 
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vate efforts to educate the country, 
to multiply readers, and to increase 
the necessity for books ; we see what 
have been called the taxes on know- 
ledge disappearing one after the 
other; we see the means of com- 
munication all over the globe most 
wonderfully developed ; we geo that 
machinery has by a variety of con- 
trivances been so perfected jas to ren- 
der publication as easy and as cheap 
as possible ; and we see a marvellous 
discovery, as well as admirable in- 
ventions, by means of which art is 
brought to the aid of literature, and 
‘the shortcomings of description as- 
sisted by the vividness of pictures. 
What must be the united effect of 
these manifold forces, some of which 
are not yet fully developed, and must 
be regarded as [lutting forth but half 
thoir strengtli ? The employment of 
electricity, for exami>le, in the com- 
inunication of thought is as yet in its 
infancy, and tin; results whicdi have 
already be(Mi attained are s<i prodi- 
gious that the wildest conjectures we 
can form as to the futun‘ afiplicatiou 
of this extraordinary power are not 
to bo ranked among the imj^ossibil- 
itics. When, three centuries ago, 
Strada dreamt of a magnetic tele- 
graph, and when, about a century 
and a-hidf ago, Addison desiiribed to 
the British ]»ublic the conjecture of 
Strada, that l»y means of a loadstom^ 
and a dial-plate engraved with the 
letters of tnc alphabit it might be 
possible for friends separated liiin- 
dreds of miles to converse with each 
other, the idea must have seemed to 
be infinitely more extravagant than 
it w ould now be to suggest that elec- 
tricity, which has been made to print 
the telegrams, can be mad(* to assist 
the printer even still more effec- 
tually. What, we repeat, must be 
the united effect of all the forces we 
have enumerated— some of them still 
forces in the bud ? Is it too much to say 
that the combination of all together 
cannot be rated as anything less im- 
portant than the discovery of an al- 
phabet or the invention of printing ? 

It would be presumptuous to think 
that wc could fully estimate the ef- 
fects of influences at once so power- 
ful and so subtle. It is not now, when 
tliey are but beginning to act, that 
even the most sagacious rcasoncr 


could venture to predict what must 
be tlie infallible consequences. But 
we can, at all events, take note of* 
tendencies. Already the new life 
that literature has received from the 
inventions of an age niiriarkable for 
its mechanical genius shows itself in 
new forms of publication, new habits, 
nc;^ necessities, and we may record 
these, if we do not profess to com- 
prehend them fully. Even if we ex- 
aggerate trifles, it will be a less mis- 
take than to ignore them altogether. 
When the first newspaper was piib- 
lished at Venice, and called a Gazette, 
as Mr Disraeli suggests, from the 
name of a magpie or chatterer, but 
more probably from the farthing 
coin which was the price of it, what 
would have been said if it had been 
then predicted that the greatest war- 
rior of mo(l(Tn times Avould CKtiinato 
the power of foin* jouruiils at more 
than 10(),0(K) ba^^onets Xapoleon 
is reported to have so estimated tin' 
power of the press in his day ; and 
what is it ii<»w, at least in this coun- 
try ? What will it be a cemtury 
hence? What is to be the destiny 
of all this popular literature which is 
now produced in almost incredible 
(luaiitities, and of which the so-called 
“ press ” is but a single branch ? In 
the w^hole range of political thought, 
there is not a subject that at the pre- 
si'iit moment is half so suggcislivc. 
Call it hope, call it fear— at idle vents 
ijiiagination is thorouglil v aroused as 
w^e watch the giant striucs of litera- 
ture in these days— th<; universality 
of prinL the omnipotence of ink. 
For good or for bad, our future is in 
it ; and although no wisi‘ man can 
be insensible to tlu' dangers by which 
it is beset, and tlie abuses to which 
it is liable, yet every candid one must 
admit that in tins country at least, 
and as far as our cxperi(‘iicc at pre- 
sent reaches, the rise of tliia great 
power ill the State, the development 
of this strange form of public life, the 
exercise and the extension of this 
franchise, must be numbered among 
our greatest political blessings. May 
it be so ill the future ! We, as Tories, 
can look forward tothatfuture, if with- 
out exultation, yet also without fear. 
All the movements of the time tend 
towards democracy, it is ti ue, and a 
free press is supposed to be the pecu- 
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liar symbol and engine of tlie demo- 
crat ; but when tfte dreaded deluge 
cornea, jjerhaps it will bo found to 
come with safeguards in the con- 
stitution of the English press, which 
no previous democracy has ever en- 
joyed, and which not even the great 
democracy across the Atlantic can 
boast. Whatever bo the result of 
our inquiries, however, the subject 
must not be blinked ; we must make 
up our minds about it one way or 
another ; and it may not be amiss to 
make some attempt, at least, to gen- 
eralise the facts from which it is im- 
possible to escape. 

Among these facts may here be 
mentioned the peculiar development 
of modern periodical literature. The 
rise of the periodical press is the great 
event of modem histoiy. It has com- 
pletely altered tlie game of politics ; 
it has rendered obsolete more than 
half the State maxims of European 
Cabinets ; it i*epr(jseiits the triumph 
of moral over physical Ibrce ; it gives 
every one of us a new sense— a sort 
of omniscience, as well as a new 
power— a sort of ubiquity. That, 
certainly, and all tliat it involves^ is 
the most important of the facts wdiich 
demand our attentioji ; but s<*arccly 
less worthy of notice is what may be 
termed the Tract literature of the 
country. This, it is true, som(itimcs 
takes the periodical form, and con- 
nects itself more or less intimately 
with some kind of magazine or news- 
paper, but it is not necessarily ])eriod- 
ical. It is the literature of clubs, of 
leagues, of societies — for t^e most 
part a propaganda literature, existing 
for a special purpose,aiid ceasing when 
that purpose is attained. In extent 
it is prodigious, and in interest it is 
very curious for the marvellous or- 
ganisation, wheel within wheel and 
cog upon cog, which it reveals in ^11 
activity throu^^hout the country. Not 
to be confounded with the foregoing 
species of literature, and yet naturally 
connecting itself with it, is the system 
of prize literature which has lately 
been carried on with immense vigour. 
Prizes are offered for essays on cer- 
tain subjects, the competitors being 
sometimes limited to amateurs of a 
particular class — to the working 
classes for example ; and the object 
is partly to get an effective book on 
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the theme proposed, but chiefly to 
stimulate an interest in a foregone 
conclusion. Under this head it is 
natural to inquire what must be the 
effect of such amateur writing up to 
a 2 >redetennincd issue, and how far 
the principle of such competitions is 
congenial to tfu; English mind? From 
literature of such an order to commer- 
cial literature the transition is not 
very violent. The adaptation of litera- 
ture to commercial necessities is one 
of the most curious of the phenomena 
of our time, and not only curious, but 
imi>ortaiit, since to a veiy large ex- 
tent it may be regarded as the genu- 
ine outcome of the uneducated rough- 
and-ready popular mind. Nor while 
in such elfusious as these we trace 
the more serious attemj)ts at litera- 
ture, ought we to forget the lighter 
aspects which the cheap publictitions 
of the day present. And at this 
point it is to l)c noted, as the priiici- 
})al fact, that pictorial illiistraliou 
enters into <jvi*ry attempt to amuse 
the British public. What are the 
limits aiul what is the influence of 
illustration are inquiries that in this 
connection ought to be fairly met. 
Advancing in our inquisition, we come 
to an immense number of publica- 
tions wdiich might have been treated 
of under the head of jxirioilical litera- 
ture, but which may not unreason- 
ably receive sc'parate consideration — 
wc allude to a multitude of journals 
and serials, most of them profusely 
illustiated, and all of them devotell 
to fiction, published at a i>enny or 
less, and intended for the most igno- 
rant class of readers. This is the 
l<»west and the most questionable 
kind of literature, and it is mainly 
the pro(luct of our modern facilities 
of publication How far these faci- 
lities have influenced the ^tomic litera- 
ture, the ballad and song literature, 
the iiursery and educational literature 
of the country, are cogmate inquiries 
scarcely less worthy of investigation, 
although far more difficult of solution. 
Some of these subjects have been 
already discussed by IVLiga, and that, 
too, very recently. Even were it not 
so, however, we could not pretend to 
take any adequate survey of the vast 
and fertile field of obseiwation indi- 
cated in the foregoing sketch. We 
must be content to seize a few of the 
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more important pointa; and we begin 
with the most important of all — the 
Periodical Press. 

A periodical differs from a book*in 
being calculated for rapid sale and for 
immediate effect. A book may at first 
fall dead upon the market, and yet 
may endure for ages, a wellspriiig of 
life to all mankind. A periociical, on 
the other hand — be it a daily paper, a 
weekly journal, a monthly magazine, 
or a quarterly review — is a creature 
of the day : if each successive number 
does not attain its object in the short 
s}>an of existence allotted to it, then 
it fails for ever — it has no future. 
The newspaper of to-day supplants 
the n(‘wspaper of yesterday. The 
Saturday summary of news scarcely 
lives till the following Saturday. The 
magazines are thrown asi(h‘ before the 
montli is out. It is necessary, thero- 
ibre, to the success of a periodical, 
that it should attain an instant nopii- 
larity-' dii other words, that it should 
b(' calculated for the a])preciatiou, not 
of a few, but of the many. Periodical 
literature is essentially a popular lite- 
rature, and, enormously as our litera- 
ture lias been increased of lai.e years, 
it is in the direction of periodical pub- 
lications — publications fortlic million 
— that it has been especially devel- 
ojkmI. Even in the issue of w^orks 
whitdi an* not of an ephemeral nature 
— - “ Stiindard Libraries,” “ Family 
Libraries,” “ Travellers’ Libraries,” 
“Tfsel'ul Libraries,” (jncyclop;edia.«», 
and the like— publishers find the ad- 
vantage of serial production. There 
is no reason why a man who has 
jiure.hasod Sheridan’s dramatic works 
should next invest hia money in 
Whralleu on the Common Prayer; 
yet JNlr Bohn counts upon his doing 
so, and treats the public as the chil- 
dren of habit. Such a fact as this 
brings into prominencci another cha- 
racteristic of serial or periodical lite- 
rature ; it is not only popular, it is 
a necessity of its popularity that it 
should also be to a very large extent 
iniseellancons. In the “ Biblioth^nuo 
Charpentier” w(^ find the Paradise 
Lost bound up in the same yellow 
volume with tlie Sentimental Jour- 
my ; in any of our own magazines 
or reviews there will be an essay on 
fly-fishing immediately after an ex- 
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posuro of the weafiness of the Turk- 
ish Empire, or a tale of the most 
exalted love after a long dissertation 
on the nebular hypothesis. This wide 
range of subjects is indeed both cause 
and effect of popularity — a popularity 
of which it is extremely difficult to 
convey any adequate idea. It would 
bo easy to heap up statistics, but, un- 
fortunately, statistics are signs rather 
than ideas. An arithmetical operation 
is an expedient to save thought ; a 
sum total is a number which we ex- 
press in so many figures, not a quan- 
tity which the mind actually grasps. 
The most vivid idea of the enormous 
diffusion of periodical literature will 
be obtained ny a visit to any flourish- 
ing newsveuiler ; by seeing liow his 
shop is loaded with periodicals of all 
sorts and sizes, and at prices from a 
halfpenny up to a shilling ; by noting 
tlie rapidity with which he disposes 
of all these, each transaction being 
lor the most part limited to the value 
of a penny ; and by considering how 
many hundreds of such shops and 
stands there arc in London alone, 
not to speak of the country, where 
we find every shire, every town, 
almost every village, with its local 
newspaper, strong in itself, and sti- 
mulating the absorption of the me- 
tropolitan literature. It is out of 
such an organisation, whi(;h is contin- 
ually spreading in its influence, that 
we obtain journals whose daily or 
wtickly circulation is to be measured 
by tens and hundreds of thousands. 

Now, the first conclusion to which 
people who think of our periodical 
literature jump is, that, being ephe- 
meral, being luisccllaueoiis, and being 
popular, it must necessarily be 6U})eT- 
iicial. They say it is every year be- 
coming inoVc and more su])erficial, 
and they ask, whore is all this to 
end? Is tbe national character to 
lose its solidity ? Is tlie staple of our 
inatniction to be derived from the 
c.olumns of a newspaper, from maga- 
zine articles, and from slashing re- 
views? It would be too much to 
say that the periodical pwjss does not 
too often give occasion for reproaches 
such as tliese : Here wo find superfi- 
ciality, there ignorance, elsewhere ab- 
solute nonsense. But tnese are weak- 
noBscs which we find just as fre- 
quently in publications that are not 
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p.irioilical, and we cannot believe that 
periodical literature, spite of the ra- 
]»idity of writing which it implies, 
necessarily entails superficiality. The 
l»oriodical literature itself, as we shall 
presently show, gives the most etiec- 
tujil answer to the charge of superfi- 
ciality y but we may, in passing, ad- 
vert to the fallacy of the princijjle on 
which such an accusation proceeds. 
It is the, schoolboy’s fallacy that 
learning is a punish nient ; it is the 
ploiiglimaii’s fallacy that medicine is 
a cheat if it does not make him very 
sick ; it is the old woman’s fallacy^ 
that a sermon ought to set her to 
sleep ; it is the classical fallacy that 
the owl is the bird of wisdom. On 
the contrary, it is capable of distinct 
proof that popular writing ought 
really to be ot the most profoun<l. 
If it <iosts the reader little trouble, it 
costs the writer much. On the same 

S rinciide that dictated the aj)ologyof 
oiith for a long sermon — I had not 
time to make it shorter,'’ or the anti- 
thesis of Sheridan — “ Easy writing ’s 
curst hard reailing,” — it follows that 
the simplicity and the clearness whicli 
are the I'ssentials of p(Tiodical writing 
frequently imply a much more perfect 
grasp of the siu)iect,a tjiuch more valu- 
able digest, than tlie tedious details, 
the incomprehensible digressions, and 
the technical phraseology of more am- 
bitious i)erfurmanc(;s. We do not in- 
deed say that these; more ambitions 
pprformaiic(w are not also more able 
than the ordinary run of composi- 
tions whicli emanaP* from the pc;rioil- 
ical ])rcss, but only that thi‘ir tedi- 
ousness and intricacy are not ntjces- 
sarily signs of suiieriority. Truth is 
generally 8ini]jl(!, and can be simply 
told. The popular writer is ccmipelled 
to shun irrclevaiicics and to study 
brevity. That necessity is an un- 
inixed good — it is bad only for show. 
Those who see superficiality in popu- 
lar writing are much like the people 
who, more than two centuries ago, 
were accustomed to liear their fa- 
vjjuritc preacliers interlard their dis- 
courses with copious quotations from 
the Greek and Latin authors, and wdio 
deemed it a siid falling-off when this 
practi(;c w^as discontinued, and no one 
could judge from the sermon whether 
the preacher were a “Latiner” or 
not. As a sermon may be effective 


without a display of learning, so 
wdthin the short limits of a news- 
paper article the whole trutli may be 
conveyed as in a nutshell, and tln^ 
simplicity which vulgar minds mis- 
take fur weakness may bo the most 
certain r test of profound knowledge 
and clear vision. Or if, granting that 
the articles themselves are not super- 
ficial because they happen to be read- 
able, it may bo said tliat, since they 
a}»pear in an ephoincral form, the 
t‘fiect on tiio reader’s mind must be 
superficial, it must bo remembered' 
that the very idea of a periodical 
implies frequency of repetition. A 
subject is not treated once for .all and 
then dismissed for ever. Hundreds 
of periodicals treat of it, and recur to 
it again and again, never letting it 
drop until it is thoroughly exhausted, 
and the public arc quite sick of it. 

But tlie most remarkable charac- 
teristic of periodical literature, and 
that wdiich supplies the principal 
antidote to any superficial tendency, 
is the multiplicity and siHicialty of 
its divisions. This fact is the key to 
the position and influence of tin* 
press. Without seizing it in all its 
signifioanee, the power of tlu; jiress 
will 1)0 to us but a name like “ tln‘. 
drea<l name of Deuiogorgon.” And 
here the great ])oiTit to be kept in 
view' is that periodical literature is 
essentially a clas.sified literature. No 
matter on w hat principle tlic classi- 
fication pruccjeds, the result is still 
the same- to divide and subdivide 
this kind of literature more and mor(‘. 
It is the rarest thing in the world for 
a periodical to siujcecd w'hich docs 
not either roj^reseiit a class of readers 
or select a class of subjects. We 
have in our time seen a great num- 
ber of journals started witli not a 
little capital, and conducted wdtb no 
ordinary ability, but yet utterly fail- 
ing because of the want of a special- 
ty. Even a daily paper which is 
supj)osed to concern itself with the 
whole universe of thought must have 
its preferences, and, although aspir- 
ing to represent an entire nation, can 
at best be the mouthpiece of a ma- 
jority. Certain subjects must be 
overlooked, certain interests must be 
ignored, certain classes must be ne- 
glected. It cannot hope to give any- 
thing like a complete record of all 
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the hooks that are published, and so 
there are weekly journals especially 
devoted to literary criticism. It does 
not pretend to any special knowledge 
of engiueerinjj, and so the engineers 
have a journal bristling with algft- 
brai(; formula all to themselves. In 
like manner there is the Jinilder for 
:irchit(^cts, there is the Art Journal 
for artists, there is the Mechanic^ 
for artisans ; there is the 
Emnomht for merchants. Lsiwyers 
liave the Law Times ; medical men 
Lave the Medical l^imes and the 
Lancet ; chemists and druggists 
litivc the Pharmaceutical Journal; 
(Jliurchmen of every shade — liigh, 
low, and broad - have their papers ; 
Dissenters have theirs* Catholics 
liave tlieirs ; the licenser! victuallers 
have a dailv paper, ami, perhai»s, they 
art* the oniy class of tlic comiimuity 
that singly could allbrd Hiu*h a lux- 
ury. Then there is an Agricultural 
Journal, a Shipping Gazt^ttc, a Bank- 
(irs* Magazine, a Statistical Journal, 
a Pbotographic Journal, a Rtereo- 
seopie. M igazim*, an Illustrated Jour- 
nal of all new invtmtioiis, a Musical 
World, a Racing Times, sporting 
newspapers without end, Itailwny 
Times, a Mining Journal, a drmriial 
of Missing Friends in Australia, a 
Journal for R'otes and Queri(*s, an 
Kflueatioual Journal, a Scieiitilic 
Journal, an Astronomical Journal, 
a Numismatic Journal, a Journal for 
Spirit-ra])ping, for Mesmerism, for 
Insanity, a (hvil Service Giizetto, a 
United Si^rvie.e Gaze.tte, a J<^amily 
Friend, a Lady’s Newspajicr, a Class- 
ical IVIuseum, a Follef devoted to 
fashion, an Englisliwoman’a Journal 
devoted to the rights of the sex, a 
Clu*ss Chronicle, an fllusfraled Lon- 
don Acw.\ a Punchy a Biographical 
Magazilu^ for those who arc interest- 
ed in memoirs, a Weekly Novelist 
for tli#sc who like fiction ; and to 
show how limited is sometimes the 
sphere of a periodical, we may give 
the title of one which we picked up 
the other day at a railway station : 
— “ More sympathy Ixjtween Rich 
and Poor : a monthly periodical, 
price Id.” Under such a minutely 
divided and subdivided system there 
is not much danger of superficiality 
in the treatment of subjects. If any 
theological discussion in which a 


daily paper can induge is not 
thoroughly exhaustive, there are ec- 
clesiastical journals in which the 
matter is ground to powder ; if in 
its remarks on great public works it 
has a tendency to dwell on results 
rather than on processes, professional 
persons will obtain all the data and 
all the calculations that they want 
from the En<jine<'r ; if in turning 
the attention of its readers to tlie 
sale of poisons, it cannot enter very 
particularly into the uses and abuses 
of each ])articulaT drug, every ima- 
ginable detail will he found in the 
Phimnaccutical Journal. And it is 
curious to note the method by which 
thcsejournals— whatwemay call the 
class journals — seize upon their sub- 
ject and provide for its complete dis- 
cusKioTL One fact is gleancid from 
a London n(}vvs[)apor, another from a 
l>rovincial one, a third from a French 
report, the next is borrowed from 
some theological discourse, and some- 
thing else from the last novel. A 
letter on pliotography appears in the 
eolumus of the Tlmes^ and it instant- 
ly rcapj)cars in the photographic 
periodicals. The same Journal gives 
a description of an earthquake at 
Naples, and it is at once transferred 
to the scientific journals. Its Chinese 
correspondent announces the death 
of a wealthy merchant named Mr 
Beale, at Shanghai, and sy)ea.ks of 
him as one of the Medici of Shang- 
hai. The medical journals catch at 
the word, and actually reprint the 
parugraj)h under the heading “ Mtidi- 
cal Profession in Cliiiia 1” Before the 
w(;ek is out there is not one of its 
eolumns which has not been cut into 
pieces by innumerable scissors, and 
(listributed among innumerable class 
jounials. And when we speak of 
class journals, it must be remembered 
that frequ(*ntly from a necessity of 
th(;ir position what are apparently 
but local newspapers come under this 
<lesiguation. One newspaper is pub- 
lished in the iron district, another in 
the great cotton region, another in 
the most bucolic of English counties, 
a fourth in one of the strongholds of 
Dissent, and a fifth in the ^eat 
American emporium. Here position 
determines the choice of subject ; a 
geographical difference becomes a 
logical one ; and under a new form 
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we detect a class literature. No 
great subject is, in fact, overlooked ; 
no great interest is neglected; no 
important class suiters itself to be 
ignored. 

But if this view of the pre^ be 
good as a reply to the charge of 
superficiality, it is also good for a 
great deal more. And in the first 
place we cannot help thinking thiit 
it throws a new light on the relation 
of literature to life-' of authorship 
to society. For w’hat is authorship 
according to this view ? Is it, as we 
have been in the habit of supposing, 
a profession by itself? or is it not 
rather an integral part of every pro- 
fession? Is the art of writing to 
be regarded as a separate occupation 
any more than the art of sj)oaking ? 
Is there something intrinsic in book- 
making which tlicre is not in book- 
keeping ? It will bo observed that, 
in speaking of autliorship and book- 
making, we are rt^ferring here, as 
throughout the article, to the vast 
majority of waiters and of books ; w'e 
put out of account those exceptional 
instances of wonderful genius that 
occur now and then in every age ; 
we are looking not to the intrinsic 
merit of their works, but only to 
present popularity and influence, 
which is often attained in far higher 
degree by the merest rubbish than 
by works of purest gold, which ]ios- 
tcrity will not willingly let di(*. And 
in this view we ask 'again, wliat is 
there intrinsic in book-making which 
tliere is not in book-keeping ? As 
we look at tlie pcriodicjil publica- 
tions of the d«ay we set; evt;ry pro- 
fession with its j.ouriial, every in- 
terest with its literary organ. What 
floes this literary organ mean ? Does 
it mean that the class thus rcjirc- 
.sented, or tlie interest thus iiphehl, 
lias employed the services of a pro- 
fession known as the literary pro- 
fession — one that, like the Swiss 
among the nations, is an army ready 
to champion any cause for which it 
i.s engaged ? On the contrary, does 
it not rather mean that in this matter 
of authorship the tendency of civilisa- 
tion is (juite the opjiositc of its ten- 
dency in the matter of soldiership ? 
— ^that as a standing army is trie 
creation of modern times, so a lite- 
rary class is a peculiarity of unlettered 
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times; that aa in the dark ages 
every man had a sword by his side, 
BO in these days eveiy man has a pen 
in his hand? The principle of the 
division of labour tends cacli year 
nfiore and more to separate war from 
ordinal^ occujiations, while each year 
it is of less and less avail to prevent 
literature from being identified with 
every form of labour. Authorship is 
thus not a profession by itself, but a 
mode of cultivating any and every 
profession. To say of two men that 
they have written books— the one a 
History of England, the other, a 
History of Rhododendrons, is to in- 
sist on a unity of profession without 
a similarity of work. What would 
any political writer nowadays think 
if the editor of a water-and-gas com- 
pany journal wore introduced to him 
as a brotlier of the press ? Are wc 
not all brotliers of the press ? Is nut 
the re8j>ected barber who contributes 
the news of his village to the county 
newspaper, also a man and a brother j 
Is not worthy Boniface, wlio reports 
the market prices, also a man ami a. 
brother? Who has not smutted liis 
fingcTS with printer's ink ? Let your 
faithful servant r(iply- -we mt;an, 
John Thomas, whose san‘astic epis- 
tles are ev(;ry now and then apjiear- 
ing in the IIV.sw./’ Ctidnilcleer^ under 
the signature of “ \’erita8,” and 
“Fiat Justitia,” and “ Philalathes,” 
and “ Phileleiitheros,” and who is at 
this moment bursting with the idea of 
a new j periodical to be called The A rva 
Bf'ilj or StTvanfs Gum, of whit'li he 
is to be thefi'ounder and projprictor. 
It is, in fact, impossiblo to make a 
distinctive definition of literature, a 
definition that will not apply to every 
mortal who can turn a sentence ; tliat 
will not include the tea-mcrehant 
who writes philosojihical advertise- 
ments on the duty of regarding 
“ Xumber One,” which hajijins lo 
be the number of his shop ; that 
does not involve the fair grisettc wlio 
composes the knitting, netting, and 
crotchet articles for some twopenny 
pt'riodicnl ; that does not transform 
into a man of letters poor old Sandy, 
the gardener, who tells the world in 
very small print when to grow cab- 
bages and how to sow peas. As 
Jacob Twig said, when asked what 
was his business, “ I am in the law,” 
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or as any fellow wlio hanf?s about a 
London spunging-houee might say 
the same, so vaguely it is that one 
can speak of belonging to literature 
as a profession. All tho old ideas, 
indeed, about this profession, are be- 
coming more and more obsolete ; and 
whilci rejoicing to see so ma^ men 
of great literary eminence in the 
House of Commons, we do not recog- 
nise their presence simply as a com- 
pliment to literature. It is, no doubt, 
the case that three successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have attained 
iL distingiiish(;d position as writers, 
and that a greater number of members 
are authors or journalists than in any 
previous l*arliiimcnt. But was it on 
account of their literary qualifica- 
tions that these Chancellors W(*r(i 
intrustcMl with the finances of the 
country 'I was it Ibr their jmetical, 
critical, or liistorical faculties, that 
so mauy autliors have be<*n cle(;tcd to 
Parliament ? and does tlicir chiction 
mean the apotlieosis of lib'ratun*' - 
the homage of England to the power 
of its authors ? It means nothing of 
the kind. Authorsliip with most of 
these unui is only an aeehleiit — a use- 
ful accident, indo(Ml,but still nothing 
more ; and their ])resencc in the 
1 louse, of Comim ms proves that litera- 
ture is fast ceasing t(» be a distinct 
profession ; that it is simply a inod(j 
of expri'ssiou common lo all occupa- 
tions, - common as speaking, com- 
mon as letter-writing. If anybody 
wishes to address laige bodies of the 
community, it is only possible to do 
so either by calling together a mon- 
ster meeting or by acting on a still 
greater number through th(‘ press, — 
cither by oratory or by authorship; 
and the fact that among tht? members 
of the House of Commons tliere is a 
goodly array of authors, mily proves 
that onr representatives are accus- 
tomed to use every possible means of 
inllueucing the public. Publicity is 
a necessity of our existonee, and it 
iiiiplies tlie publisher, without by any 
means ini]>lyiiig a literary chiss ; for 
it must be obsoived that not only is 
literature losing its individuality as a 
profession, there is also the pregnant 
fact that the old distiiiction between 
book-learning and actual experience 
is fast being diminished. It is true 
tliat knowledge will always be one 
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thing, and wisdom another ; that 
theory and practice will not always 
be identical. . Yet, as wisdom depends 
on knowledge, and practice on theoiy, 
so it now happens that more than 
half the business of the world is based 
on the organisation of the newspaper 
press. Time was when a man might 
be a great ruler without being able 
to sign his name • when he might be 
a very successful merchant without 
being able to spell; when mem read- 
ing would assist one very little in 
fighting one’s way through the world. 
But those days are past; reading 
now means something very different 
from what it did before. In these 
times we are all readers : we read nut 
th(^ Greek fathers, nor tiie Latin his- 
torians, nor the scholastic jdiilosu- 
phers ; we read of what concerns us 
in our actual homes and businesses ; 
we read of profit aud loss^ of peace 
and war, of present happiness and 
misery, of present ^\ork, iircscnt re- 
sults, present projects. Our whole 
literature connects itself with the 
present more intimately than ever. 
If Arnold writes a History of Rome 
and Grotc a History of Greece, they 
are thinking of present England all 
the time ; if Gladstone writes criti- 
cism on Homer, he sees the British 
peterage in the lieroesof the I/iad ; if 
a new edition of TTerodotiis is forth- 
coming, it has reference to present 
discoveries in Assyria and Egypt. 
'J’he consequence is that the best-read 
man is the most knowing man. The 
world is too wide, and exi>erience is 
too vast, for the mind and the time of 
any one man. The amount of expe- 
rience which any of us can purchase 
with a penny of observation is as 
nothing to tho experience which can 
bo purchased every day in a penny 
news-room, whore the wondrous net- 
work of the press gathers together 
all the possibhi information on every 
jiossible subj(‘ct. And w'e are jnsti-. 
tied in tho conclusion that, as litera- 
ture is coiising to be a peculiar pro- 
fession, so in this age of readers the 
old contnist between book knowledge 
and life knowledge or experience is 
with equal rapidity being rubbed 
down, though of course it can never 
entirely pass away. 

A still more important conclusion, 
however, presses^ itself on our atten- 
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tioii — a great political fact, the most 
woutlerful development whicli our 
threefold form of governmout lias re- 
ceived in these latter days. As a 
political 1)0 wer the Britisli press has 
been teniKid tlie fourth estate. It 
was originally so called by Burke, 
and it is so designated in the title of 
the most recent work on the subject, 
written by one who h;id a high char- 
acter for ability, and who ought to 
have known what he was saying. 
But what does this designation mean I 
I'ho three estates of tlnj rejilm are 
the Crown, the peerage, and the com- 
jiionalty ; and whoi wo speak of a 
fourth estate we necessarily mean a 
substantive power — a power that is 
distinct from the otlier three. If the 
clergy were elevated into a power of 
the realm, they would constitute a 
fourth estate ; if all the lawyers in 
the kingdom had a separate voice in 
the legislature, they would constitute 
a fourth estate; and so, if authorship 
and newspaper writing were a pro- 
fession by itself, then the power 
which it enjoys in the country migiit 
not unnaturally confer on the press 
the designation of the fourth estate. 
In point of fact, the press came to l)e 
so called in days when authorshi]) 
w'as a distinct profession, when men 
of letters were a fraternity by them- 
selves, when the country was so little 
edueate*! that a literary class was iin- 
avoidible, and yet so well educatetl 
that the powder of that claSvS through 
the readers whom they iutlueiiced 
was enormous. But now that edu- 
cation has been infinitely spread, 
wliat has been the result i Why, that 
the power of the press has continually 
increased, while the literary class has 
been so euilarged that it has ceased 
to be an order by itself, and embrac(‘s 
every class of the community. The 
])ress, tlicrefore, has ceased to be a 
fourth estate, according to any pos- 
sible construction wliicli we can put 
U{>ou these words. But if it is a great 
power in the realm and yet is not a 
fourth estate, what is it ] Lord Stan- 
ley hit the nail u[M)n the he;id when 
he said, not long “ The ])ress is 
itself a representation.” This is pre- 
cisely the case. It is not a substan- 
tive power of the realm, but a repre- 
sentative one. It is not a fourth 
estate, but a second representation of 


the third estate. It is as real and as 
])owerful a rei)rcsentatioii of the com- 
monalty as the House of Commons 
itself. And as we have lately heard 
a good deal of representation without 
election, let us add that it is in the 
strictest sense an elected representa- 
tion, iicwsj)iipors being entirely de- 
pendent on their sale, and their sah* 
beinjj really a popular election, em- 
bodying in its only tolerable form the 
Chartist jmnciple of payment. Now, 
the perioHical press represents the 
country in two ways. In the first of 
these it tak(^s after the House of 
mons, which is a repres(mtatioii ac- 
cordi ng to districts. As every ei »unty 
lias its two or three members, so it 
has its two or three papers ; and the 
towns likinvise have their ri‘prsenta- 
tives in Parliammit and their reprti- 
seutatives in the press, each systi>iu 
of representation continually aiding, 
now as a sjmr, now as a curb u])Oii 
the other. But the period icid press 
aLso represents the country after 
another mode, which is tlic envy of 
our constitution -doctors. It is a 
favourite maxim with not a few 
theoretical reformers, that one of the 
best metboils of extending thy fran- 
chise would be ]>y introducing tbo 
principle of class insti'.ul of district 
represciitation. For ourselves, we do 
not very clrarlv see how it is pos- 
sible to' adapt this priiicijdc to par- 
liamentary reprcscntJitioii ; but Irom 
what has been already said, it w'ill 
be seen that it is a ])rinciplc in full 
activity in the representative system 
of the press, w here wx* find clas.s 
journals as well as district journals ; 
the former enjoying immense power, 
since their influence, not confined to 
a locality, reaches all over the coun- 
try, and since their opinion to a very 
large exttait determines the policy of 
the distriid newspapers. And the 
sort of power which all these jour-- 
iials— district and class together- - 
exercise, will be best understood if W'e 
call to mind another proiiosal of our 
reformers. It was projiosed that 
certain persons (these were to bo 
members of the Government, but 
who the particular parties were does 
not aftect the principle of the plan) 
should on the nomination of the 
Crown sit fti Parliament, and exer- 
cise all the privileges of debate with- 
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out having the right to vote- a right 
that could only be conferred by popu- 
lar sutfrage. Now, tliis is ]jart of the 
power which the press enjoys iii 
riirliaincnt. Its position there may,, 
without any very great stretcli of 
Jancy, b(‘ compared to the position 
of those representatives of* the 
peo]de, the tribunes in tlie Homan 
Senate*. ; allowed to bi* pres('nt at the 
debates of the Senate, tlicy were not 
allowed to sit with the. .senators, but 
had benches placed for them before 
the 0]K‘ii doors of the sciiate-hoii.se. 
Tlrt*rc is not a parlianumtary debate 
in which tlie voice of thi'pre.ssis not 
distinctly heard j and ij' it has not 
tlie power of directly voting, it ha.s 
to a very large extent the power of 
chicting those who do. Terhaps wo 
could injt better illustrate the politi- 
e:tl action of a class Journal than by 
riferring to what occurred last session 
with r(;g.'ird to the Sale of Poisons 
Hill. This P»ill, the importance of 
which in indicated in the frightful 
Iragcily that lias so recently occurred 
at Bradford, by no means attracted a 
general attention, and wc nei*d not 
now expri'ss an opinion as to the 
policy i)f tin* measure. AVe refer to 
it because wo have not for a long 
tiiiK! set*ii a finer instanei* of tln^ 
working of mir instilutions than the 
history oi' this Bill alfords. It wa.s 
brought forward at a late period of 
the ses.sion, when the Goveniiiient, 
w hich jireviously liad been cautious 
enough, began to wax fat and to kick, 
as governmeiit.s giaicrally do when 
the dog-days commence, and the 
“ blind jmjjpie.s” are to lx* drow*m‘d. 
Parliament was thinning fast ; the 
members wdio remained were aweary, 
and Ministers W’crc carrying every- 
thiug before them — carrying even 
nicasun^s, such as the Medical Bill, 
which had been the despair of every 
])rocoding Oovcrnmeut. They wxro 
also about to carry a Poisons Bill 
without opposition, save from the che- 
mists and druggists, w'ho growled 
dissent in their Pkarmarentkal 
Journal, Lord Dt;rby rejected their 
amendments, refused a compromise, 
determined to carry the Govern- 
ment Bill, and passed it through 
the House of Lords in the most 
triumphant manner. Up to the mo- 
ment of the third reading there 
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had not been a whisper against it 
out of doors, except in the journal 
above mentioned. In a couple of 
hours after the third reading, circu- 
lars and forms of petition were sent 
through the iiiacli incry at the dis- 
l>osal of that journal to almost every 
chemist throughout the kingdom, 
and before another tW(jnty-four liours 
had elapsed petitions began to pour 
in from every town and from every 
vtlliige. The House of Commons was 
inundated witli petitions. The num- 
ber of these petitions presented with- 
in a few days was, we believe, almost 
without example. And besides peti- 
tioning the House, the cluimists of 
every district besieged their mem- 
bers. Such, indeed, w^as the pres.sure, 
that on tin; eighth day after the third 
reading in tlu^ Ui>p(*r House, Mr 
Waljiolc felt the necessity of an- 
noiinchig that he abandoned the 
measure* altogether. The class jour- 
nal carried tlie day. 

AVi; have said that the voice of the 
press is distinctly heard in every 
jiarliamentary debate. AVc ought, 
however, to state the fact still more 
broadly by saying tJiat, this being an 
age of readi‘r.s, the action of the press 
has more or less altered the charac- 
ti'r of every public audience, and 
aliects more oi less intimately every 
puldie display. So that if the result 
is most of all apparent in Parliament, 
still it is not uiifelt in every imblii; 
assembly, in every chun^h, in every 
theatre, throughout the kingdom. 
It is most evident of all in Parlia- 
ment, because there the subject of 
discussion is the same as the news- 
papers. Both in the House and out 
of doors it is continually lorgotteii 
that the debates are very much fore- 
sfalleil by the discussions of the press. 
This is a fact that accounts for a 
great deal of the impatience with 
whicli the public regard House of 
Commons oratory. It is not un- 
usual to spe4ik of parliamentary elo- 
quence in the most contemptuous 
terms. It is a favourite simile that 
the speeches of our legislators make 
the wcli'are of the nation as Romo 
w^as saved by the cackling of the 
geese in the c^pitol. And people in- 
dulge in such criticism at a time 
when, as we verily believe, the 
oratorical talent in Parliament is, 
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on, the whole, greater thfiii ever it 
was. While we have such men as 
Lords Derby, Macaulay, Lyndhnrst, 
Brougham, Ellenborough, and tiic 
Bishop of Oxford in the Upper House ; 
and in the Lower House such men as 
Gladstone, Bright, Disraeli, Graham, 
Bulwer, Palmerston, when he is on 
his mettle, and to speak retrospec- 
tively, Cobden, when discussing sub- 
jects within his grasp, wo ne(‘d not 
be much afraid of comparing our 
living eloquence with the (‘loqucncc 
that has passed away. It is true 
that the stvlc of speaking is differ- 
ent from what it used to be ; but it 
is not therefore worse. It is, indeed, 
infinitely better, as anybody who 
will take the trouble of reading the 
senatorial effusions of last century 
must know. In proof of this, let it 
>)c remembered that Sheridan’s great 
Begum speech in Westminster llali 
was pronounced the most wonder- 
ful oration ever d(*livered, or second 
only to his previous speech in the 
House of Commons. Of the Houst* 
of Commons speech we have unfor- 
tunately no report. Of the second 
Begum speech, however, which Burke 
honoured with even higher lauda- 
tions than he bestowed on the other, 
asserting it to be quite unparalltdiMl 
in oratory, and an examphi of every 
possible excellence in the highest 
perfection, we can form a very fair 
opinion. Now, of this wonderful 
spc(‘ch eoiifesscdly the mo.st wonder- 
ful part was the peroration, after the 
delivery of which Sheridan accoiu- 
plished the grand stage effect of 
throwing himself exhausted into the 
arms of Burke. This peroration had 
reference to an unfortunate phrase of 
Warren Hasting.s, that. ** the majesty 
of justice ought not to be approached 
without solicitation.” Sheridan over- 
whelmed his audience wdtji a de- 
scription of justice, and it may help 
to place on its proper footing the 
much-vaimted eloquence of the jiast 
if we quote this astonishing descrip- 
tion. “But justice,” said the great 
orator. “ is not this halt and miser- 
able olijcct I It is not the ineffective 
bauble of an Indian pagod ! It is 
not the purtiuitous phantom of de- 
spair ! It is not like any fabled 
monster formed in the ecli]jse of 
reason, and found in .some unlial- 
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lowed grove of superstitious dark- 
ness and political dismay ! No, mv 
lords ! In the happy reverse of all 
these I turn from this disgusting 
caricature to the real image ! Jus- 
tice I have now before me august and 
pure ; the" abstract id<'a of all that 
would be perfect in the sjiirits and 
aspirings of men ! Where the mind 
rises !— when^ the heart exiiands ! — 
where the countenance is ever placid 
and benign ! — where her favourite 
attitude is to stoop to the unfortu- 
nate, to hear their cry, and to help 
them, to rescue and relieve, to suc(umr 
and save ; majestic from its mere}' 
venerable from its utility, uplifted 
witliout pride, firm witliout obiinracy, 
beneficent in each preference, lovely 
though in her frown I” Sucli is the 
tawdry magnificence which was said 
to snrpjiss all the oratory of which 
there is any record or tradition. 
Snell is the dazzling claptrap wliieh 
pales the ineffectual fires of modern 
(‘loquence. It i.s true that Moore’s 
version of the same peroration is 
somewhat better; but much of this 
iinprovenuuit is due to the faA of its 
being mon^ eonde.nsed ; and we must 
not forgid Moore’s own opinion that 
man^r passages of the six^eeJi, when 
ill print, a p] reared so little worthy td‘ 
Sheridan’s rejiutatioii as to rcMpiire 
.suppression — “ 1 thought it would 
bt^, on the whoh', more j)rudent tt) 
omit them ” — a decision which he 
.supports with the authority of Fov, 
who liad luopournled the most falla- 
cious maxim that a goodspt‘e»'h must 
read badiv, and that a speech which 
reads well must have been a I'ailiin*- 
in delivery. Taking all the facts 
iogotluT, it is impossible to believe 
in the decadence of oratory. It is 
forgott(*n, we nqu'at, that, in forming 
.'I compand ive opinion of past and 
I»ro.seiJt eloquence, the action if the 
pres.s has revolutionised every ''ublic 
audience ; that it has reii(h‘red us 
nitire fastidious in our admiration of 
fir-st rate oratory ; that it has ren- 
dered us utterly intolerant of me- 
diocre speaking ; and tJiat it has 
this particular effect on parliamen- 
tary debnte— "it takes the wind out 
of the sails of most members, aiitici- 

F ating all that they intended to say. 

t is to be regrett<*d that members in 
the House forget this quite as much 
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as the public out of doors. What churches must be evident if we coin- 
has Mr Cox to say on any one subject bine the two facts that never has the 
that has not been already said in British pulpit been so efficient as it 
print, and said much better ? If is now, and that, on the other hand, 
Box gets up immediately afterwards, j»roaching has never been held in 
will he not say the same thing as such contempt as at the present 
Cox ? So these brilliant inetrojmli- day. Compare the Church now witli 
tan members. Box and Cox, gg on what it was at the commencement of 
night after night, until one cannot the century, in the age of beer-druik- 
lu'lj) thinking that it would bo ing and fox-hunting parsons ; orcom- 
niuch more pl(?asant, and not loss pare it with its condition a full cen- 
edifying, if Sir Buckstorie were to tury back, when it was frost-bound 
take the part of Box and Mr Comp- in Sociniaii error, and the great 
ton were Uy take the part of Cox. majority of clergymen preached Soc- 
In point of fact, however, the daily rates and Seneca instead of Christ, 
papers must take a certain amount tlie Stoical philosophy for the glad 
of blame to thems(*lv(is for cncour- ticJiiigs of salvation ; or go still 
aging this sort of speaking. So farlhcT back to what we have been 
long as the ii(‘wspa]>ers report theur in the habit of regarding as the 
speeches, Box and Cox will speak golden age of the English pulpit, — 
for cv(‘r, siiic(‘ they sjieak not to their the days of Barrow, and Taylor, and 
colleagues in J^arliameiit, but to their South,' and Fuller, when the great 
constitmmts — to liuukiuii, as the mass of the clergy were mean in their 
Americans phrase it, Buncomhe being niann(5rs as well as weak in their let- 
the name of a district which a mem- ters; or once more recede to that 
bei* of Congress used to address hy strange period in the history of the 
inflicting long harangues on his fel- Scottish Church, when some of the 
^ow legislators. We are aware that members were so poor that they had 
the morning papers try liard to put to make a living by keeping public- 
a stop to the evil by abridging as. houses, and in 1570 the General 
much as possible these unnecessary Assembly wAs asked “ Whether a 
speeches ; but the task is an invidi- nnnister or reader may tap ale and 
ous one, and, after all, we have to keep an open tavern?” the answeir 
acknowledge the inadequacy of these being, ‘‘A minister that taps ale and 
]>raiscwort1jy efforts. Perhai)S when keeps an ojam tavern should keep 
the relations of public speaking and decorum.” The coinj>^isou is in 
jaiblic writing are jjropcrly adjusted favour of the Church as -wo see it 
and better understood, th# e\dl may now. Tlie clergy are better as a 
gradually cure itself, A highly edii- whole ; the sermons are infinitely 
(\‘ited constituency will know how to better. We point M'itli confidence to 
take the ineasun^ of a rej)resentative the published discourses of such men 
who consum'*s the time of the legis- as Aniold, Whately, and Haro, Croly, 
lature by nrosy twatldle, and will not Busey, Newman, Butler, and Man- 
think tlic less of an honest and active niiig, Maurice and Kingsley, Guthrie 
member who holds his tongue, con- and Caird ; and these men, bo it re- 
tent to vote in silenetj. incmbered, more truly represent the 

In a subsequent article on the coiumon run of clergymen nowadays 
tract literature of the country we than Barrow and Taylor—wlio are 
shall lia* 'c more to say with regard above comparison with the preachers 
to this > ost interesting subject™ the of almost any age — represented the 
influence of the press on political clergy ofthc seventeenth century. Yet 
oratory, and indeed, on all political in spite of this progress, which, what- 
action. Meantime we recur to the ever be the defects of our eoclcsiastics, 
broader statement from which we it would be unjust to deny, it is also 
•• started, that the action of tlie press the fact that the pulpit, as an institu- 
has altered the character of every tion, has visibly sunk in our time, 
public audience throughout the kin^j- Not that there is any diminution in 
doin. If it is felt in Parliament, it the attendance at churches ; on the 
is also felt in every church and in contrary, innumerable new churches 
every theatre. Its effect in the have been built, they are well filled 




— they are better filled than ever, 
and tbe cry is still for more and more 
accommodation ; all this bein^ duo 
to the spread df religious fcclinn; in 
the community. The fact to whicdi 
we refer is the sort of respect in 
which the ordinary nm of sermons 
is held, the stern patience ratlh*r 
than interest with which good peo^do 
listen to the dull drone of their min- 
ister, the contempt which men of the 
world express for tlie pulpit, the 
repugnance which many highly cid- 
tivated men feel against spending a 
couple of hours in the sanctuary. 
To a very large class <jf persons— 
and those men of inaik and influ- 
ence — the church is as much fin 
object of aversion, frank outspoken 
aversion, as, on other grounds, the 
theatre is to another very large 
class of persons wliose opinion is en- 
titled to not a little c<»nsid(iratio!i. 
What is tlie secret of all tliis ? The 
secret lies in the fact that, contem- 
poraneously with the reiii;w(H3 lih^ 
which has visited the (Church, a new 
life has also visited the press, an»i 
through tlie press has so told upon 
the country that the pn»gTcss of the 
Church has been as noftiing in (com- 
parison with th(» progress of tlie 
people. To the lYactarian party 
we may fairly give the honour of 
showing to Cliurchmcm the senseless- 
ness of the 4p*y that the Church is in 
danger, and of proving that the real 
danger lay, not in th(‘, hostility of 
Dissentcr-s, but in the deficiemdes of 
the clergy themselves, Now, it was 
just -about the time when this influ- 
ence began to work that the country 
bi'gan to bestir itself in the matter of 
education, that cheap literature came 
into vogue, and that, ])y the rediie- 
tion of the newspaper stamp, tlie 
first step was taken towaivls the 
abolition of the taxes on knowledg<\ 


this statement of the case ; and Maga 
likewise, on the part of the press, 
can say unaffectedly— e 2 m~ 
copart. But in the point wdierc the 
comparison holds, the point of in- 
' structioii, there is no doubt that the 
press must very much supersede the 
pulpit, that reading must have the 
advantage of listmiing. Not that 
preaching will ever fall into disuse, 
nor that any amount of reading will 
diminish the ('fleet of the living voice 
ami th(^ flashing eye. But the sphere 
of the B(irmon must be, circumscribed. 
It will be seen that ])reaching is not 
the most important duty of the re- 
gular clergy ; it will be fldt that monj 
may bc^ had from a first-ratc book 
than from a second or third rate 
l>reacher ; it will not Ix) expected that 
the third and fourth rate preacher 
should statedly hold forth. If there 
is any priiuiph* of develofuricnt in 
the Church of England, which we be- 
lieve there is, then Avhat in matters 
thc'atrical is called the starring sys- 
tem— the ideiitii'ul system, in fact, of 
which we sec the germ in the West- 
minst(‘r Abbey service's of last winter, 
and in the lull penuitting a bishop, 
irrespee.tive of th(‘ parish inciimbent, 
to appoint a special sejrvic'.e in any di.'i- 
trict of his diocese— may gradually 
spring up ; and it is nut impossibh* 
tliat thus, borrowing a system in full 
force in tlic C-liuren of Borne, but 
hitherto only tolerated in this cemntry 
fiincmg thH )iss('nt(Ts (ns witness tlu^ 
history of Whitfield and Wesley), 
an orcler of apostles may arise, men 
who, having the gift of ntUirance, 
will devote thems(dvos wholly to 
prcimhiug, who will pass from town 
to towni, and from village? to village, 
and who will once again make tlic 
calling of the preacher glorious as 
his theiJK', and Ids theme fresh as a 
marvel of which we never tire. 


There has atjcordingly been a sort of 
race between the pix-ss and the pulpit, 
in which the latter has lost so mueli 
ground that certain literary men have 
not scrupled to assert that the true 
w^orking clergy of tlie British Isle.s 
are the authors and journalists. The 
comparison between jiress and 
pit, however, is run too close, 
ministers of religion might with some 
justice complain that the full extent 
of their mission is not recognised in 


pul- 

Thc 


The process which is thus evident 
in Bcnatc-liall and church is some- 
what different in our theatres, while 
the result is still the same. The de- 
cline of the drama is a byword, but 
the most erroneous ideas prevail as to 
the manner and the cause of this de- 
cline. What is it that has declined 
iu the drama ? The number of thea- 
tres is rather on the increase, and the 
jirofits of the managers have by no 
means been diminiBhed. The decline 
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is Bot an affair of quantity, but of 
quality. The liiglior sort of literaiy 
power has almost entirely left the 
tlioatrcs ; plays are written solely for 
the actor, not at all for the reader. 
Nothing has been able to stay thifi 
process. Authors }>lame -the actors, 
and actors blame the managers, and 
managers blame the public, and the 
public blame tke authors ; and we 
t)clievc that theatrical critics, too, 
get a good sharci of blame for not be- 
ing able to bolster the classical drama 
into health. There is a round of 
iaplt-finding, and the stage declines 
lower and lower. The decline which 
wc deplore is the inevitable result 
of civilisation. For observe the pro- 
cess. We have heard some of the best 
authorities attribute the decline of 
the drama to the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by the (Jovent-(hirdcu 
tind i)riiry-Lane theatres ; and in 
favour of this idea tliere is the fact, 
that since the removal of t he patents 
the dccliiK^ of the drama has heconn*. 
niorti apparent than ever. In urging 
this cxjjlanation, however, it is for- 
gotten tliat the drama was in a state 
of decline long before the abolition 
of tlie;itri(‘al monopol}^ ; and that, in 
truth, the abolition was proposed as 
a cure for the mischief which was 
already at work. The real ex]daii- 
ntion is the .same here as in the case 
of the (diiirch. Just about the time 
when the theatrical monopoly was 
abolished. e«lucatioiial efforts began 
to take effect, and more than neu- 
tralised whatiiver benefit might lane 
acenu'd from the stoppage of the 
jiati'iils. At first sight this explana- 
tion looks very like a jiaradox. It 
seems very strange tliat the march of 
intellect and the diffusion of litera- 
tures slioiild tend to lower tlie cha- 
ra(;ter of the drama. But whatever 
bo the philosojiliy of it, there is the 
fact, and it concerns not only the 
theatres, but all our public amuse- 
ments. In our enlightened age the 
really successful amusements are not 
of the intelhictual sort. On the st.ige 
it is the pantomime and extravaganza, 
the fare,e and the ballet, that Buccee<i. 
Great actor as he is, Mr Charles 
Kean could not keep his theatre open 
if he did not call in the assistance 
of elaborate stage-appointments. In 
the same manner music succeeds, 
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pi(!ture - galleries succeed, Cremorne 
succeeds, the Casino succeeds, Evans’s 
succeeds, the riot of a Derby day is 
the most successful of all amusements. 
This may be all veiy delightful, but 
it is not intellectual. Your lecturers 
don’t succeed, even if they are men of 
mark — at least, they do not keep up 
their success. Shakesperian readings 
were a rage for some years, but they 
also have gone down. There are a 
couple of facts, explain them how 
men will, that concuiTciitly with the 
spread of education, the character 
of public amusements has been 
lowered ; and when we come to ex- 
amine them it will seem not in the 
least unnatural that the two facts 
should stand to each other in the 
ndation of cause? and effect. Pcjoph? 
expect too much from education : it 
expected to diminish crime ; ifc 
is found, on the contrary, that it 
creates as much crime as ifc prevents ; 
that it mars as much as it makes. 
In the same W'ay it is imagined that 
education must so etberealisc our 
minds as to render us independent 
of sublunary joys. How exalted wc 
arc to b(‘eonie ! How sublime in 
our tastes I How angelic in our 
desires ! Alas for poor human na- 
ture, we arc* mortal still - we cannot 
shake off the animal. The animal 
ass(‘rts itself- and we find that as 
civilisation increufscs(|fae tension of 
the mind in bnsim'ss, so it reijiiires, 
to redress the balance, an increased 
relaxation in pleasure. In bygone 
days our minds were not so highly 
strung; wo were not si* reflective ; 
wc were not so horridly in earnest ; 
w'C were not so wonderfully enlight- 
ened ; and w hen W’c sought our ;^ea- 
sure we could afford to indulge in 
amusement requiring some intellec- 
tual effort. But now, when even our 
novels are full of reflection, when 
the greatest sin which has been laid 
to the charge of our Thackeray and 
our Dickens is that they write with 
a purpose, we are in our moments of 
leisure compelled to seek refuge from 
thought in sensation, to pass from 
one extreme to the other. We can- 
not lielp also feeling that on the same 
principle the relation of the Sabbath 
to life has been in some respects al- 
tered in this age of study and. calcu- 
lation. Precious as the day of rest 
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must always bc', w’c ask remilar 
church-goers to think charitably of 
those who do not find a perfect Sab- 
bath in doctrinal meditations, w'ho 
fool tliat a long service requires a 
mental effort which they can ill 
afford, and who jjant for the calm 
and pure, even if it be sensuous, en- 
joyment of fields and flowers, bands 
of music and palaces of art. But 
w'hether the principle applies to the 
Church or not, it certainly applies to 
the theatre. Let us have no more 
reflection, is the cry of the weary 
brain ; let us gratify sense. Give us, 
for the eye, the race, the regatta, and 
the review — flower shows and fbuji- 
tain displays — fireworks and illumi- 
natitms — the fantasies of iiantomiuK! 
and the pageantry of a Shakcspcriaii 
revival. Give us, for the ear, the 
music of thousands of ehoristci-s, the 
roar of innumerable batteries, the 
liuiszas of congregated myriads. Give 
us the pleasure of the banquet and the 
excitement of the dance : let us smoke 
the pipe of peace, and let us lie on 
beds of fragrant roses. We have had 


enough of reading, writing, and 
thinking. Let ns eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow W(' calculate 
again j tf)-inorrow comes black care ; 
to-morrow comes inky thought ; to- 
morrow we arc the slaves of awful wis- 
dom. Thus it is that the drama de- 
clines* At Shoreditch the; legitimate 
drama is a success, because the 
audience are not so habituated to 
intellectual pursuits us to consider 
intidlectual amusement a wearin(*hs. 
Ju.st as in the old time our (‘oun- 
trymen could stand the intermi- 
nable prosiuess of the old myste- 
ries and moralities, few ]days are 
more popular at the Standard Theatre 
than the ‘‘Ion” of Talfonrd, whi(di 
so abounds in long speeches and fine 
sentiment that no West-End audience 
could sit it out. At the West-End 
theatres want farce and frivolity, 
bubble atid ballet, not becjaiise wt'. 
are less int(‘llertual, but because it is 
a necessity of our exi.stenee that, in 
the hour of jday, wo should fly 
thought, and cultivate si'iisatioii. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE EOYAL PKOCLAMATION TO INDIA. 


A NEW era has dawned upon India ; 
the reign of Victoria Beatrix has 
commenced. 

On the Ist of November* 1858^ 
solemn proclamation of the new Raj 
was made in all parts of India. 
J^an Koompance^or Jolm Company, 
limaudur, was declared to be dead 
or deposed, and Victoria Padshah 
Begum sent to reign in his place. 
IJp went the rockets, up went the 
hats, and up went the shouts of the 
Europeans ; and down in reverential 
salaams went the heads of the sub- 
iect races. Truly the cold season 
had commonc^ed most auspiciously — 
or i)ortcntously. Victoria Vindex in 
the field with Lord Clyde ; Victoria 
Beatrix in Secretary Bcadon’s port- 
ff)lio : the message of peace floating 
over the land, with awful commentary, 
now and then, of cannon and fusil- 
lade. Rebellion not wholly trodden 
out— still only in its embers. New 
iiKiu it! tildes fi*om strange quarters 
blurring the fair prospect of return- 
ing pt‘acc : an epoch of contrarieties 
and inconsistencies bewildering to 
nien’s minds, as though the bayonet 
were fiftixi‘d to the end of the olive 
branch, and the roar of the s-inch 
howitzer were the fittest language of 
love. 

If w'o e()uld have conceived the 
possibility of Such an imposing close 
to the StqH)3" war as that — dazzling 
even to the obtusest imagination— of 
an iinniensc Brit ish army, forming a 
wide exteudiul circle, enclosing, as it 
were, with a ring of fire, the revolted 
districts, and hemming in the few 
remaining rebel-bands wdth certain 
dtistruction ; then, by thevoiee of its 
i!ommaiiflcr, sending forth, on a given 
day, a summons to all the rebel chiefs 
to send their emissaries to his camp 
to hear the gracious message of peace, 
sent to them across the sea by the 
Queen of England ; and then, the 
summons obeyed, of the reading of 
the Proclamation at the headquar- 
ters camp before all the wakeels of 
our former enemies, and of our native 
allies, amidst goniiral demonstrations 
of joy and intercliangos of friendship, 
we might have deplored the absence 
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of a more dramatic close to the war 
than that which is actually before 
us. But we have long conceived it 
to be an historical necessity that the 
strife should die out, spluttering; 
that, indeed, there should be no 
crowning catastrophe, no grand cli- 
max, nothing to af&iM an opportunity 
for a closing tableau with any start- 
ling theatrical effects. The Proclam- 
ation has been read ; Victoria reigns ; 
the message of peace has been de- 
livered ; but the mails from India 
still bring us tidings of war ; and it 
may be doubted whether the Pro- 
clamation w'ill hasten its close by a 
single day. Proclamations, as Lord 
Canning has recently assured us, 
have little effect upon the public 
mind. Betw^een those who don’t 
understand and those who don’t be- 
lieve them, the great mass of the 
people is divided. Of course, it 
was necessary to proclaim the new 
Raj ; but it may be doubted whether 
the framers of the Proclamation ever 
expected it to produce any effect 
unon those to whom it was ostensibly 
aadn'Bsed. 

But looking at this Imperial mani- 
festo altogether from another point 
of view, it is impossibl# not to regard 
it as a highly important document. 
Virtually, we may conceive it to be 
addressed to the people of England. 
It is an authoritative exposition of 
the future policy of the British Go- 
vernment tow’iirds the states and the 
people of India ; a solemn enuncia- 
tion of the self-imposed obligations 
of the paramount State towards the 
subject country. It lays down the 
principles upon which the greatest of 
the dependencies of England is hence- 
forth to be governed. Addressed 
though it is to the people of India, it 
is a pledge given to the people of Eng- 
land that the dusky millions, who own 
the sovereignty of the Queen of Eng- 
land, wdllbe ruled with righteousness 
and justice, with mercy and tolera- 
tion, befitting a Christian monarch. 
From that ever-to-be-reniembered 1st 
of November, a fresh start is taken ; 
a new career of empire is commenced. 
The past is to be a rasa tabula. The 
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traditions of centnries are to be as 
nothing. The Company is not. The 
Queen reigns ; and how she intends 
to govern, we may learn from the 
Proclamation before us. 

And yet it was barely gracious— 
certainly not at all graceful— to ig- 
nore all that magnificent Past. True, 
the army of the East India Com- 
any, after a century of loyalty, had 
roKen out into revolt. But it is the 
nature of Indian armies to break out 
into revolt — not once in a hundred 
years, but many times in a hundred 
years — not smdom thereby over- 
turning great empires. Even over- 
run as it was by blood-stained mu- 
tineers, India was a great gift to the 
Crown of England ; and something 
might well have been said about the 
merchant - princes who had reared 
such an empire, not at much coat of 
En^ish blood, and at no cost at all 
of ^glish treasure. Wtis not the 
East India Company — ^great in his- 
tory — worth a sentence of this roy- 
al Proclamation^ To issue such a 
pi^lamation is a mighty prjvilege. 
What monarch ever before issued 
such a proclamation to two hundred 
millions of foreign subjects, so many 
thousand miles away from the seat 
of the Imperial Government 1 And 
from whom did the sovereign derive 
the power and the privilege to issue 
such a procl^atiou, but from the 
merchant Company which is now ig- 
nored ? The Crown has dispossessed 
the Company. For good or for evil, 
the thing is done. Whatever we 
may have thought, whatever we may 
have said about that revolution 
when it was only in progress, now 
that it is 9k fait accompli, we shall 
not bewail the Past, but hope for the 
Future. Still we cannot speak of the 
inauguration of the new Kaj without 
a word of gratitude to the old. 
Whether the Company governed 
wisely or unwisely, may be a ques- 
tion for the solution of historians in 
future ages, as it is for pamphleteers 
and journalists in the present. But 
it is a fact that, somehow or other, 
they achieved dominion over two 
hundred millions of Asiatics, and so 
placed England in the foremost rank 
of the sovereignties of the earth. In 
whatsoever way the new Sirkar may 
govern, it was by the old one that 
the marvellous empire was won. 


The one defect of the Proclamation 
lies in this ungrateful omission. For- 
getting what IS left undone, we may 
applaud unstintingly what is done, 
and not with less pleasure for the 
feeling that the policy now enunci- 
ated in the- name of the Queen of 
En^smd is substantially the policy 
which the East India Company has 
ever professed to maintain, and, but 
for ambitious home-bred statesmen, 
doubtless vrould have maintain#. 
If the Company, as its last solemn 
act, liad put foith a declaration of 
its policy, the princi[»lc8 declared 
would have been substantially the 
same as those set forth in the Im- 
perial manifesto. From first to last, 
it is little more than the traditional 
policy of the East India Company : 
tlic anti-annexation policy, which 
drove Lord Wellesley mad — the 
neutrality policy, whicli grieved the 
spirit of Exeter Hall. The Company, 
however, were always slow to make 
proclamation of their Bcntiiuciits. 
They knew how the best intentions 
may be falsified by adverse circum- 
stances, and they never had worldly 
wisdom enough to make liberal use 
of platitudes. No great jaiblio body, 
indeed, ever did such maiiifiiKt iiyus- 
tice to itself by its ivticenoc and re- 
serve. If the Conii>aiiy had been 
less regardh'ss of public opinion, w<5 
should not now have the noble and 
generous sentiments t)f the Queen’s 
Proclamation' contrasted witli the 
grovelling selfish policy of the de- 
I'uTict merchant rulers. We should 
not now liear the manifesto of the 
1st of November lauded as a bran- 
new coinage from the Imperial mint. 

But, at all events, whether the 
metal be new metal, or only the old 
re-stamped with the image and su- 
perscription of Victoria Beatrix, from 
that memorable 1st of November we 
start afresh on a new career ; and it 
is well that we should look seri- 
ously at the pledges that have been 
given, at the obligations w'hich have 
^n assumed, in the name of the 
Queen, and on behalf of the people 
of Great Britain. It would have 
been well, at all events, for tlie na- 
tional reputation, if, in |«st years, 
England had from time to time taken 
stock of her duties towards India, 
and not waited to be aroused to 
a sense of them by a terrifying 
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and stunning explosion. But now 
that a new epocri has commenced^ 
and she finds herself brought face to 
face with the people of India, the 
great veil of the Company being 
altogether removed, we may expect 
this Imperial indifference to be stimu- 
lated into something like ciyiosity, 
perhaps activity; and if the pro- 
pensity to interfere be kept in abey- 
ance, this awakening of national 
interest may have its uses. We have 
often wondered whether, after all, 
the past indificrcnce of England may 
not nave resulted from her confidence 
fn the Company. Doubtless she had 
a prevailing sense that the Company 
knew what they were about, and 
might be intrusted to govern the 
country after their own way. There 
will be more uneasiness now, more 
vigilance, more inquiry, more criti- 
cism— cViticism, in the first instance, 
taking tlu* shape of grave questions 
about the meaning of the Imperial 
manifesto. “Wanted an interpre- 
ter.” Language was given to us for 
the expression of our thoughts, but 
still more, it has been sarcastically 
said, for their concealment. It is an 
awkwaril question that yon put to a 
man, wlien you ask him what is his 
meaning — awkward when only the 
operations of a single mind are to be 
traced, from the germ of the idea to 
its verbal expression. But awkward 
beyond measure, when Government, 
ill its collective capacity, is called 
upon to declare its meaning. Who 
knows '? Who meant anything ? Who 
fathcJES the thought 1 Who will be 
sponsor for it ? The actual pater- 
nity, in most cases, rests with some 
very able and efficient public ser- 
vant, of whom no one out of his 
department ever hears, and who, after 
having ma<le the reputation of half- 
a-dozen statesmen, quietly retires 
from the scene into blankest oblivion. 
Then, perhaps, some under-secrctary, 
“ liermancut ” or “ parliamentary,” 
grafts upon tliis original stock an 
idea or two of his own ; then the 
Secretary of State applies his re- 

r nsiblc pen to the document — 
tUL opdtjkat, mutat — more or less ; 
and tnen^ in smaller matters, the 
business is complete. But, in more 
momentous cases, when Parliament 
and the people are sure to sit in 
judgment upon the measure, the 


Cabinet considers it, the Crown con- 
descends to it ; new meanings are in- 
troduced, or new words are made 
to represent old meanings ; and when 
the patchwork is accomplished, it is 
impossible to say whose work it is, 
or who is really the fittest interpre- 
ter of its meaning. 

And, .after all, wc do not know 
that this is much to be deplored. If 
a proclamation is to be drawn up, or 
a despatch is to be written, it is 
necessary to find words at the out- 
set ; meanings may be found after- 
wards. It is no contemptible part 
of statesmanship to be able success- 
fully sparaere voces amhiguus-- to em- 
ploy words so wanting in sharpness 
and distinctness of outline, that you 
may shade them off on one side' or 
the other into almost anytliing that 
you like. It has been often said, 
that no business is done so well as 
that which is left to do itself ; and 
no public document, perhaps, is better 
explained than that which is left to 
explain itself— not by words, but by 
practical results. Much must neces- 
sarily be left to the o])eration of Time 
and the revolution of Circumstance ; 
much to the discretion of those upon 
whom devolves the duty of ^giving 
practical cxjiosition to the ahibigu- 
ons words of the written document. 
Nothing in the world is so embarrass- 
ing as a definition — embarrassing to 
tlie individual, and often mischievous 
in the extreme to the community. 
Public men and public interests have 
ere now been sacrificed to a word. 
Clinging, for consistency's sake, to a 
meaning not to be escaped or evaded, 
men have gone wrong, in defiance of 
experience and regardless of results, 
damaging themsdves and injuring 
others; and at last “perishing in 
their pride,” rather than retract 
honestly an unlucky word, or con- 
fess that they used it without think- 
ing of its meaning. 

We have written this wholly with- 
out design ; but it is not altogether 
of the nature of a digression. We 
do not know, indeed, any more fit- 
ting introduction to a commentary 
upon such a document as the great 
Indian Proclamation of November 
1st, 1856— a document which, within 
the space of a single page of this 
journal, sets forth the policy of her 
H^esty Queen Victoria, not only 

\ 
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with reference to the present con- cleared away, without a word of hon- 
juncture of affairs, but to the circum- ourable mention, 
stances of. all time — the passing and The announcement of the act then 
the permanent— the particular and follows the announcement of the re- 
the general— policy of the Govern- solution. We have taken upon our- 
ment of Great Britain towards the selves the said government.^* And 
subject races of Hindostan. So few this done, all her Migesty’s subjects 
the words and so great the argu- wlthin« her Indian territories are 
ment ! In so small a space it was called upon to be faithful to Queen 
not possible to set forth so wide a Victoria, to her heirs and successors, 
scheme of policy with any accom- and to submit themselves to the 
paniments of deHnition and explana- authority of those whom she may 
tion. So much the better. The least appoint to rule over them, 
said, the soonest mended. He is not Having appointed her Viceroy, the 
the least wise statesman, who, in Queen confirms in their several offices 
such a case, mindful of the conflict all pereons previously employed in 
of opinion on many of the great the service of the East India Com- 
questions to be glanced at, reverses pany, and accepts all the treaties or 
the aphorism of the Roman satirist, engagements made under the aiitho- 
and takes for his motto, not Brevis rity of the said Com]»any. In these 
rsse lahoro — Ohsatrusjin ; but Brevis respects the Proclamation only fol- 
^fio ; Obsc unis esse lahoro. It is good lows the Act of Parliament under 
generalshi]* to fight with ones words wdiich India is now governed. But 
in front, and to keep one’s meanings we come now to the pith and mar- 
in reserve. r(»w of the document, contained in 

But it is time tluit we cease from the next four claiist's. The first of 
these prolegomena, and take up the these runs thus : ‘‘ We desire no ex- 
])roclamation itself. Wc purpose to tension of our present territorial 
consider smatim the LTcat questions possessions ; and while we w'ill per- 
which it involves— the great prin- mit no aggression upon our dominions 
ciplcs w'hich it enunciates— with the or our rights to be attempted with 
practical solution and ap])licaiion impunity, wc shall sanction no en- 
of these questions and principles, croachinent on those of others. Wo 
After the usual titular preamble, in sliall respect the rights, dignity, and 
which, according to the cojiy of the honour ot native princes as our own ; 
Proclamation now' before us, her and w e desire that they, as well as 
Majesty aimounccs herself as I)e- our own subjects, should enjoy that 
fender of the Faith of the Uuib‘d prosperity aiid that social advancc- 
Kingdoni of Great Britain and Ire- ment wdiich can only he secured 
land, and its several dependencies in by internal peace and good govern- 
Eiirofie, Asia, Africa, America, and ment.” Of this it is impo-ssible to 
Australasia,* Victoria Beatrix goes oil speak otherwise than in wonls of 
to observe that, “ whereas for divers highest commendation. But is it the 
weighty reasons, w(5 have resolved, enunciation of any new policy- - docs 
by and with the advice and consent it in any w'ay indicate tne inaugura- 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, tion of a now era 'I Is it, indeed, any- 
and Commons, in Parliament assein- thing more than the traditional j)ol icy 
bled, to take upon ourselves the of the East India Company ? If at 
government of the territories in any time since the Company began 
India, heretofore administered for us to govern, it had been asked to de- 
in tnist by the Honourable East dare the principles upon which it 
India Company.” To that Company, regulated its conduct towards the na- 
as we have already said, a just tri- tive states of India, it would have 
bute might have been paid. It ought (uiunciated its policy in language pro- 
not to have been thus sarf-kar^d, or bably more emphatic than the above. 

* Wo use the text of the Friend of India . — the only copios of the Proclauiation, 
indeed, before the public, having been received from India. Wc assume their 
aiithonticlty. In the copy before iiR the words are, “ Victoiua, by the guack op Bod, 
OP THE United Kingdom op Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies 
AND DEPKNDRNCTES THEREOF IN EtTHOPK, AsIA, AFRIOA AMERICA, AND AUSTRAL- 
ASIA, Que^n, Defender of the Faith,’’ 
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When the East India Company ex- 
isted as a company of merchants, its 
cry ever was, not for territory, but 
for trade. There was no crime which 
a Governor-general could commit Jess 
venial in its eyes than the extension 
of empire. In later days, the acqui- 
sition of new territory was •cither 
forced upon the Company by the ag- 
gression of its neighbours, or assented 
to upon the recommendation of In- 
dian statesmen, when no principles 
were to be violated, and no rights 
to be swept away by the act of an- 
nexation. The assent m«ay, in some 
cases, have been too readily yield- 
ed ; but in no ease wiis the usurpa- 
tion one which the Company might 
not have justified with reference 
to such a declaration of policy as 
that quoted above. “We admit,” 
the ( Jompany might have said, “ no 
aggres-sion upon our doniiiiions to be 
committed with impunity : therefore 
wo took the IMnjab. We respect 
the rights, dignity, and honour of 
native i>rinees as our own j but no 
native prince has a right to mis- 
govern and op])rcss his people ; and 
he who do<*8 misgovern aiicl oppress 
has neither dignity nor honour ; 
therefore we took Oude. We desire 
that the natives of the country should 
enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement, which can only be se- 
cured by internal peace and good 
goveniinent j therefore, again we 
say, wc took Ou(l(*, which, in the 
hands of its native i)riTice8, could 
have enjoyed mhther prosperity nor 
st»cial advauamient.” Looking, there- 
fore, at the practice of the East India 
Company, it is to be justified by a 
rcfereiicti to the doctrines of the Ito- 
clamatiori ; and as to its declared 
principl(‘B (whenever the Company 
has taken the trouble to declare 
them at all), they have not been a 
tittle less pure or less elevated than 
those enunciated by the Crown. 

With the exception of one, on which 
we shall presently comment, we do 
not know a word susceptible of greater 
latitude of interpretation than that 
word “ Rights-” Wej)lcdge ourselves 
to respect the rights of the native 
princes of Imlia. But what are those 
rights % Is 

^'Tho right divine of kings to govern 
wrong” 

henceforth to be one of them ? The 


rule of the paramount State lias 
hitherto been, it must be acknow- 
ledged, somewhat iirbitrar^ in this 
case. So also has it^boen in respect 
of another very important “ right ” — 
w^hat is cal leu sometimes the right 
(properly the rite) of adoption. There 
is perha])s no one single point on 
which there, are greater varieties of 
opinion. Is this son-making — this 
king-making — henceforth to be suf- 
fered without restriction? Doctors 
difler with respect to interpretations 
of Hindoo and Moh.ammedanlaw. But 
it is not very clear that when a knotty 
question arises, the power of solution 
ought to be vested in an interested 
arty, who may settle the matter to 
is own advantage. We have al- 
w^ays ourselves felt disposed to accept 
the dictum or Lord Metcalfe,* that 
where the paramount State has itself 
conferred, by an act of grace, the 
sovereignty upon a native prince, 
it may, in default of genuine heir- 
ship, resume the title and the terri- 
tories it bestowed, but in no other 
case. That which it gave, it may 
take away. But even under such 
circumstances, though the right be 
established, W'e confess that we would 
rather not see it exercised. And we 
hope that among the rights which 
are henceforth to be respected, the 
right of adoption will be one. Great 
care, however, must be taken to 
guard against possible — we may say 
probable — fraud. The adoption 
must be clear and distinct— testified 
upon undoubt(*d authority— during 
the lifetime of the adopter, whilst 
in the full possession of his faculties ; 
and so far as the fact can be ascer- 
tained, it must be an act of un- 
biassed will. There is often, on 
the part of widows or interested 
state-servants, an attempt to make 
out a case of constructive adoption 
after the death of the prince or 
chief. Such, doubtless was attempt* 
(id by the Nagi^ore Ranees— a weak 
case altogether in the hands of the 
grievance-monger ; firstly, because 
there was no adoption during the 
lifetime of the Bonslah ; and, second- 
ly, because the defunct prince, on 
whose behalf a pod-mortem adoption 
was attempted, was one of those who, 
having derived their title and their 
ower from the British Government, 
ad, according! to the doctrine of 
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Lord Metcalfe cited above, no valid 
rifeht to name an heir without the 
consent of that Government. We 
should not, however, have felt dis- 
posed, had the adoption taken place, 
to scan too nicely our rkht to con- 
cede or to refuse it. It is better 
I>olicy, on the whole, to err on the 
side of generosity; and we repeat, 
therefore, our hope that among the 
rights of the native princes hence- 
forth never to be violated, the ancient 
and dearly- cherished right of adop- 
tion will DC one. 

Although wc have ever had a deep, 
and, under the progress of time and 
the enlargement of our experience, a 
deepening conviction that the people 
of India are happier and more pros- 
pcroiv^ under British than under na- 
tive rule, we have never been of the 
number of those who have insisted, 
therefore, upon the duty of neglecting 
no plausible opportunity for the as- 
sertion of the right of the paramount 
State to act the part of appropriator- 
genenil in cases of lapse, or of forfeit- 
ure by misconduct Tlie out-and-out 
annexation policy of some thorough- 
going writers, with one or two no- 
table exceptions of the anonymous 
class, we have ever held to be scarcely 
less foolish than wicked. But recent 
events have given some new and 
peculiar asjjects to the question. It 
nas become more clearly and unmis- 
takably our duty — it h*as become 
more clearly and unmistakably our 
policy —to maintain in theit integrity 
the few nraaining native states of 
India. That which has made the 
one, has clearly demonstrated the 
other. We are now bound to the 
native states of India alike by grati- 
tude and by self-interest. They stood 
by us in the hour of need, and to 
turn against them in the day of our 
restored prosperity, would be as fatal 
to our empire as to our reputation. 
Humanly speaking, that empire was 
saved by the fidelity of the native 
states of India. Had the total an- 
nexationists had their way some 
years ago, the English in India, in 
that great crisis from which we liave 
scarcely yet recQvered, would have 
been swept into the sea. 

There are some great lessons to be 
learned from this. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the conduct, throughout the 
crisis, of the MahsA^£l^a of Puteealah, 


and the Rajahs of Jheend and Nabha^ 
the principal chiefs of the Cis-Sutlm 
—or, as they were formerly called, 
the “ Protected ” Sikh states. Fifty 
years ago, those states were on the 
verge of being swallowed up by the 
voracious maw of Runjeot Singh, 
then in an early stage of his career 
of conquest and usurpation. The 
British power in India would not 
suffer the absorption of those petty 
states ; and so tliey survived, and in 
increasing prosperity, under the pro- 
tection of the Company’s govern- 
ment, until the great rebellion in 
Upper India found them with re- 
sources at their command which they 
were eager to employ in the support 
of their old protector. They gave 
all that they could give, unstinting- 
ly ; they did all that they could do, 
unttiiichingly. They furnished us 
with men, with munitions of war, 
with money, with sujmlicB, with the 
means of transport. For half a cen- 
to^ we hail thought little of these 
chiefs but as humble clients and 
proteges. They were invariably 
associated in our minds and in our 
discourses with the word “petty.” 
But the lion was in the toils ; and 
the " iMjtty ” animal, which he might 
any day have crushed with one 
blow of his paw, was in a crisis 
“ mighty to save.” Our policy 
from the biiginning, towards these 
Sikh states, was undeniably right. 
We do not say that it was any- 
thing more than policy. We claim 
for the conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment half a century ago no 
higher motive than that of self-in- 
terest. But our duty and our policy 
were in accord ; and the states which 
we protected, well siitisficd with the 
fact, did not trouble thcmsclve.s about 
the motive. TJiey found themselves, 
indeed, bound to the Britisli Govern- 
ment by common tics of self-interest ; 
and what tics, as this world unhap- 
pily goes, are more enduring? We 
are not to suppose that these Sikh 
or Jat chieftains have nn^pure ab- 
stract love for the British Govern- 
ment. They knew that if^ at any 
time during the last half-century, 
the Government had been swept 
away, they would have been swept 
away with it. Tlicy knew that their 
security, their very existence, do- 
|>endeuupon the permanence of Brit- 
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isli rule ; aud they looked upon any*" 
calamity that could shake our power 
as the heaviest blow that could fall 
upon themselves. They n^oiced in 
our strength, and were true to us 
l^ecause we had been true to them. 
Tliey knew tliat we liad* no thought 
of absorbing them ourselvcj, and 
that, if they were threatened by 
others, they could rely upon our pro* 
tection. JL>oing their best to save 
us, they knew that they were put- 
ting forth all their strength to save 
themselves. And this is the feel- 
ing — not even now peculiar, be it 
said, to these petty states — that we 
should henceforth ifoall in our power 
to keep alive in the breasts of all 
the remaining princes and chiefs of 
India. 

To engender this feeling of secu- 
rity the Proclamation is designed. 
That it has not hitherto universally 
existed, we are bound to admit. 
Every now and then the native 
courts have been thrown into pa- 
ro.xysms of restlessness and lever by 
vague reports, perhaps ignorantly, 
perhaps maliciously circiilated, of 
new annexations. It wm rei)orted 
at one time that the British Gov- 
ernment intended to absorb the 
dominions of the Guicowar ; at an- 
other, that they intended to annex 
the ancient Rajpoot states. These 
reports were very rife after the 
annexation of Oude ; and it is 
won<lerful, all things considered, 
that the native states have been 
so tru(' to us ill the hour of peril. 
Holkar, Sciudiah, the Nizam, aud the 
Guicowar, have all^ to the best of 
their ability, and with more or less 
success, supported the British Gov- 
ernment. The great Rajpoot chiefs 
have been true to their allegiance. 
The time i.s coming — nay, is now 
come— when we should testify our 
national gratitude by substantial re- 
wards to our allies. Fortunately, we 
have the means of doing this without 
giving back to the native princes 
territory which has been for any 
time, or at least for any length of 
time, under British rule. We have 
qualified the expression, because it 
might be advisable to give Jhansi to 
Semdiah. The defection of the niler 
of Jhujjiir and other small chiefships 
in Upper India has opportunely 
afforded the means of rewarding the 


princes of Puteealah, of Jheend, and 
of Nabha. It is no secret that the 
reward which the Guicowar most 
covets is the remission of the annual 
payment of three lakhs of rupees for 
the support of the Guzerat Irregular 
Horse ; and it is believed that this 
will not be grudged to him. What 
is to be done for the Nizam, it is less 
easy to determine. We owe every- 
thing to kis Highness’s able and right- 
mimled minister, Salar Jung. But 
for his exertions the Nizam liimself 
would in all probability have been 
led astray by evil counsellers, and 
cast in liie lot with the enemy. 
But Salar Jung is only a servant; 
and a substantial yiroof of the gra- 
titude of the British Government 
would excite jealousies which iu 
all probability would tend to his 
downfall. To be rewarded to his 
advantage, he must, in some way or 
other, be rewarded through the 
Nizam. We do not believe that he 
is an ambitious or self-seeking man, 
but that, on the contrary, his wishes 
are very much bound up with the 
public interests ; and that anything 
contributing to advance the welfare 
and dignity of the State would be a 
greater boon to him than any per- 
sonal advancement. The existing 
arrangements with respect to the 
“ Hyderabad assigned cILstricts ” are 
known to be a source of continual 
vexation to the minister, and no- 
thing, it is believed, is so near his 
heart as some modification or re- 
adjustment of them that will place 
them on a footing more honourable to 
the Nizam. The unconditional re- 
storation of the districts is not, we 
believe, sought; neither, if sought, 
are we, in. the present state of our 
information, prepared to counsel it ; 
but it is possible that some new ar- 
rangement might be made with re- 
spect to them, which, whilst not 
tending to weaken our administra- 
tive tenure of the districts, would 
give to the Nizam something more 
of a nominal sovereignty over them, 
and so render the compact less ob- 
noxious to himself, and less degrad- 
ing to him hi the eyes of others. 

We have neither time nor space in 
which to pursue the subject ; nor, in- 
deed, have we the necessaiy amount 
of information. We have abundant 
ffidth, howevei^ in the generous inten- 
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tions of the ^cretary of State for 
India in council, and we feel assured 
that the claims of not one of the 
princes and chiefs who have ren- 
dered us good service in the day of 
our trouble will he eventually disre- 
garded. In the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises of the Proclamation will be 
their ulterior reward. The words of 
the manifesto may be vague; but 
of the spirit which auimatog it there 
can be no doubt. Virtually, indeed, 
there is aii end of annexation. 
Events, as we have said, have proved 
it to be our policy, and have made it 
our duty, to maintain the indepen- 
dence ot those states who have ren- 
dered us such good service against a 
owerful intenial enemy ; nay, who, 
umaniy speaking, have been the 
salvation of our em[iire. Henceforth 
we are Iwund to each other by com- 
munity of interests ; the samty of 
each is dependent on the mainte- 
nance of the other. 

We have dwelt upon the subject 
of the Native States at greater 
length than we had intended, or 
than, we fear, is consistent with the 
more general requirements of such a 
commentary as this, but still in a 
manner incomtiKuisurate with its im- 
portance. Wc must tuni now to the 
other prominent topics of the Pro- 
clamation. “ We hold ourselves 
bound says the Queen, “ to the 
natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of Duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects ; and 
those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil.” Unless the 
paragraph next in order is intended 
to explain and to qualify this, it must 
be taken as a more general profession 
of the benevolent designs of Victoria 
Beatrix. It is not to be scanned 
too nicely, or too strictly interpret- 
ed, without raising a question as to 
whether a Christian sovereign is 
bound by “ the same obligations of 
duty” to her Christian and to her 
heathen subjects. Is it not one of 
the first duties of a Christian sov- 
ereign to provide religious instruc- 
tion for the jw’ople of a Christian 
countiy, according to the popular 
&ith ? Aud is it not held that the 
same obligation exists with regard to 
those subjects who quit the mother 
country to reside in the distant colo- 
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nics and dependencies of the Crown ? 
For the Christian residents in India, 
indeed, the Queen is bound to pro- 
vide places of worship and ministers 
of religion ; and the obligation is prac- 
tically admitted. But is she bound to 
the natives of her Indian territories to 
provide them with places of worship 
and luinist-crs of religion according 
to their popular faith ’? What she 
conceives that she is bound to do is 
set forth in the next clause of the 
Proclamation. “ Firmly rt'lying our- 
selves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude 
the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike, the right and the desire to im- 
pose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. We declare it to b(‘ our 
royal will and pleasure that none be 
in any wise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted, by reason of their reli- 
gious faith or observances, but that 
all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under 
us, that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or 
worship of any of our subjects, on 
T>ain of our highest displeasure.” 
There is no passage in the Pj oclaina- 
tioii which has been more discussed, 
or which is still likely to be more 
discussed, than that which contains 
the above important words. 

In framing this part of the Pro- 
clamation, her J^Tajesty’s Govern- 
ment, aware of the existence of a 
mighty <'.onfiict of opinion agitating 
the educated classc.s of English so- 
ciety, had no common difficulties to 
grapple with — no (Himiiion task to 
perform. They harl, in the selection 
of words to be cm]iloyed, to rect)ncile, 
as far as possible, widely discordant 
sentiments ; and, if not to win gen- 
eral consent to the declaration of 
policy, at all events to avoid giving 
such offeiico to any party as would 
elicit strong ex]>res.sious of disappro- 
bation. And we cannot help tlimk- 
ing that they have shown veiy great 
sagacity in the selection of the words 
of the Proclamation. These words 
arc sufficiently distinct for the pur- 
pose, and yet they leave much room 
for private interpretation. Knotty 
questions may, at some future time, 
arise, as to the practical application 
of some of these words ; but there 
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can be no doubt of the spirit in which 
tiie entire passage is conceived. What 
we have said in the early part of this 
article, about the advantage, in such 
State papers, of a certain studied 
vagueness of exnression, is peculiarly 
applicable to tins passage. As it 
stands, whatever a man's opinions 
may be, he need not possess a very 
elastic conscience to reconcile him to 
the declaration. There is nothing 
more in it than has, time after time, 
been declared and enjoined by the 
East India (loini)any. The doctrine 
is^that of an open, fearless manifesta- 
tion of our own Christianity, with the 
fullest toleration of tlie different reli- 
gion 8 of the conn try. It has long been 
a settled point that we may openly as- 
sert our own religion, without offence 
to the natives, or danger to ourselves. 
At one timewc were afraid of building 
churches, of appointing bishops, of 
licensing missionaries, of distributing 
Bibles ; but all these groundless ap- 
prehensions have been worn away by 
the attrition of experience. Neither 
* Hindoos nor Moliammedaiis have in 
any way resented the assertion of our 
national faith ; and if they did, we 
should be bound to assert it in every 
way not savouring of aggression. But 
here the duties of the Christian Co- 
verum(jnt cud. They are not called 
iipon — wo are glad now to use the 
words of Mr Baptist Noel, who at all 
events upon the subject of toleration 
will be considered an important au- 
1 hority — “ They are not called upon 
to persecute IVtohaiiimedans or Hin- 
doos, because it is the will of Christ 
that His religion should be extended 
by iustnictioii, reasoning, and per- 
suc'ision, and because man is answer- 
able for his belief to God alona; so 
that no man may interfere with an- 
other mail s creed, as long as ho does 
not violate his neighbour’s rights, or 
offend against public decency. They 
must not, as Christians, prohibit 
heathen worship, nor interfere with 
its advocates when they preach or 
write ill its behalf; because truth is 
always the strongest, when it is left 
to contend with falsehood by it- 
self. If error is silenced by autho- 
rity, its advocates may always say 
that it would have conquered by fair- 


play ; but when truth prevails by 
argument alone, its victoiy is con^ 
plete. They arc not, therefore, j)ct- 
mitted to bribe heathens to profess 
faith in Christ by the offer of office, 
or by attaching any honour or emolu- 
ments to that profession ; for this 
may create hypocrites, but cannot 
make men Christians. They should 
not tax the Hindoos for the purpose 
of maintaining Christian preachers, 
because this, by extorting their money 
for the purpose of destroying their 
faith, would exasperate them rather 
than convert them to Chri.st ; nor are 
they called, as Christians, to pass any 
laws for the promotion of Curistian- 
ity, nor to make any grants of money 
for this object, nor to employ any 
missionaries ; for this work is not 
their office, nor are they fitted to 
discharge it. Bui it is their duty to 
confess Christ, and to serve him both 
as individual Christians aud as a 
Govcniment.” * 

Is this the accepted language of 
evangelical Christendom ? Bpeiing 
with no great knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of English sectarianism, we 
should say that Mr Baptist Noel has 
as good a right to be heard as the 
mouthpiece of Exeter Hall as any 
other Christian minister in the coun- 
try. We devoutly hope that such is 
the case, and that these really are 
the views of Exeter Hall ; for no- 
thing can be more moderate — nothing, 
on the whole, more sensible. Ex- 
pressing, we believe, the sentiments 
of the majority of educated gentle- 
men in Great Britain, we Bliould say, 
however, that Mr Baptist Noel, in 
giving up altogether, as one of the 
means of asserting oiur Christianity 
in India, the avowed obligation on 
tho part of the State to provide 
Christian iiistmctiun for its Chris- 
tian subjects, has erred on the side 
of excessive toleration, and con- 
ceded more to the opposite party 
than would be generally thought 
necessary or wise. Perhaps the secret 
of this is to be found in the peculiar 
views of the writer with respect to 
ecclesiastical endowments, and the 
maintenance of a State Church. It is 
impossible to close one’s eyes to the 
apparent il^justico to the natives of 
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India, of “ extorting their money for 
t^e purpose of destroying their 
faith.” But this is only a part of 
the gigantic anomaly of Indian gov- 
ernment. Do we not extort their 
money, not by thousands, ‘but by 
millions, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing their independence ? If the one 
exasperates them, why not the 
other % Does not the larger part* of 
the revenues of India go towards 
the support of the milita^ estab- 
lishment, which is maintained for 
the purpose of extinguishing the 
liberties of the people, and holding 
them in perpetual subjection to a 
foreign power ? These things will not 
bear looking at too closely. Mean- 
while we may be satisfied with the 
fact, that the natives of India do 
not resent the payment of a few 
thousands a-year for the support of 
the Christian Church in India ; and 
that, on the whole, the least offen- 
sive manner of asserting our Chris- 
tianity, is by maintaining the dignity 
of a Government Church Establish- 
ment. We might maintain a Ka- 
tional Church by national subscrip- 
tion ; but the very chapter of Mr 
Noel’s book from which the above 
passage is taken, is headed The 
Confession of Christ by the East 
Indian Government.” But the Gov- 
ernment, as a Government, can very 
inadequately assert its Christianity, 
if it does not support a Govern- 
ment Church. Nothing makes Chris- 
tianity in the eyes of the people more 
respectable than this Government 
support ; and nothing at the same 
time that can be devised for the 
same purpose is less calculated to 
irritate and to klarm them. 

Whilst we thus proudly assert our 
own blessed religion, we are, says the 
Proclamation, to leave the natives of 
the country ill the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their ancestral faiths ; and 
the servants of the Government are 
strictly charged and enjoined “to 
abstain from all interference with 
the religions, belief, or worship,” of 
a;py of her Majesty’s subjects. The 
actual meaning of the word “ inter- 
ference,” in this manifesto, who 
knows i But how much^tter that 
no oiie should know. If it were 
known, or if— for probably not even 
the writer of .the Proclamation knows 
what was really meant — an ex post 


facto meaning were attached to it, 
what a world of contention there 
would be ! As it is, time and circum- 
stance must supply the interpreta- 
tion. For the present, let every one 
interpret it in nis own way, and be 
satisfied that the meaning is what he 
would desire to attach to it. Practi- 
cally, it will be found that the prohi- 
bition extends only to official inter- 
ference. We know how difficult it 
is in India to sef)arate the acts of the 
individual from those of the public 
functionary ; but it must l>e left for 
every man to draw, by his own con- 
duct, the line of demarcation \ and 
if he be found wanting in <liscretion 
he must answer to Government for 
the error he has committed. We 
trust that no servant of Govenimcnt 
w'ill ever he denied the common 
Christian privilege of contributing to 
the support of eflorts fpr the diffusion 
of the gospel ; and that nothing that 
he does, in furtherance of this great 
object, will ever be considered an 
official offence, so long as he abstains 
from investing what he does with the 
prestige of authority, and docs no- 
thing to alarm or to irritate; the pub- 
lic mind. We are convinced that as 
soon as such a prohibition is autho- 
ritatively issued, a considerable iiuin- 
f»er of the servants of the State— in- 
cluding some of the best and ablest 
of them— will refuse to serve under 
so ungodly a Govennnent, and retire, 
with ruined hopes, into the. Christian 
liberty of private life. 

But it docs not appear to ns that 
Christianity calls fur any active “ in- 
terference” on the part of the servants 
of the State, or that any public officer 
can do violence to his coiistdeuce by 
aiding missionary efiorts in a man- 
ner only that can give no offence to 
the Government or to the people of 
the country. To every man there is 
an apfKiirited duty ; and it is not the 
duty of the judge of a district, or the 
colonel of a regiment, to take any 
active part in the evangelisation of 
Mohammedans or Hindoos. We may 
feel perfectly assured that, if money 
is abundant, labour will not be 
wanting. I^t the judge or the 
colonel give his money— the more 
freely the better— and leave the work 
to be done by the missionary. If 
however, either judge or colonel feel 
that ho is especially called to gird 
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himself up for the work of his Master 
in heaven, and to go forth and preach 
the gospel to the gentiles, let him do 
so : he will have his reward— but he 
must first cease to serve Mammon^ 
Fortunately, there can be no mistake 
upon this point. A man who, for 
conscience’ sake, sacrifices his worldly 
prospects, and cmancii)at(i8 hiiiiself 
from the thraldom of worldly obliga- 
tions, cannot, so far, be wrong ; but 
he may be very wrong if, whilst he 
admits tlie authority of the temporal 
government by wearing its livery and 
‘ receiving its pay, he knowingly dis- 
obeys its orders, in accordance with 
the precepts of what he rightly calls 
higher authority, but which autho- 
rity is never more unmistakably 
declared than in the mandate to sub- 
mit one’s-self to the ordinances of the 
law and the decrees of the temporal 
government. Moreover, if the great 
end sought be the diffusion of the 
gospel, wl»y, out of pure self-will and 
presumption, do that which is more 
i likely to retard than to advance its 
progV(*s8 ? On(^ “ missionary” colonel 
may undo the work of fifty mission- 
aries. This, in itself, ought to settle 
the question. But, in reality, what- 
ever vagueness there may be about 
that word interfenmee, every man’s 
conscience, we believe, and every 
iiian’.K intelligence, will enable him to 
Bujiply the right meaning. That 
meaning is rather to be felt than 
described ; and something, doubtless, 
must be left to time and circum- 
stance. But, in the meanwhile, no 
servant of the State can err by scru- 
pulously abstaining from all active 
interference in missionary affairs. 
Tlie missionary will always be ready 
to receive his money — and, some- 
times, his information and advice; 
but he will not ask for his authority 
or for his ministry. He would rather 
do the work by himself. 

Practically, indeed, the whole 
question of the duty of the Christian 
State towards its un-Cliristian sub- 
jects remains where it was before. 
All that we have gained is the solemn 
proclamation of the Christianity of 
the Queen of England; and from 
this we derive a distant impression 
that the British Government design^ 
henceforth, manfully and proudly, to 
assert the Christianity of the nation. 
But were we not doing this when 


India was suddenly thrown into con- 
vulsions ? Had we turned our baq^ 
upon our national Christianity 9 
Were we not, indeed, increasing 
our Church Establishment and 
building churches everywhere ? The 
Punjab had been but a little time 
under British rule, and yet, in 
1856, seventeen churches or chapels 
had been constnicted, or were in 
course of construction, in that pro- 
vince alone. Is the magnificent 
cathedral erected on the great plain 
of Calcutta any sign of the practical 
negation of our Christianity? The 
fact, indeed, is, that the declaration of 
our Btate Christianity was positive 
and unmistakable. It is equally a 
fact that the declared policy of the 
Company’s government was adverse 
in the extreme to any kind of autho- 
ritative “ interference with the re- 
ligious belief and worship” of the 
natives of the country, and that, if 
there was such interference on the 
part of any servants of the State, it 
was in defiance of the orders of Go- 
vernment. The Christianity of the 
State was, and is (according to the 
Proclamation), self-asserting and un- 
aggressive ; and so we trust that it 
wail ever remain. 

This toleration of all creeds is 
further expressed in the next para- 
graph of the Proclamation : “ And 
it IS our further will,” it is said, 
“ that so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race and creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified, by their edu- 
cation, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge.” In this her M'ajesty 
announces only w'Mt Parliament 
decreed a quarter of a century ago. 
The Act of 1833, under which India 
was governed during the subsequent 
twenty years, distinctly declared 
that no one, by reason of his country, 
his colour, or his creed, was to be 
precluded from any office under the 
Company’s government which he 
was otherwise qualified to hold. That 
practically this provision has been 
inoperative, inasmuch as that Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans have been 
excluded from the covenanted service 
of the Company, we admit. But we 
do not hear complaints on this score 
so much as on^ that of the exclusion 
of native Ohrisfians from the more 
\ 
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subordinate offices under the British 
Government. W e never heard, how- 
wer, until very recently, that native 
Christians had not received, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, a fair snare 
of Government patronage ; and wc 
now believe that, if they have not a 
fair numerical share of the loaves and 
fishes of the State, it is because they 
are not as well qualified by “ educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity” as the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan candi- 
dates for office who have competed 
with them. Wc certainly never near<l 
of a competent jicrson being exclud- 
ed from office on the ground of his 
being a native Christian. Mr Mont- 
gomery’s “ Circular,” in >¥111011 he 
declares the fact of the t;x elusion of 
native Christians from office in the 
Punjab, has been considerably dis- 
cussed. It appears to us, whatever 
the fact, to have been quite uncalle<l 
for. If, practically, the native Chris- 
tians w'ore excluded from office in 
the Punjab, whose fault was it 1 And 
in wdiose hands did the remedy lie ? 
In those of Mr Montgomery and 
his colleagues. Thew being legally 
and theoreticidly no exclusion of any 
particular chiss, the high function- 
aries in the Punjab might have ap- 
pointe<l as many Christians to office 
as they pleased ; and if they did 
not, it may be presumed that the 
omission resulted from the conviction 
that the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
candidates for office would make 
better public servants than their 
Christian competitors. As there w^as 
no prohibition — no disability — we do 
not see that such a manifesto ;i8 the 
famous ‘‘Punjab Circular” w^as in 
any way callei'fbr by th<; exigencies 
of the case. If practically an injustice 
had been done to the native Chris- 
tians, the remedy lay in the liands of 
thostt who had committed it, and the 
more quietly it wfis apidicd the better. 

The next paragraph of the Procla- 
mation relates to the tenure of land. 
“We know and respect,” says the 
Queen in Council, “ the feeling of at- 
tachment with which the natives of 
India regard the lands inherited by 
them from their ancestors ; and wc 
desire to protect them in all their 
rights connected therewith, subject 
to the equitable demands of the 
State ; and we will that generally, 
in framing and administering the 


law, due regard be paid to the an- 
cient rights, usages, and customs of 
India.” On the first part of this 
clause we need not comment, we 
have so recently expressed our opin- 
ion on th(i subject of proprititary 
rights in the soil. The latter half, 
w'e confess, errs somewhat on the 
side of vagueness— serviceable as that 
vaguemesB often may be. If the law 
generally is to be framed with due 
regard to the ancient usages and cus- 
toms of India, there is an end to 
those humanising and civilising ef- 
fects which arc the glory of the Brit- 
ish government in India. The words, 
indeed, w ould seem to indicate a re- 
trograde policy, for w'hich we were 
not by any means prepared, and 
wdiich we do not believe to be the 
intention of Her Majijsty’a Govern- 
ment. But for the word “ generally,’’ 
wc might believe that the reference 
was merely to laws relating to the 
tenure of land. But w c apprehend 
that the passage is intended to have 
a much widtJr signification, ainl, in 
this sense, w’e tear tliat it may be 
misunderstood. The meaning, doubt- 
less, is, that the ancii^nt usages and 
customs of India are to be regarded 
ill the framing of the laws so 1‘ar as 
they are eon-sisteni with humanity 
and morality, and are not at variance 
with the declared intentions of Her 
Mnjc.sty, as expressed in other parts 
of the l^rnclaination. 'J’lie ancient 
usages and custom.s of the country 
siinction Suttee and other ab(»mina- 
tions ; they sanction penal provisions 
against H(’.c(;ders from their ancestral 
faith. If no one is to be “ molesti^d 
or disquieted by reason of his reli- 
gious fiiith,” the ancient usages and 
customs of Hiiulooism must assured- 
ly be disregarded. A little more sfu*- 
cification might have been service- 
able here ; for there are some, doubt- 
less, wdio will inveigh against the 
words of lh(j passage, as prohibitory 
ineaHurcs for the advancement of 
humanity and civilisation. 

This clause is the last, with the 
exception of the concluding one, that 
is addressed to all time. What fol- 
io w^s has especial relation to the pre- 
seyt. In the six next paragraphs the 
existing rebellion is cunsiiiered, and 
the terms of the amnesty are declared. 
We give them seriatim as they stand 
in the copy before us : — 
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"We deeply lumeut the evils and 
misery which have been brought upon 
India by the nets of ambitious men, who 
have (looeivod their countrymen by false 
reports and hid them into open rebellion. 
Our power bus been shown by the sup-, 
])re.SHion t)f that rebcillion in the field ; 
we de'<ire to .show our mercyl by pardon- 
ing the ofFc-nces of those w1k» httve*been 
thus misled, but who desire to return to 
the ])ath of duty. 

‘‘ Already in one province, with a view 
to stop the further effusion of blood, and 
to haston the ]>aciflcntion of our Indian 
dominions, our viceroy and govenior- 
genend has hold out the expectation of 
jmi^on, on corbiiii terms, to the great 
majority of thosci who, in the late un- 
happy disturbaiicos, have been guilty of 
ofhiiicea again.st our (T(»vernnient, and 
has <h'<:larcd the jnmishment which will 
b(! inflicted on those whose crimes pJace 
thorn beymid the reach of forgiveness. 
AV e ay)prove and confirm the said act of 
t)ur viceroy and governor-general, and 
d4j further announce and proclaim as 
follows : — 

'' Our clcinonoy will be extended to 
all offiuuh'rs, save and except those who 
^ have been, or sluill be, convicted of hav- 
ing directly taken part in the murder of 
Ih'ili'li MibjeclH. With regal’d to such, 
the demands of justice forbid the exer- 
cise of mercy. 

“ To tlioHC wlio have willingly given 
asylum to miirdiTcrs, knowing them to be 
such, or who may have acted as leaders 
or in.-itigators iu revolt, their lives alone 
can he guaranteed ; but in apportionmg 
tlic penalty dm' to such persons, full 
coiisidcrati(Ui will be given to the cir- 
cumstances umlcr which th<»y have been 
indiu’*‘d to throw f)ff their allegiance, and 
large indulgence w'ill be shown to those 
■W'hosc erimes may apjicar t«j have f>rigJii- 
ated in too credulous acceptiince of the 
f.’dse rc)iortfl circulated by de.signing 
men. 

" To all others iu anns against the 
Govornmeiit, we hereby promise uncon- 
ditional panlon, amne.'»ty, and oblivion 
of all offence again.st oui*selve.s, our 
crown and dignity, on their return to 
thoir homes and peaceful pursuits. 

"It is our n>yal jileasurc that these 
tonus of grace and amnesty should be 
extcnd(?<l to all those w’ho comply with 
their conditions before the first day of 
January next.” 

In all of thia we entirely concur. 
The terms of the amnesty arc sub- 
stantially tlioso wliich haA'e already 
been laid down and acted upon, with 
the exception of the specification at 
the close. It is not, we presume, 


intended that any very literal inter- 
pretation should be given to thesa 
orders, or that the terms should be 
very stringently enforced. There 
are so many different shades of ^lUt, 
even when the offences committed 
may be described by the same words, 
that considcirablc discretion must be 
given to the local officers. Extenu- 
ating circumstances will, doubtless, 
be taken into consideration; and a 
strong line of demarcation drawn 
betwcjcn those who have been be- 
trayed into hostility, or complicity in 
hostile acts, and those who have been 
moved to deeds of violence by their 
own active malignity. The mere 
harbouring of murderers may in 
some cases indicate a very minor de- 
rec of guilt. Many have, perhaps, 
ad no choice between harbouring 
murderers and being murdered them- 
selves. Others may have been com- 
pelled by ties of kindred to receive 
the work offenders into their houses, 
not knowing, porhai)S, the extent to 
which their guests have committed 
them.^elves. You may give slielter 
and succour to a murderer, not know- 
ing him b(^ a murderer; and it 
may be difficult to prove the absence 
of all guilty knowledge. The degree 
of guilt, it is true, may, in some 
cases, be ascertained by judicial in- 
v(*,Rtigation. But w('. do not see how 
the solemnity of a judicial trial can 
be accorded to any hut the principal 
offenders. We cannot try culprits 
by thousands. In practice, therefore, 
although tlie spirit of the Proclamji^ 
tion will doubtless aninmte all tlie 
measures of tlie local government, 
its terms cannot be acted upon with 
much precision ; and4kis, doubtless, 
was expected and desired. A wide 
discretion, indeed, must be vested in 
the Executive. We Jirc not afraid 
that it will be misused. I’o all but 
actual murderers, whom it would be 
a crime to forgiv<% the utmost clem- 
ency will, we doubt not, be extended. 
All that we have now to pray for is, 
that the message may be suffered to 
be in fact, as in spirit, a message of 
peace and love ; and that the mis- 
guided men who have so long defied 
the British Government, may be 
moved by the appeal to lay down 
their arms and become pcacerul sub- 
jects of the Queen. 

Peaceful subjects of the Queen—. 
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and with the promise of a happy the spot) is now dyinj? out. It m^ 
future before them. When, by the bo long before the old feeling of cbn- 
Vessing of Pro\ddcnce,” says the fidence is restored. Confidence, under 
Queen, in the concluding passage of any circumstances, is “ a plant of 
*he Proclamation, “ internal tran- slow growth.” Veiy slow its revival 
quillity shall be restored, it is our ^ when it has once been torn up by the 
earnest desire to stimulate the peace- roots. But, with God’s help, forgive- 
ful industry of India, to promote ness^ may’ come quickly — and with 
works of public utility and improve- forgivonc<w 'compassion. We may 
ment, and to administer its govern- think profitably whether we have 
ment for the Iwjnefit of all our sub- done all that we might have done to 
jects resident therein. In their pro- dispose the hearts of the natives of 
sperity will be our strength ; in their Tnilia towards us — whether wc luive 
contentment our security, and in in all respects trcjated tliem as men 
their gratitmle our best reward : And and brethren, and fairly entitled our- 
may the God of all power grant to selves to their gratitude ami afiec- 
us, and to those in authority under lion. We must look humbly at the 
us, strength to carryout these our past — hopefully into the future; 
wishes for the good of our people.” turning the terrible lessons of the 
Right noble sentiments right nobly last two veers to profitable account, 
uttered. This, then, is the ftiture of If indivinual men will not now look, 
India. What that country may in a spirit of toleration and forbear- 
come if strength is given to Christian ance, at their responsibilities. Par- 
men to cairy out these royal aspira- liament will have legislated in vain — 
tions, the imagination cjin s(^a^cely the Queen will have proclaimed in 
conjecture. The strength that is vain — the new Imperial Government 
most needed at the outset is the will labour in vain. Tnily was it 
strength of love.” “ Happy,” it has said the other day by Lord Stanlev.^ 
been said. “ arc they who have not at Addiscombe,that our rule in India 
the blood of kindred to avenge.” depends more upon ihv. j>crsoiial 
We feel, when we coutisel forgive- character of the few Europeans 
ness-- nay, indeed, compassion for our who constitute the dominant nice 
enemies — that too many who read there, than on anything iii the world 
these pages will ask us if we have the beside. If in that pcrs(jrial cha- 
blood of kindred to avenge. We racter, hatred and pride— not love 
know that it is very hard to forgive and reverence— arc principal ingre- 
those who have dyed their hands in dfents, alas for the reign of Victoria 
the blood of oiir kimlrcd— nay, in- Beatrix ! The people of India arc not 
deed, of our countrymen and our fiends, or wild beasts, or men devoid 
countiywomen, and the little ones of noble feelings and generous emo- 
of whom Gotl’s kingdom is made — tions. Even these recent miserable 
very hard to love the comrailes and civents, which have filled so many 
countrymen of those who have done homes with mourning, have j)romi- 
such things ; jjje know that it needs iicntly elicited the good qualities of 
such strength as can only l>c derived the Indian races, and the good deeds 
from above. But there can be no of which they are capable. They 
happy future for India if Victoria’s who have risen against us are but 
noble message of pea^ does not find the few ; they who have disgraced 
an echo in every English heart. There their manhood by foul deeds are very 
was a time when we were filled with few. They have been signally chas- 
apprehension lest a common feeling tised— fearfully punished. Already 
of unextinguishable hatred should the white man has had his revenge, 
take possession of the white man’s Let us think no more, then, of that 
breast, and every dark face be regard- jiart of the story, but with one great 
edj^ ever as the face of a foe. We nymn of forgiveness inaugurate the 
believe indeed— that this new era— “ Glory to God in the high- ^ 
rightly, perhaps, to cst ; on earth peace and good- will to- 
« undeistood and appreciated on wards men.” 


hy Wiltiam Blackwood and Som, Edinhurgh, 








